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!•  Of  the  Rmtan  hijlbry^  and  the  exccU 
lence  ofthefubje6l  of  it  above  that  of 
thefubjeB  of  any  other  hiftory^  even 
of  that  of  Herodotus. -'^The  tivo  com-- 
pared  tOgether.-^The  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  State  from  thefrjStlleJi  begins 
nings. — Difference  in  that  refpeH  be^ 
tivixt  Rome  and  the  kingdoms  ofjdjiai, 
- — l!he  beginnings  of  the  kingdoms 
nuhereof  voe  knoiv  notf  vue  learn  from 
phe  Roman  hiflory. — \the  infiitutions 
and  manners  by  vuhich  they  became  fo 
great  i^alfo  the  vices  by  vuhich  they 
felL-^Comparifon  betivixt  the  Roman 
hifiory  and  the  hiflory  of  modern  na*^ 
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tions  in  later  times. — Pqffage  from 
Miltpn  ontl:>atfuhje6l.^-^fthoft  who 
have  ^written  the  hijlory  of  Rome^  be** 
ginning  ivith  Livy.^-^His  plan  very 
extenfive. — His  preface  fhoivs  that 
he  kneiv  the  fruit  that  nvas  to  he 
reaped  from  the  fiudy  of  the  Roman 
hi/lory. — 37?^  charaifer  of  Livy^  as 
he  has  exhibited  himfelfin  his  hijlory ^ 
is  very  amiable. — He  has  done  this  not 
improperly. — He  particularly  fhonvs 
himjelf  to  be  religious  by  the  reflee^ 
tions  he  makes  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Romans  ; — extraordinary  exam^ 
pies  of  their  regard  for  the  religion 
of  an  oath.--^One  reivard  he  mentions 
of  his  labourPin  nvriting  his  hijlory, 
that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  mife-- 
ries<f  his  onvn  times  i-'^application 
of  this  to  the  prefent  times. — His  ob^ 
fervation  upon  the  depopulation  of  /- 
taty^  even  in  his  time  i-^^much  greats 
er  in  after  time s.^^Of  the  freefpirit 
ivhich  Livy  hasfhovon  in  (he'repre^- 
fentations  he  has  given  of  the  miferies 
of  bis  time^'^This  compared  with  the 
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tepref€ntattms  given  oftbofc  times  by 
the  poets  and  flatterers  of  Auguftus. 
^Of  the  faults  in  Liv/s  hiflory  ; — 
and  flrft  as  to  thofe  of  the  matter. — 
His  hiflory  of  the  flrfl  ages  of  Rome 
under  the  kings  very  deficient^  parti^ 
cularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Romuhs 
and  his  great  nvar  tvith  the  Veij  en- 
its.-^^Enlarges  upon  nothing  but  ivhat 
he  {:an  adorn  vuith  fpeeches  and  de^ 
fcriptions  ; — example  of  this  in  the 
Cafe  of  the  vuar  betwixt  the  Romans 
and  the  Sabines^  and  the  union  vuitb 
ivhich  it  ivas  concluded r-^His  ac-* 
iount  of  that  tranfaSiion  compared 
with  the  Halicarnajftaris. — Materia 
al  circumflances  omitted  by  Livy^  but 
"which  are  fupplied  by  the  Halicar^ 
nqfflan^  in  tbeftory  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii* — Noflory  altogether  feigned 
by  Livy^  tho"  circumflances  of  embel-' 
liflyment  may  be  added.-^ Scrupulous 
in  examining  the  evidence  offals. — 
Difference  in  that  refpeil  betivixt 
him  and  He^or  Boece^  the  Scotch 
biflorian. — Of  the  ftile  of  Livy.-^A 
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fault  etmmon  to  other  Latin  writers ; 
and  the  defers  of  the  language  not  to 
be  imputed  to  him.-^The  defeSi  of  the 
nvant  of  an  article  fupplied  by  Livy 
infuch  a  way  as  to  make  the  fen^ 
tence  not  intelligible  to  a  mere  La^ 
tinfcholar.'^lnjlances  of  this  kindr^ 
Of  the  thejhort  cut^  and  obfcurity  of 
thejlile  of  Livy.^^This  he  learned  in 
the  School  of  Declamation^  where  ob^ 
fcurity  ivas  ftudied^  as  nvell  as  fhort 
fmartjiniences. — Inftances  ofhisjhort 
abrupt  file : — not  in  his  narrative 
only  J  but  in  his  harangues  :—fofond 
ofit^  that  he  gives  up  the  gravity  of 
the  hifioric  ftile^  and  falls  into  f mart 
familiar  converfation. — Progrefs    of 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  tafle  of 
"writings  begun  by  Salluft^  carried  on 
by  Livy^  and  compleated  by  Tacitus. 
'-^The  imitation  of  Tacitus  andfome 
French  nvriters  very  fa/hionable  in 
Britain fome  time  ago. — But  it  iflto 
be  hopedy  from    a    better  example 

Jhown^  it  will  be  entirely  difufed.—^ 
Of  the  obfcurity  qfUv/sftile. — Two 
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or  three  examples  of  thatj-^His  flik 
comparedy  in  point  ofperfpicuitj^  with 
tbo/e  of  the  Halicamafftan^  and  ofju^ 
lius  Cae/'ar.'-^Tbe  ftiic  of  hisfpeecb^ 
es  is  not  good^  the  matter  g/*  them  is 
excellent.  •  •  -  I 

2.  Of  Julius  Caefar^s  Commentaries.^'-^ 
fthe  fulled  of  them  of  great  impor-^ 
tance. — The  charaiier  of  the  Man.^^-^ 
Hif  military  aiiions,  the  greateft  that 
ever  ^were.-^The  Jlile  of  his  Com- 
mentaries,  the  beji  hijloriealjlile  a^ 
mong  the  Romans ;— ^"wonderful  con^ 
ftdering  hoiv  hajlily  it  muji  have  been 
written  amidjlfuch  great  occupation.  74 

,3.  Of  the  Roman  hijiories  of  the  Hali^ 
carnajfian  and Polybius^^if  they  had 
not  been  preferred  to  us^  the  Roman 
empire  would  have  appeared  to  have 
been  the  ivork  of  chance y  not  of  voif-- 
dom  and  virtue* — And  fir  (I  of  Diony^* 
fius.^'^He  as  nvell  prepared  for  wri^ 
ting  his  hi/lory  as  any  man  could  be  ; 
mrlegmfd  the  Latin  language  for  that 
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furpofc  i — his  account  of  that  Iqn^ 
guage. — The  firft  book  of  the  Hali'^ 
carnajftany  the  bed  piece  of  archeology 
extant. -'---The  authors  diligence  in  coU 
leBing  from  fo  many  different  authors 
Greek  and  latin. — Of  the  Aborigi- 
nes,— the  Latins, — and  Romans  ;— 
all  the  fame  people   under  different 
names^and  originally  from  Arcadia.-^ 
The  Pelafgi  alfo^^and  the  colony  that 
came  with  Evander^  likeivife  from 
that  country. — Of  thofe   that   came 
nvith  Hercules  ; — an  account  of  that 
hero. — The  ftxth  and  lajl  migration 
into  Latium  from  Greece^  was  that 
of  the  Trojans  under  the  condu£i  ef 
JEneas* — The  Trojans  alfo  originally 
from  Arcadia. — Of  the  genealogy  of 
JEneas^'^His  n)oyage  from  Troy  t^ 
Latium  njery  ivell  traced  by  our  au-* 
thori^^proved  by  the  univerfal  belief 
of  the  people  of  Rome j  and  ^o  Trojan 
families  ftill  exifting  'when  our  author 
ivrote. — The  Romans,  mixed  as  they 
njuere  of  different  colonies^  all  origin 
nally  Greeks. -^Sq.  noble  a  defient^gi-^ 
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ven  to  them  by  Bionjjius^  makes  his 
hijlory  credible.— ^Lvoy" s  account  of 
the  Romans^  compared  with  that  of 
the  HalicarnaJJian  : — For  any  thing 
Linjy  hasfaid^  they  might  have  been 
all  originally  barbarians^  fugitives^ 
andjlaves. — Some  of  them^  according 
to  his  account^  *were  really  flaves. — 
The  noblefi  defcent  notfufficient^  ivith^ 
out  good  education^  lanvs^  and  in/H-^ 
tutions.-^The  Romans  bred  asivell 
as  born  to  be  majlers  of  the  'world.     , 
— Of  the  injlitutions  of  Romulus. — 
1  ft,  The  Patronage  and  Clientfhip  he 
introduced. — The  happy  confequences 
of  this  injlitution. — Next,  The  form 
of  government  injlituted  by  Romulus ; 
notfo  democratical  as  it  became  in  af     i 
ter  times  J  but  nvell  mixed  and  poifed; 
— the  moji  antient  and  beji  of  all  go- 
vernment s.-^The  bejl  of  all  Romulus^   . 
kjtitutions  ivas  the  family -gov  em" 
ment,  vuhich  he  eflabliJhedr^This  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  grandeur.^— 
The  happy  confequences  of  it : — Fain^ 
b 
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ly  attempted  by  other  nations^  even 
by  the  Spartans. — Livy  mentions  but 
one  of  Romulus* s  /even  in/litutions^ 
and  that  very  Jhortly. — Of  the  reli- 
gious injlitutions  of  Romulus. — The 
Jiate  of  religion  in  Latium  in  his 
time; — agoodfyjlem  ofTheifm^  ^th- 
out  the  mixture  of  thofe  impious  fa-^ 
blesi  ivhich  difgraced  the  Greek  reli- 
gion in  the  days  of  our  author. ---'This 
pure  religion  not  introduced  by  Ro- 
mulus, but  imported  by  the  Greek  ra- 
lonies  that  had  fettled  in  Latium  be- 
fore his  time* — Romulus  injiituted  re^ 
ligious  fefiivals,  and  faerifices^  and 
many  prieji  hoods. — Livy  not  more  full 
upon  the  religious  injiiiutions  of  Ro- 
mulus than  upon  the  civil ; — w^n- 
derful  that  he  fhoiild  have  faid  fo 
little  offo  great  a  King  and  the  foun- 
der of  Rome  ; — one  of  the  great-efi 
men  that  ever  exijled ; — an  altar  e- 
re6ied  to  him  by  an  Italian  in  later 
times. — Livy  fuller  upon  the  religious 
injlitutions  of  Numa ; — but  not  fo  full 
and  diJlinSi  as  the  Halicamajftan ;.  a* 
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mits  one  of  the  civil  inftitutions  of 
Numa  of  great  importance.^'^DioTiy'- 
Jius^  a  moji  religious  hiftoriatiy  but  not 

'  fuperfiitious^  hecaufe  he  believes  in 

demons  and  extraordinary  interpqfi^ 

lions  of  divinity. — The  people  of  Rome  ^ 

the  mojl  religious  people  in  the  world; 

-^more  religious  than  the  Greeks  or 

Fgyptians ; — lived  tvith  their  Gods^ 

and  confulted  them  upon  all  occajions 

public  and  private. — The  vuonderful 

effeSi  that  this  muji  have  had  upon 

their  lives  and  manners. — In  their 

degenerate  Jlate  they  negleBed  reli^ 

gion. — This  a  certain  proof  of  dege-- 

neracy  in  all  nations. — Apology  of  the 

author  for  injifting  fo  much  upon  the 

fubje£t  of  the  HalicarnaJJian  s  hijiory 

in  a  vuork ivhich  profejfes  only  to  treat 

of  ^i\t. — Of  the  Stile  of  the  Hallcar^ 

najjians  hiftory  ; — the  grcatefl  beau- 

ty  both  in  the  narrative  and  rhetoric 

cal  part  of  it ; — not  fo  figured  as  the 

jfile  of  Thucydides^  nor  fo  plain  as 

that  of  Xenophon. — His  fpeeches  all 

fpeeches  of  buftnefs^ — neither  Sophifii- 
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cal  nor  declamatory .^-^Photius' s  judg- 
ment  of  the  Halicarnajftari s  Jlile^  ill 

founded; — no  obfcurity  or  perplexity 
in  hisjlile^  except  nvhhre  the  MS.  is 

faulty. — Of  the  Halicamafftari s  cri^ 
tical  ^uorks  ; — a  neiv  edition  both  of 
thefe  and  of  his  hijlory^  recommended 
to  the  Scholars  of  Oxford. — Faults  in 
the  prefent  edition  that  may  be  cor^' 
reSied  i  one  of  them  mentioned.  85 

4.  The  hijlory  of  Polybius  may  be  confix 
dered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Hali'^ 
carnafftans  hiftory. — Thefe  tivo  hifio- 
ries  the  moji  ^valuable  in  the  njuorld; 
-^but  have  come  doivn  to  us  fadly 
vtutilated, — So?ne  excerpts  from  them 
preferred. — What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftory,  comprehends  only  a  period  of 
^^  years ^  beginning  nvith  thefecond 
Punic  ivar^  and  coming  doivn  to  the 
conqueji  of  Macedonia* — His  tivofrji 
books  are  only  preparatory  and  intro-- 
duEiory  to  his  hijlory. ^^His  hijlory 
takes  in  the  moJi  glorious  period  of 
Rome.'—Defcription  of  thfir  glory  at 
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that  time. — I'he  moderation  they 
Jhowed  in  the  nfe  of  their  power ^  and 
their  clemency  to  thofe  that  had  of- 
fended  them.^The  grandeur  of  the 
Romanfenateat  that  time^^-'-nvhenam^ 
bajfadorsfrom  all  parts  of  the  earthy 
and  even  Kings  in  perfon^  attended 
them. — THeir  virtue  fill  preferved^ 
and  not  impaired  either  by  power 
or  ^wealth.— The  hiftory  of  the  later 
and  more  glorious  part  of  this  period^ 
not  preferred  to  us  in  what  we  have 
of  Polybius  ; — but  this  fupplied  by 
what  ive  have  of  Livy. — What  voe 
have  left  of  Polybius yfhows  us  more 
of  the  difrejfes  and  calamities  of  the 
Romans  than  of  their  triumphs, — 
Their  lojfes  both  by  fea  and  land  in 
the  jirjl  Punic  war  very  great ; — 
a)xd  their  lojfes  in  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the 
hrink  of  ruin.'— That  ivar  the  fneji 
fuhjed  of  hiftory^  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  great  events  in  it,  and  the 
'wifdom  and  virtue  there  floovon. — 
The  great  difficulties  that  Hannibal 
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had  to  encounter  before  he  got  into  /- 
taly^  and  the  prodigious  force  that 
ivas  there  to  oppofe  hm*-^The  fub^ 
je£l  therefore  of  Polybius  s  hijiory  the 
nobleji  that  can  be  imagined  ;—^ery 
f  roper  for  enforcing  ivhat  he  recom-^ 
mends  Jo  much^  njiz.fubmijjion  to  the 
Roman  government. — No  manjitter  to 
nvrite  uponfuch  afubje^  than  Poly^ 
bins  ; — a  man  of  bufinefs^  and  who 
had  been  employed  in  great  affairs^ 
both  civil  and  military. -^The  diffe^ 
rence  betivixt  him  and  the  Halicar^ 
najjian  in  this  refpeSi^  and  alfo  in  re^ 
Jpecl  oj  his  being  much  better  inform^ 
ed  of  the  faSls  'which  he  relates.—^ 
ThefubjeSi  of  Polybius  s  hiftory  more 
comprehenfive  than  that  of  the  Hali-- 
carnajjian^  in  refpeSl  it  takes  in  the 
affairs  of  other. nations y  as  'well  as  of 
the  Romans. — Of  the  digreffions  in 
Polybius^  vuhichy  though  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  hiftory^  are  very  injiruc-^ 
tivCy  particularly  with  refpeSl  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans. — His 
defcriptions    of  battles    ^wonderfully 
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clear  and  lively. ^The  value  offucb 
a  body  ofhiftory  as  that  of  the  Hali-^ 
camaffian  and  Polybius^  if  it  nvere  all 
preferved^  or  if  it  could  be  yet  reco^ 
vered  i-^fome  chance  for  that ; — a 
MS.  of  Livy  difcovered  to  be  in  the 
Emperor  of  Moroccds  library. — Of 
the  ftile  of  Polybius ; — much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Halicarnaffian. — Idio- 
lifioas  of  Polybius ; — not  an  obfcure 
nvriter^  but  his  fenfe  fometimes  mifla^ 
ken  both  by  his  tranflator  Cafaubon 
and  Livy. — His  Greek  not  elegant^ 
hut  very  intelligible  and  perfpicuous  ; 
very  little  of  the  rhetorical  Jiile  in 
hisfpeeches ; — no  aff eolation  or  labour 
to  vorite  ill. — General  obfervations 
upon  the  Greek  hiftorians  compared 
with  the  Latin.        -        -        -        151 

5.  Of  modern  hiforians,  particularly 
Buchannan.-^His  hiflory  of  Scotland 
written  in  very  good  Latin. — In  his 
learned  age  the  Latin  ivas  a  living 
language  among  the  learned. — In  the 
next  age  Milton  wrote  Latin  perfe^^ 
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ly  njjelL^Buchanati s  fiik  of  narra- 
tive better  compofed  than  that  of  Li'- 
vy^  and  notfo  obfcure.^ — Hisfpeeches 
alfo  good^  but  few  >>f  them. — Mof  of 
them  indireSl ; — one  direct  and  of 
con/iderable  lengthy  againd  female  go- 
njernment ; — an  heroic  fpeech  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  woman. — The 

fpeech  of  David  I.  King  of  Scotland 
on  the  death  of  his  fon^  containing  a 
topic  of  confolation  not  common. — Of 
Milton s  Englifh  hiftory. — //  is  an. 
abridgement  of  hi/lory  ; — therefore 
the  compofttion  of  it  notfo  fine  as  might 
otherivife  be  expelled, — Of  Lord 
Littleton^ s  hiflory  of  Henry  IT.  : — 
Not  an  abridgement  like  Miltoris  hi^ 

Jiory  i-^  therefore  fill  more  copious  ; 
— the  beft  ftile  of  hiftory  that  has 
been  ^written  in  this  age. — His  ac^ 
count  of  the  Norman  invqfion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Milton.---Of 
the  hifiories  of  modern  times  :—The 
anions  of  barbarous  nations^  fuch  as 
thqfe  'who  made  themfelves  mafiers  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
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in  the  middle  ages^  not  aft ful^eSl 
for  hiftory. — The  fubjeSi  of  hiftoiy 
concluded  'with  an  advice  to  authors 
to  form  their  file  upon  the  dntient 
models; — to  imitate  thefe  and  to  tranf 
late  from  them ; — but  from  the  Greek 
rather  than  from    the    Latin  ; — to 
tranjlate  as  ^een  Elizabeth  did.^^ 
7'he  advantages  of  this  praSlice. — 
The  uniform  famenefs  of  arrangement 
in  the  modem  languages  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  may  be. — Exam^ 
pies  of  the  common  order  of  vuords 
being    changed   nvith   elegance    and 
without   obfcurity.  —  The    connection 
betwixt  the  relative  and  its  antece- 
dent ought  to  be  vuell  marked^  fome^ 
times  by  the  repetition  of  the  vjord. 
-JThere  may  be  a  clajftcal  repetition 
of  a  ivordj  as  "well  as  an  ellipfis.-^ 
Where  there  are  cafes  in  our  language 
formed  by  a  change  of  the  nvord^  ad" 
vantage  fhould  be  taken  of  that  to  aU 
tcr  the  common  arrangement : — Ex-- 
mple  of  thisn^-^By  fuch  tranfpqfitions 
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the^ik  of  7bucydides  may  he  imita^ 
ted.^^Of  variety  in  the  compafition  of 
periods^  and  their  feveral  members  : 
-^^In  this  the  Halicarnajftan  excels 
nvonderfully. -^Milton  the  hefi  com-- 
fofer  in  Englijh^  both  in  verfe  and 
fro/e.-r^Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and 
rhymed : — Stile  of  his  polemical  nvri^ 
tings  more  compofed  in  periods  than 
that  of  his  hijiory  .-^Examples  offome 
periods  from  thofe  writings  ; — Won^ 
derful  variety  of  matter  in  them. — Dr 
yobnfoiis  cenfure  of  Milton  sjlile.^-^ 
The  Do6lor^  not  being  a  Greek  fcholar^ 
no  judge  of  it. -^  His  preference  of\)xt 
Paradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  ahfurd  and 
ridiculous. --^Dr  Johnfon^s  attack  up^ 
on  Milton  s  Latin^  <is  ill  founded  as 
ppan  his  Englifh.--^  Apology  for  vuhaf 
the  author  has  f aid  of  Dr  Johnfon. — 
Recommendation  to  hijioriographers 
and  all  authors  to  form  a  good  tajie 
ofvctriting  before  they  begin.^-^If  their 
tqfle  be  bad^  the  more  they  labour 
fheir  compqfitionj  the  ivorfe  it  voill 
\i^rrrsExam.(k  of  that.-^But  the  mor 
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dems  very  deficient  in  it.'^^Ofthe  ne^ 
cejfity  of  forming  a  good  tafie  before 
one  begins  to  nvrite.-^Ifnoty  the/Iile^ 
the  more  it  is  laboured^  the  worfe  it 
will  be.  •  *.  -  226 
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I.  The  Didaftic  Stile  plaiii  and fimpUy 
the  mojl  necejjary  of  all  Jliles^  being 
that  by  ivhich  all  arts  and  fciences 
are  taught. -^It  is  of  t'vuo  kinds  : — 
That  by  ivhich  a  man  is  taught  to 
knotv  that  he  does  not  kno^w ;  and 
that  by  ivhich  he  is  made  to  knoiv^ 
or  is  inJlruSied.-^—The  firjl  method  ek^ 
tremely  offenjive. — Socrates  put  to 
dcatb^  and  Epi^etus  beaten^for prac^ 
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ti/ing  it. — The  Socratic  dialogue  a. 
good  way  of  injlruiiing ; — praSiifed 
both  hy  Xenophon  and  Plato.— 'An 
account  of  Xenophon  s  dialogues  in  the 
Memorabilia. — In  that  work  we 
have  the  genuine  philofophy  of  So-- 
crates  pure  and  unmixed. — Socrates 
a  mqft  extraordinary  man- — In  the 
Memorabilia  both  methods  of  injlruc- 
tion  pra£iifed. — Difference  in  that  re^ 
fpeEl  betwixt  Xenophon  and  Plato.-^ 
One  remarkable  converfation  of  So^ 
crates  with  Euthydemus^  recorded 
by  Xenophon^  which  ended  in  Euthy^ 
demus  being  inJlruSied^  and  becoming 
a  follower  of  Socrates. — Socrates  in 
Xenophon  not  only  ajksy  but  anfwers 
queftions. — A  converfation  of  that 
kind  with  Hippias. — T' hough  the  phi-- 
lofophy  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not 
perfeSiy  it  is  a  mqfi  ufeful  work.—^Of 
the  (Economics  of  Xenophon. — The 
difference  betwixt  it  and  /A^' Memo- 
rabilia J- — more  a  piece  than  the  Me* 
morabilia. — Socrates^  injlead  of  in-- 
ffru^ingj  as  in  other  converfations^ 
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is  him/elf  infiru^ed.-^^Oeconomy  of 
two  kinds ^  'Within  doors  and  ^without, 
'-^feach  in  its  order* — Thefirjl  de^ 
fends  moft  upon  the  ivife ;« — the  in-- 
firuHions proper  to  be  given  to  a  nvife. 
—Of  thei  oeconomy  nvithout  doors^—^ 
nvhich  in  this  cafe  ivas  the  manage-- 
ment  of  afarm.^-TThis  depends  upon 
the  right  choice  of  an  overfeer. — Of 
the  operations  of  farming.'^  An  eulo^ 
gium    upon  that   art. — The    leffons 
which  Socrates  receives  in  this  art^ 
the  bef  example  of  the  Socratic  me^ 
thod  of  teaching  by  ajking  quejlions. 
^—An  account  given  of  that  method  of 
teaching  in  this  dialogue ; — the  conclu*    - 
/ton  of  it  veryfne. — It  is  a  piece  in^ 
vented  by  the  author ^not  a  realconver^^ 
fation  like  thofe  in  the  Memorabilia.-^ 
Of  the  third  and  laji  dialogue  ofXeno^ 
phon^    the    Hieron, — more   poetical 
than  any  of  them^  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  in  it. — The  conclufton  of 
this  piece  tranflated  from  the  Greek. 
^Obfervations  upon  the  file  of  Xe^ 
Tiophons  dialogue- writing,— -^f  per^ 
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fiotle.—Hxs  philofophy  of  Nature,  like-' 
nvtfe  notfo  good  as  the  Pythagorean 
nvorkfrom  'which  he  has  copied  it.^^ 
His  fyjiem  of  government  notfo  good 
neither  as  that  'which  the  Jefuits  ac^ 
tually  put  in  practice  in  Paraguay. 
—The  Theology  therefore  of  Plato^ 
the  bejl  part  of  his  philofophy. — This 
exalts  the  mind  above  human  affairs 
and  all  things  on  earth. — This  phi^ 
lofophy  fhould  he  moft  cultivated  in 
a  degenerate  fate  of  a  nation  c-^This 
pra^lifed  by  the  Alexandrine  fchooh 
^Ofthe  ftile  of  Plato. ---This  immo- 
derately praifed  by  Cicero^  but  'with 
a  proper  di/iinSlion  by  the  Halicar- 
naJJian.^His  chief  beauty  of  file  is 
in  the  numbers  of  his  compofttion^  of 
nvhich  voc  have  no  perception.'^^His 
'works  upon  the  'whole  are  very  va-^ 
luable  and  ought  to  be  carefully  fu- 
died. — They  are  the  bejl  preparation 
for  the  philofophy .  of  Arijiotle^  and 
particularly  for  his  logic.      .      -       3^ 
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3.  fht   fhilqfaphy   of  Arifiotle    quite 

complete ; — the  feveral  parts  of  it  e^ 

numerated. — Obfervations    upon  the 

matter  of  it^  beginning  'with  Logic. 

— The  ful^eSi  of  Logic  is  to  let  us 

kno'iv  njohat  fcience  is. — The  necefftty 

of  this.'^No  man  can  truly  underjiand 

any  fctence  without  knowing  what 

fcience  is. — Mr  Lockers  account  of 

fcience^  compared  'with  Arijlotle^ s  .-^ 

It  is  altogether  imperfeSl  and  deficient. 

-^Mr  Locke faysy  that  the  divifton 

of  things  into  genus  and  fpecics  is 

artificial^  and  has  no  foundation  in  na-* 

ture ; — the  confequence  of  this^  that 

truth  has  no  foundation  in  nature. — 

Itfubverts  alfo  the  fundamental  doc-- 

trine  of  Theology. — Of  the  Dialedtic 

of  Arifiotle^— firfi  reduced  by  him  to 

an  art; — not  demonfirative  reafoning^ 

fuch  as  that  taught  by  his  Logic  ;  — 

neither  is  it  an  art  offophiflry^  but  a 

way  of  reafoning  that  is  very  tfcful. 

--Of  the  Morals  of  Arifiotle; — he  is 

very  full  upon    that  fubjefl  ;—has 

ivrittcn  four  feveral  treatifes  upon  it. 

d 
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^Hisfyjlem  of  Mqrals^  much  better 
than  that  of  Plato^  in  tnvo  refpeSis^-^ 
firft,   that  he  has  given  us  the  true 
principle  of  moral  aSiions  i-'^and^  fe- 
cqndly,  that  he  makes  the  proper  (fi- 
flinilion  bet'vuipct  our  intelleiiual  and 
animal     natures* — This     diflinilion 
ferves  to  explain  a  fundamental  doc-^ 
trine  of  Chriflianity^  ixiz.  /i&^  Incar- 
nation.— It  ferves  alfo  to  explain  that 
paradox  of  the  Stoics^  that  the  pul- 
chrum  cind  the  honeftum  is  fhe  only 
good  of  men. — ^Every  thing  relating 
to  the  hqppinefs  of  human  life  is  treats 
(d  of  in  th(fe  Morals  of  Arijlotle.—^ 
He  is  particularly  full  upon  thefub- 
jefl  of  Friendfhipf — -A  new  edition  qf 
.  thefe  books  fhould  be  given.^^^Of  the 
political  voorks  of  AriJiotle*--^Morals 
and    Politics    among    the    antients^ 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience. — Ari-^ 
Jlotle's  political  j^^w  not  founded  up^ 
on  viftonary  fyftems  like  that  of  Pla-f 
to^  but  uponfaSi  and  experience. — A^ 
riftotle  ivrote  alfo   two   books  upon 
OepoQomy*— jTifc^    hiftory    of  thef^ 
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books  n)try  fmgular.^^Of  the  Phyfics 
of  AriJiotU. — The  pbilofophy  of  Na^ 
ture  is  there  to  be  found. — No  philo^ 
fophy  of  Nature  among  the  moderns  } 
— nothing  butfa6ls  of  natural  hifo-- 
ry^   calculation^  and  computation,-^-^ 
Our  attempts  to  philofophife  upon  na^. 
ture  have  led  to  very  grofs  ^rors.^ 
Great  and  important  truths  eflablijh^ 
ed  by  Ariftotle  in  his  books  of  Phyjics; 
— ^^O'  jnfibi  therefore^  celebrated 
by  thefchoolmen  on  account  of  his  na* 
tural philq/bphy. — Of  the  Metaphy- 
fics  of  Arijlotle. — The  nature  of  this 
fcience.'-^It  is  the  Science  of  fciences^ 
as  it  demonjlrates  the  principles  of  all 
Jciences. — Without   Metaphyfics   nve 
cannot   be  perfectly   learned  in  any 
fcience. — Example  of  this  in  Geome^ 
try  and  Arithmetic. — Another   ex-- 
ample  in  the  cafc^  of  Logic ^ — alfo  of 
natural  pbilofophy. -^T\\tQ\ogyj  the 
bighejl  part   of  Metaphyfics. — The 
Theology  of  Plato  more  fublime  than 
that  oj  AriJiotle.-^The  Theology  of 
Ariftotle^  fo  far  as  it  goes^  a  pure 
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fyficm  of  Thei/m^  but  dtfeSlwc  m  /wa 
great  points  i-^firfit  the  Providence 
of  God  over  all  his  ivorks  not  ajfert^ 
ed : — He  is  reprefented  as  pajjing  his 
'whole  time  in  contemplation^ — VChis 
a  kind  of  Epicurean  God. — Refers 
the  popular  religion  of  his  country. --^ 
The  other  refpeSi  in  ivhich  his  Theo^ 
logy  is  deficient^  is^  that  he  does  not 
make  God  the  Author  of  the  material 
"world^  but  only  the  Mover  of  it^^-^ 
does  not  derive  from  him  even  the 
minds  that  animate  this  ivorld.  352 

4.  ^eries  concerning  Philofophy.         419 

5.  The  Halicarnajfiati  s  treatife  of  Com^ 
pofttion  is  confined  to  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language. — In  this  a  great  va* 
riety.^-^Of  the  voivels  in  Greek. — 
All  the  vocal  founds  pojftble^  in  that 
language. ^That  not  the  cafe  of  e^ 
very  language r-^Hov}  there  came  to 
be^  7  vowels  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
grammarians. — Of  the  variety  ofcon^ 
fonants  in  Greek  i^-^the  fy liable s  con^ 
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accents  upon  fyllables  *r^thefe  belies- 
ved   by  feme   not  to  exift  ; — froof 

fromfoM  of  their  exiftence^r^Of  lor^ 
and  Jhort  jyllahles  in  Greek  i-^fome 
longfyUableSy  longer  than  others^  a$id 

fome  Jhort  fyllables^  Jhorter  than  o- 
thersr^l^he  Halicamojffian^s  account 
of  long  and  fhort  fyllables^  that  is^  of 
the  rhythm  of  language^    more  di^ 

ftinSi  than  Cieertfs  account^^^OffyU 
tables  nvords  are  made ^  andofnjoords 

fcntences^  nvith  all  the  variety  ofpe^ 
riods  and  members  of  periods. — Of  the 
wondetful  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
compofition  in  Greek. — That  beauty 
was  ftill  greater  nvhen  Homer  nvrote^ 
and  nvhen  greater  liberty  ivas  ufed 
with  "words. — The  variety  of  ar^ 
rangementj  vuhich  the  fyntax  of  the 
Greek  language  permits^  adds  vuon-^ 
derfully  to  the  beauty  oj  found  in  the 
Greek  compofition^  and  alfo  to  the 
fenfe. — Of  what  is  called  the  natu- 
ral order  of  words  j — that  does  not 
make  the  beauty  of  compofttion.^^f 
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the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Oratioiu 
of  Demofihenes  pronounced  by  bim/eif. 
'^Two  things  required  to  make  aper-^ 
feSl  Jiile  i^that  it  fhould  be  both 
beautiful  and  pleqfant.^^^Of  the  dif^ 
ference  betnvixt  the  two.-^Four  things 
required  to  make  a  fiile  both  beautiful 
and  pleqfant^  fofar  as  concerns  the 
founds  njiz.  melody,  rhythm,  variety,. 
and  nvhat  is  decent  and  proper.— Cy 
each  qfthefe  in  order. — 216^  Rhythm 
much  inftfied  upon; — examples  of  good 
and  bad  rhythm, — Alfo  muchfaid  up^ 
on  the  'TO  irfeTOf^  and  illujlfated  by 
examples  from  Homer  ^— Of  the  Me- 
lody  of  fpeech^'—hoiv   difUngmfhed 
from  the  melody  of  muftCy—not  redu^- 
cible  to  rules. — Of  the  three  different 
charaHerSy   the  auftere,   the  florid, 
and  the  middle. — Examples  of  thefe 
from  different  author s.^Two  curious 
problems  ;— imo,  How  profe  is  to  be 
made  like  to  'uerft.—i^Oy  How  *verfe 
is  to  be  made  like  to  profi. — Thefrjl 
a  myjlery  in  his  time^ — yet  to  be  con-^ 
ccived  even  by  us. — Examples  from 
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Demqfthenes.-^This  can  only  be  done 
in  a  language  ivbich  has  the  rhythm 
of  long  andjhortfyllables ; —not  there^ 
fore  in  Engli/h^  except  the  diSiion  be 
poetical — Of  making  prof e  qf'uerfe.'— 
This  explained  by  the  HalicamaJJian 
in  a  paffage  tranflated  from  him. — 
Miltonis  verfe  the  perfeBion  of  that 

flile  in  Englijh. — Next  to  MiltorCs  is 
that  of  Dr  Armflrong.—Mr  Pope's 
verfes  very  different. ^^--ObjeSlions  to 
Milton*s  ver/ificatioh  an/kvered.'-^ 
This  work  of  the  Halicarnajian^  the 
mofl  elegant  compofttion  in  the  didaC" 
tic  flile. — Many  errors  in  the  text  to 
becorre^ed.        -         «         -         437 
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C    H    A    P.       I. 

Of  the  Roman  hijlory^  and  the  excetlence  of, 
thefubjefl  of  it  abo'ue  that  of  thcfuhjeSi 
of  any  other  hiJJory^  even  of  that  of  Hero- 
dotus,— The  two  compared  together. — 
The  progrefs  of  the  Roman  State  from 
the  fmalleji  beginnings. — Difference  in 
that  refpe£l  betuuixt  Rome  and  the  king- 
Vol.  V.  A 
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doms  of  Afta. — The    beginnings  of  the 
kingdoms  whereof  nvc  know  not^  ivc  learn 
from  the  Roman  hiJiory.-^Tbe   infiitu- 
tions  and  manners  by  ivhich  they  became 
Jo  great ; — alfo  the  viCes  by  ivhicb  they 
fell. — Comparifon  betwixt  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory  and  the  hi/lory  of  modern  nations  in 
later  times. '^^Pajfage  from  Milton  on  thai 
fubjeSf. — Of  thofe  who  have  written  the 
hijlory  of  Rome ^  beginning  nvith  Li'uy.''^ 
His  plan  very  extenfive.— His  preface 
fhows  that  he  knew  the  fruit  that  was  , 
to  be  reaped  from  thejludy  of  tb^  Roman 
hijiory. — The  character  (f  Livy^  as  he 
has  exhibited  himfelfin  his  hiftory^  is  vt* 
ry  amiable. — He  has  done  this  not  impro^ 
perly. — He  particularly  /haws  himfelft(y  '" 
be  religious  by  the  reJkSiions  he  makes  upon 
the  religion  of  the  Romans ; — extraordi- 
nary examples  of  their  regard  for  the  re- 
ligion of  an  oath. — One  reivard  he  men- 
tions of  his  labours  in  ivriting  his  hijlory^ 
that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  miferies  of 
his  own  times  ; — application  of  this  t(k  * 
the  prefent  times. — His  obfervation  upon 
the  depopulation  of  Italy  y  even  in  his  time; 
— much  greater  in  after  times, — Of  the 
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fretfjnrit  which  Livy  hasjhouon  in  the 
reprefentations  he  has  given  of  the  mife^ 
ties  of  his  time. — This  compared  ivith  the 
reprefentations given  of  thofe  times  by  the 
poets  and  flatterers  of  Augufius.^Ofthe 
faults  in  Liv/s  hifory  ;-^andfirfl  as  to 
thofe  ^f  thein2ittCT. — His  hijlory  ofthefirji 
ages  ffRome  under  the  kings  very  deficient ^ 
particularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Romulus 
and  his  great  ivar  with  the  Veijentes. 
— Enlarges  upon  nothing  but  tvhat  he  Can 
adorn  ivith  fpeecbes  and  defcriptions ; — 
example  of  this  in  the  cafe  <f  the  nvar 
hetvuixt  the  Romans  and  the  Sahines^  and 
the  union  ivith  ivhich  it  ivas  concluded. — 
His  account  of  that  tranfaSiion  compared 
with  the  Halicarnafftans. — Material  cir^ 
cumjiances  omitted  by  Livy^  but  ivhich 
arefupplied  by  the  Halicarnaffian^  in  the 
Jlory  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.—No 
fiory  altogether  feigned  by  Livy^  thd  cir^ 
cumfances  of  embeUiJJoment  may  be  added. 
— Scrupulous  in  examining  the  evidence 
vf  faHs. — Difference  in  that  refpeSl  be- 
twixt him  and  He6ior  Boece^  the  Scotch 
hijlorian. — Of  the  ^W^of  Livy. — A  fault 
common  to  other  Latin  writers ;  and  the 
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defers  of  the  language  not  to  be  imputed 
to  him. — 37?^  defe^  of  the  ivant  of  an , 
article  fupplied  by  Livy  in  fuch  a  ivay 
as  to  make  the  fentence  not  intelligible,  to, 
a  mere  Latin  fcholar. — Inftances  of  thisr 
kind. — Of  thefhort  ciit^  and  obfcurity  of 
the  file  of  Livy. — This  he  learned  in  the 
School  of  Declamation^  cohere  obfcurity 
ivasfudied^  as  nvell  asfhort  fmartfen^ 
tences. — In/lances  ofhisfhort  abrupt  file', 
"—riot  in  his  narrative  only^  but  in  his 
harangues  \—fo  fond  of  it^  that  he  gives 
up  the  ^gravity  of  the  hifloricfile^  and 
falls  into  fmart familiar  converfation. — 
Progrefs  of  the  corruption  of  \he  Roman 
tafle  of  vuriting^  begun  by  Sallufl^  carried 
on  by  Livy^  and  compleated  by  Tacitus. — \ 
The  imitation  of  Tacitus  and  fame  French 
'writers  very  fafhionable  in  Britain  fome 
*  time  ago. — But  it  is  to  be  looped^  from  a 
better  example  fJooivn^  it  ivill  be  entirely 
difufed* — Of  the  obfcurity  ofLivysflile. 
— Tivo  or  three  examples  of  that. — His 
file  compared^  in  point  of  perfpicujty^ 
nvith  tkofe  of  the  Halicarnafftany  and  of 
Julius  Caefar^ — The  ftile  of  hisfpeeches 
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is  mt  good^  the  matter  of  them  is  excels 
knU 


I  PROCEED  now,  according  to  the  me- 
thod pfopofed  in  the  end  of  the  laft 
volume,  to  fpeak  of  the  hiftory  of  Rome, 
and  of  feveral  authors  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  have  written  that  hiftory,  the  fub- 
jed:   of  which  I  think  is  ftill   more   ex- 
cellent than  that  of  Herodotus'  hiftory. 
The  fubjea  indeed  of  Herodotus  is  fo  far 
more  various  jhat  it  takes  in  the  hiftory 
of  many  nations,  all  that  were  known  in 
his  time,  and  down  to  the  age  immediately 
before  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  war,  which,  for  the  works 
preparatory  to  it,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  the  importance  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it,  is  the  greateft  event  in  the  hiftory 
of  man.     But  the  hiftory  of  none  of  thofe 
many  nations  is  fo  well  known,  or  fo  in- 
terefting  as  the  hiftory  of  Roipe,  which 
produced   the   greateft   empire    that   ever 
.was  on  earth.     And  as  to  the  great  event 
which  is  the  cataftrophe  of  Herodotus's  hi- 
ftory^ it  was  but  a  fingle  war  decided  by 
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three  fea-fights,  and  one  battle  at  land, 
(for,  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  the 
300  Spartans  cannot  be  called  a  battle) ; 
whereas  in  the  Roman  hiftory  we  have 
numbers  of  great  wars  and  famous  battles 
not  eafy  to  be  counted ;  and  there  is  nii 
hiftory  fo  diftinguifhed,  and  adorned  wkh 
illuftrious  charaders,  that  (hine  like  lights 
in  the  dark,  and  throw  a  fplendor  upon  it,' 
which  illuminates  this  hiftory  more  thaii' 
any  other. 

But  what  makes  the  Roman  ftory  a 
more  inftrudiive  and  entertaining  fubjedl  of 
hiftory  than  that  of  any  other  people,  is, 
that  we  can  trace  this  mighty  empire  back 
to  as  low  a  beginning  as  that  of  any  ftatd- 
we.  read  of.  It  was  originally  a  fmall  co- 
lony from  no  great  city,  namely,  jflbi 
Longa;  and  its  territory  at  firft  was  not 
of  the  extent  of  many  a  private  eftatc  in. 
Great  Britain.  Of  this  territory  each  citizen 
had  for  his  fliare  tivojugera^  that  is,  about 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Their  firft  wars,  as  Vale- 
rius Maximus  tells  us  *,  were  within  feven 

*  De  Animi  Moderatione,  lib.  4.  cap,  i«  fcdl.  lo* 
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miles  of  their  city «  And  the  foreewttfc  whkh 
they  waged  thofe  wars  was  ao  more  than 
3000  foot,  and  about  300  horfe  ^;  a  much 
le&  force  than  many  Scotch  barons  could 
have  brought  to  the  field,  one  of  whora» 
the  £arl  of  Douglas,  ufed  to  travel  thro* 
the  country  in  time  of  peace  with  a  reti** 
nue  of  2000  borfe.  Now  the  empires  of 
/Vfia,  of  which  Herodotus  fjpeaks,  namely, 
the  empire  of  the  Affyrians,  the  Medes^ 
and  the  Perfians,  we  cannot  trace  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings,  tho',  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  as  fmall 
ilatea  in  Afia  as  the  Roman  ;  but  we  have 
no  records  of  Afia,  till  arts  and  civility 
were  far  advanced  in  that  part  of  the  worldi 
nor  confequently  till  there  were  wars  and 
conquefts,  by  which  great  kingdoms  are 
formed.  And,  accordingly,  all  we  know 
of  Afia,  in  very  antient  times,  is,  that  a 
great  king  of  Aflyria  conquered  a  great 
part  of  it ;  then  the  Medes  conquered  the 
Aflyrians ;  and,  laftly,  the  Perfians  the 
Medes.  Whereas  we  know,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  fmall  beginnings  Ibave 

^  Dionyf.  Halic»rnar  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
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mentioned,  rofe  to  be -a  great  ftate  ia, 
midft  of  maay  warlike  nations,  more  pb\i 
fill  than  they,  with  whom .  they  liad 
contend  for  fom«  hundreds  of  years^; 
for  glory  and  dominion  only,  but  .for 
and  liberty,  and  the  means  of  fubfiflec 
During  that  time,  they  experienced,  as  i 
tieceflary,  great  viciflitudes  of  fortlu 
once  their  army  was  totally  defeated^  .:j 
their  city  taken,  all  except  the  rock  xq 
which  they  had  a  citadel,  that  theycai 
the  Capitol.  And,  when  they  came  to  6 
tend  with  the  Carthaginians  for  glory.s 
dominion,  they  loft  three  great  battl 
and,  in  the  laft  of  them,  had  7o,oot 
their  citizens  killed  upon  the  fpot,  ; 
10,000  taken  prifoners  *• 

But  what  inftru£ts  us  more  than 
thefe  various  events,  is,  that  we  learn  fi 
this  hiftory  by  what  laws,  by  what  in 
tutions,  and  by  what  manners,  the  Rom 
became  the  greateft  people  that  ever  es 
ed  in  the  great  arts  of  government 
arras.    Without  this  knowledge,  we  mi 

*  Polybius. 
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believe,  as  wc  find  fome  of  the  Greeks 
did  *9  chat  thoie  barbarians,  as  they  called 
the  Romans,  were  by  the  mere  caprice  of 
fortune  raifed  to. the  empire  of  the  world; 
But  their  hiftory,  if  diligently  ftudied,  muft 
conyiace  every  intelligent  reader,  that,  by 
their  wifdom  and  their  virtues,  they  merit- 
ed that  empire  }  and  particularly,  by  that 
greatcft  of  all  virtues,  piety,  in  which,  as 
Cicero  has  obferved,  they  excelled  all  the 
tirorld :  *  For,'  fays  he,  *  the  Spaniards  ex- 
^  ceed  us  in  numbers,  the  Qauls  in  the  glo- 

*  ry  of  war,  and  the  Greeks  in  arts :     But 

*  we  furpafs  all  nations  in  that  frime  njuif^ 

*  dom^  by  which  we  have  learned,  that  all 

*  things  arc  governed  and  direded  by  the 

*  immortal  Gods  f-' 

Nor  is  the  fall  of  this  empire  lefs  edify- 
ing than  the  rife  of  it.  Neither  (hould  we 
have  underftood  fo  well  by  what  arts  it 
rofe,  if  we  had  not  likewife  known  by 
^hat  change  of  manners,  and  what  vices 

•  Plutarchus,  Deforiuna  Populi  Romani. 
f  Oratio  de  Harufpicum  Refponfis  :    <  Sed  pictate  ac 
'  rdigione,  atque  hac  una  fapientia,  quod  Deorum  im- 

*  mortalium  numine  omnia  regi  gubernarique  perfpcxi- 

*  mus,  omnes  gentcs  nationcfque  fuperavimus/ 

Vol.  V.  B 
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it  fell.'  But,  even  in  their  fall,  we  muft  ad- 
mire this  great  people;  for  the  vices  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  virtues,  feem  to 
be  fomething  above  humanity  *, 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  I  think  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  world  has  never 
furnifhed  fuch  a  fubjed  for  hiftory  as  the 
Roman  ftate.  And,  what  may  convince 
the  reader,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  I 
have  faid,  of  the  excellency  of  this  fubjed 
of  hiftory,  let  him  compare  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory with  the  hiftory  of  fome  modern  na- 
tions in  Europe  for  thefe  laft  50  or  60 
years,  which  is  fuch,  that  I  am  perfuaded 
no  man  of  genius  or  learning  will  deign' 
to  write  it  :  And  then  we  may  apply  to  it 
what  Milton  fays  of  the  want  of  records 
in  the  barbarous  ages:  *  Perhaps,'  fays  he, 

•  difefteem  and  contempt  of  the  public  af- 

•  fairs  then  prefent,  as  not  worth  record-^ 

•  ing,  might  partly  be  in  caufe.    Certainly, 

•  ofttimes,  we  fee,  that  wife  men,  and  of 

•  beft  abilities,  have  forborn  to  write  the 

•  ads  of  their  own  days,  while  they  be- 

•  held,  with  a  jufl:  loathing  and  difdain, 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Romans  in  the  laft 
chapter  of  vol.  3.  of  this  work. 
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*  not  only  how  unworthy,  how  perverfe, 

*  how  corrupt,  but  often  how  ignoble,  how 

*  petty,  how  below  all  hiftory,  the  perfons 

*  and  their  adions  were,  who,  either  by 

*  fortune,  or  fome  rude  eleftion,  had  at- 

*  tained,  as  a  fore  judgment  and  ignominy 

*  upon  the  land,  to  have  chief  fway  in 

*  managing  the  commonwealth  *.* 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  hiftorians 
Greek  and  Latin,  who  haye  treated  this  fo 
excellent  fubje£t.  And  1  will  begin  with 
the  Ronian  hiftprian  Livy,  whofe  plan  was 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  any  other  I 
(hall  mention  ;  for  he  intended,  and  did 
adually  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  Rome 
for  the  fpace.  of  above  700  years,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  age  of 
Auguftus,  in  whith  he  lived.  In  his  pre- 
face, which  is  a  piece  of  admirable  compo- 
fition,  he  praifes,  I  think  moft  juftly,  the 
people  whofe  hiftory  he  is  to  write  :  *  Cac-- 

*  tcrum  aut  me  amor  negotii  fufceptijallit^ 

•  Milton^s  Preface  to  his  Hi/lory  of  England^  the 

vk>Ie  of  which  I  would  advife  every  reader  to  perufe, 

who  has  any  tafte  for  the  elegance  of  antient  compofi- 

^,  and  defires  to  know  how  far  it  may  be  imitated 

I  fcEnglJfh- 
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*  aiit  nulla 'nJ^uamre/}>uMk^^^       mipn  nee, 

*  /dn^iotj  nee  bonis  exemplis  ditior  fuit : 

*  Nee  in  quam  civitatem  tarn /era  avariiia 

*  Itixuriaque  immigraverint :   Nee  ubi  tan^ 

*  ius  ac  tarn  diu  pauper  tat  i  ae  parfimonia^ 

*  honqsjuerit.     J4deo^  quanto  rerum  mtnus^ 

*  (anto^  minus  eupiditatis  erat^     And  htJ  - 
kaew  perfedly  well  the  fruit  that  was  to  ^ 
be  reaped  from  reading  the  hiftory  of  the^ 
fall,  as  well  as  the  rife  of  fuch  a  people : 
for, ,  in  the  fame  preface,  there  is  the  fbl^' 
lowing  paflage  :  *  Ad  ilia  mihi  pro  fc  quip; 

*  que  acriter  intendat  animunij  quae  mta^' 

*  ^ui  ntores  fuerint :  Per  quos  virosy  quibttf^ 

*  que  artihus^  domi  mlitiaeque^  et  partum  et 

*  auSium  imperiumjit.   Labente  deindepau*] 

*  latim   difciplina^   'velut   dejidentes  primo' 

*  mores  fequatur  animo ;  deinde  ut  magis 
^  magifque  lapji  fint;  turn  ire  coeperint  prae^ 
'  eipites:   Donee  ad  haec  temporal  quibus 

*  nee  ^uitia  nojlra^  nee  remediapati  pojfumus^ 

*  perventum  eft.     Hoe  illud  eft  praeeipue 

*  in  eognitione  rerumfalubre  et  frugiferum^ 

*  omnis  te  exempli  document  a  in  illuftri  po-- 

*  fit  a  monumento  intueri :  Inde  tibi  tuaeque. 
^  reipublieae^  quod  imitere^  eapias:  Indefoe^ 
\  dum  ineeptUf  foedum  exitu^  quod  vites^ 
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Here  we  have  the  moral  of  his  hiftoryy  the 
chief  thing  to  be  coofidered  in  every  worky 
very  well  fet  forth* 

The  charadter  of  this  hiftorian,  I  thinks 
18  moft  amiable ;  for,  in  the  courfe  of  thia 
hiftory,  he  has  (hown  hirafelf  religious,  a 
lover  of  virtue,  and  who  had  fenfe  and 
philofophy  enough  to  prefer  the  firft  ages 
pf  Rome,  and  the  antient  parfimony  and 
fimplicity  of  manners,  to  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury,  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  (who  boafted,  that 
of  a  brick  he  had  made  it  a  marble  city  *) 
and  to  their  wide  extended  empire  at  that 
time*  The  rule  of  writing  hiftory,  no 
doubt,  is,  that  an  hiftorian  ihould  not  ap« 
pear  in  his  own  work  any  more  than  an  e- 
pic  or  a  tragic  poet.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  an  orator  to  exhibit  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  and  friendly  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  fpeaks  ;  for  the  charadler  of  the  orator, 
as  Ariilotle  has  told  us,  is  one  topic  of  per- 
fuafion  t  •  Whereas  the  reader  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  hiftorian. 

*  Suetoniusj  in  Vita  Augujti. 
f  Ariftot.  Rhetoric* 
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Neverthelefsy  if  an  hiftoriaa  can  naturally, 
and  without  affedation,  introduce  obferva- 
tions  upon  men  and  mapners,  and  compare 
the  times  of  which  he  is  writing  with  bet- 
tar  or  worfe  times,  and  thereby  fhow  his 
ownTentiments  and  opinions  to  be  fuch  as 
a  good  man  ought  to  have,  I  think  he  i« 
not  only  pardonable,  but  commendable. 
Now,  this  Livy  has  done,  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  hiftorian  I  know. 

And  firft,  as  to  his  fentiments  upoii^  reli* 
gion,  he  has  given  us  a  very  fine  refledioa 
comparing  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
in  antient  times  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
people  in  his  time  ;  and  he  has  introduced 
it  veyy  properly  upon  occafion  of  the  tri- 
bunes endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  bound  by  their 
military  oath  to  follow  the  conful  Quindiius 
Cincinnatus  to  the  field,  becaufe  he  was  a 
private  man,  when  they  took  that  oath. 
This  argument  from  their  own  magiftrates, 
and  tending  too  to  perfuade  them  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations,  by  not  doing  what 
they  were  Very  averfe  to  do,  one  fhould 
have  thought,  coujd  not  have  failed  of 
fuccefs.     But  fuch  was  the  reverence  at 
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that  time  for  the  relt^on  of  an  oath,  that 
they  had  no  regard  to  this  cavil  of  the  tri- 
bunes, as  Livy  very  properly  calls  it :  Up- 
on which  he  fays,  ^Nondum  hatc^  quae  nunc 
■  tenet  feculumi   negligentia  Deikm  vene^^ 

*  rat :  Nee  interpretando  Jibi  quifque  jusju'^ 

*  randum  et  leges  aptasfaciebatyfedfuos 

*  fotius  mores  ad  ea  aecommadabat-^^ 

In  another  pafTage  f  he  gives  us  an  ex* 
ample  of  their  reverence  for  their  military 
oath,  and  of  the  feverity  of  the  difciplinc 
of  their  armies,  fuch  as  I  believe  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  nation. 
In  the  283  year  of  Rome  there  happened  a 
moft  violent  contention  betwixt  the  patri-' 
cians  and  plebeians,  upon  the  fubjed  of 
the  elediion  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Before  that  time,  they  had,  from  their  firft 
ioftitucion,  been  always  eleded  in  the  co-- 
mitia  centuriata^  the  fame  in  which  the 
confuls  were  eleded ;  and  where  the  patri- 
cians, by  their  property  and  their  influence 
with  their  clients  and  dependents,  had  a 
great  weight ;  fo  that  they  had  commonly 
one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  in  their  inte- 

*  Lib.  3.  cap.  io« 
t  libb  2.  cap.  59. 
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reft.  To  prevent  this,  the  plebeians  inftft^ 
ed,  that  a  law  fhould  pafs,  ordering^the.6- 
ledion  of  tribunes  to  be  hf  the  comitia 
trUmta^  where  every  free  citizen  had  an  e- 
qual  vote,  without  regard  to  his  fortune. 
This  law  the  patricians  oppofed  moft  vehe- 
mently. And,  at  the  head  of  the  oppofi^ 
tion,  they  fet  Appius  Claudius,  whom  they 
procured  to  be  named  conful*  According- 
ly, he  oppofed  the  paffing  of  this  law  with 
fo  much  vehemence,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  wifdom  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
'  moderation  of  his  colleague,  things  would 
have  come  to  extremity ;  and  there  would 
have  been  violence  and  bloodfhed  even  ia 
the  comitia.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  patri*^ 
cians  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  law 
was  pafled ;  and  indeed  there  feemed  to 
be  fome  reafon  that  the  people  fhould 
have  the  ele&ion  of  their  own  magi* 
ilrates.  After  this,  Appius  Claudius,  the  ' 
conful,  was  fent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
into  the  country  of  the  Volfci,  who  were  j 
then  at  war  with  the  Romans.  There,  being  ( 
a  man  of  a  moft  violent  and  imperious  . 
difpofition,  full  of  the  hereditary  hatred  ^ 
his  houfe  bore  to  the  plebeians^  and  in-  \ 


n' 
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$AVatdbtfUkB,hj  the  animofity  which  the 

pc^ple-tnd  their  uihunes  had  (hdwn  agaibft 

Jiim  iu  the  bufinefs  of  the  law^  he  exercxfed 

fiiilkaiyidifciprme  with  the  greateft  feverity, 

.and ;  AA  (wh  ^  a  ma^aner  as  to  fhow  plainly 

thjpf-.he  ^was  more  guided  by  palfion  ao4 

Jl)»|i;«0  t9  the4plebeiaa$,  thaa  by  that  pru- 

dfti:^«r.which  became  a  general     The  con- 

£^qHeoce  of  tbia  was,   that,  iii  a   balttle 

W^h^be  Jiad  with  the  Volfci,  the  Romans 

ytelded   the  vidory,  and  fliamefully  fled 

to  their  camp^  and   made   no   refiftance' 

til]  the  Volfci  attacked  their  intrenchments, 

which  they  defended,  hot  chufing  to  fub*- 

mit  to  the  fliame  and  lofs  of  having  their 

c«mp.aad  their  whole  baggage  taken.    The 

next  day  Appitis  was  perfuaded  by   his 

lieutenants  and  the  tribunes  of  legions  to 

leave  the  enemy'^  country,  and  to  retire  to 

the  Roman  territories.     As  they  were  re- 

tifiag,  the  Volfci  attacked  them  :  And  the 

Romans,  inflead  of  defending  themfelves, 

lan.  away   fhamefuljy,   and  threw  down 

their  arms.     The  cbnful,  after  having  in 

vain  tried  to  make  his  troops  fland,  when 

he  had  got  out  of  the  enemy's  country 

called  them  together^  and,  afking  what  was 

Vol.  V.  C 
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become  of  their  arms  and  (laQdar4iy 
all  the  ftandard- bearers^  he  whipt  and 
cut  off  their  heads ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
army  he  deeimated.  To  which  puaifh- 
mcnt  they  quietly  fubmitted  *.  That  with 
fuch  military  difcipline  the  Romans  fliould 
conquer  the  world,  is  not  to  he  wondered,; 

What  he  fays  in  his  preface  fiiows  tbaC 
he  had  the  opinion  I  have  mentioned  pf 
the  ftate  of  Rome  in  his  own  time,  fpleor 
did  and  magnificent  as  it  then  appeared  ^ 
bc^  compared  with  its  antient  date*  It  if 
where  he  fpeaks  of  one  fruit  he  (hould  t^i§  j 
from  his  labours  in  the  great  work  be  h|4  " 
undertaken  :  *  Ego^  contra  hoc  quoque  lab(h 

*  ris  praemium  petam^  ut  me  a  con/jpeilt^ 

*  malorum^  quae  nojira  tot  per  annos  viditf 

*  aetas^  tantifper^  certe  dum  prifca  ilia  tota^  j 

*  mente  repeto^  avert am^  omnis  expers  cura^  j 

*  quae fcribentis  animumy  etji  nonfte^ef^*\ 
,*  vero^/olicitum  tamen  efficerepojjit.^  ^^^f 
it  is  certainly  one  fruit,  which  every  mao  ^ 
of  genius  and  learning,  who  (Indies  antieof 

hiftory,  reaps,  that  he  turns  his  eyes  from- 

*< 

•  Lirjr,  lib.  2.  cap.  59.  •  .:  J 
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tlic  mifery  and  futility  of  modern  times, 
to  better  ages  and  nations  where  be  can 
Jive  and  conveiTc  with  the  heroes  and  fages 
of  antient  times.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
I  can  fay  of  myfelf^  while  reading  the  Ro- 
man biftbry,  what  Livy  fays  of  himfclf 
while  writing  it,  that  my  tnindfome  'ivay 
hecomes  antient  *  ;  befides  enjoying  the  plea- 
fure  above  mentioned,  I.  flatter  myfelf, 
that,  by  reading  the  adions  and  ftudying, 
the  charaders  of  thofe  great  and  good  men, 
1  become  a  better  man  myfelf,  and  feel  a 
difpodtion  to  imitate  them  as  much  as  my 
inferior  abilities  and  lower  rank  in  life  will 
permit  f . 

•  Lib.  43.  cap.  13. 

f  I  heard  the  late  Lord  Cfeatham  fay  in  the  Houfe 
tf  Coinmons>  that  the  moft  inftruftive  book  he  ever 
fcad  was  Plutarch's  Lives :  And  I  am  pcrfuaded,  that 
it  was  by  ftudying  and  admiring  thofe  Lives  that  he 
Wcame  the  grcateft  man  of  his  age,  and  was  enabled 
by  his  coancils  to  raifc  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  arms  to 
fodi  a  height,  and  to  make  of  one  of  the  fmaliefl  king- 
doms in  Em'ope  a  great  empire,  as  great  as  the  Roman 
even  in  extent  of  land-territory ;  for  it  comprehended, 
befides  Britain  and  Ireland,  feveral  Weft  India  iflands, 
a  great  part  of  the  Continent  of  North  America,  and| 
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I  could  dwell  with  pi eafure  much  long*' 
er  upon  the  virtues  of  this  princepf  ttrra^ 
rum  populus^  as  they  are  very  propcrlyocall- 
ed  by  their  hiftorian,  who  excelled  all  the 
people  that  ever  exifted  in  arms  and-gc^^ 
vcrnment,  and  I  may  add  in  laws  j  for  they 
were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity,   whiqh 


^eater  than  all  the  countries  I  have  named,  (as  great  a^  * 
one  half  of  Europe),  our  pofleffions  in  India,  to  whklj 
the  arms  of  the  Romans  never  reached.     And,  whea 
to  fuch  an  extent  of  land-territory  we  add  our  domi* 
nion  by  fea,  which  extended  from  pole  \o  pole,  h  may 
l^c  faid  to  have  been  an  empire  very  mu^h  greater.' 
What  the  ftate  of  the  nation  is  now,  after  it  came  to  be 
governed  by  other  men  and  other  councils,  it  wbuld  te 
invidious  and  unpleaiant  tq  mention,  as  well  as  foreagn 
to  the  purpofe  of  this  work.     I  will  only  add,  that  I 
hope  his  Ton,  Mr  Pitt,  who  has  inherited  his  virtue,  ge- 
nius, and  eloquence,  will  retrieve  our  affairs  as  niuch  as 
is  poffible,  conSdering  our  lofs  of  territory,  of  militarr 
glory,  and  reputation  in  Europe,  and  the  almoft  bank- 
rupt ftate  of  our  finances,  which  he  has  already  rccfta- 
blifhed  beyond  what  coi^ld  haye  been  believed  in  fci 
fhort  a  time.     I  will  fay  no  more  on    this  fubjeft,  exr 
cept  to  give  an  advice  to  thofe  who  oppofe  him,  in  \  * 
line  of  Virgil  J 

*  Hunc  feltem  everfo  jiivenem  fuccurrcre  faeclot 

•  Ne  prohibete.'  ■ 
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eomptled  a  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  private 
property.  This  they  did  upon  the  princi* 
pfes  of  Greek  philofophy,  after  that  phi- 
lofbphy  was  introduced  among  them  {  and 
upon  tbefe  principles  have  made  a  code  of 
laws,  fo  juftly  admired  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  who  ftudy  it,  and  which  it  is 
the  boaft  of  Scotland  to  have  for  their 
common  law.  But  reflexions  of  this  kind 
would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  purpofe  j 
and  I  return  to  Livy. 

There  is  another  paflfage  concerning  re* 
Jigion  which  I  will  mention.  It  is,  where 
he  relates  the  prodigies  that  preceded  the 
lail  Macedonian  war,  for  which  he  thought 
it  was  not  improper  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  the  following  apology:  *  I  am 

*  not  ignorant,'  fays  he,  *  that  all  this  will  be 
.*  thought  vain  and  trifling  in  an  age  when 
^  fuch  events  are  quite  negleded.  It  is  from 

*  the  fame  fpirit  which  makes  men  to  believe 

*  that  the  gods  take  no  care  of  human  af- 

*  fairs,  that  thefe  prodigies  are  not  public- 

*  ly  noticed  and  recorded.     For  my  own 

*  part,'  continues  he,  *  I  do  not  know  how 

*  it  happens,  but  while  I  write  of  antient 
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^  times  my  mind  Tome  way  becomes  ao- 

*  tient.    And  befides  I  make  it  a  matter 

*  of  confcience  not  to  refufc  a  place  in  my 

*  hiftory  to  thofe  prodigies  which  our  aa- 

*  ceftors,  the  wifeft  of  men,  entered  into 

*  the  public  records,    and  expiated   with 

*  much  trouble  and  expence  V 

I  have  clfe where  obferved  f,  thai  it  is  ■ 
the  duty  of  every  hiftorian  to  inculcate  i 
that  prime  virtue  of  piety,  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  be  perfedl,  nor  can 
there  be  any  real  happinefs  among  mien. 
And  I  have  (hown,  that  not  only  the  hi- 
ftorians,  but  the  great  poets,  epic  and  tra* 
gic,  among  the  antients,  have  made  it  the 
moral  of  their  pieces,  that  the  Gods  govern 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  diredl  the  events  of  ., 
human  life.     When  I  compare,  in  this  re- 
fpe£k,  fuch  religious  hiftorians  as  Herodo-  j 
tus  and  Livy  with  fome  of  our  later  hifto-  | 
lians,  I  am  difpofed  to  believe  (and  I  am  J 
afraid  I  am  not  much  miftaken)  that  thcfc  j 

» 

*  Lib.  43.  cap.  13.  j 

I  Vol.  4.  p.  441. 


do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that 

his  providence  fuperintends  and  dire&s  the 

afikirs  of  men,  as  well  as  the  operations  of 

nature.     Such  authors,  who  have  formed 

this  unforti»nate  opinion,  I  would  advife,  if 

they  will  write,  to  apply  themfelves  to  fome 

work  of  kfs  gravity  or  dignity  thau  hiftory. 

They  may  write  copies  of  verfes,  political 

pamphlets,  magazines,  and  reviews ;  or,  if 

they  will  attempt  to  rife  to  any  work  of 

genius,   may  write  comedy.^  which,  as  it  is 

oaly  a  reprefcntation  of  common  life,  aqd 

of  the  ridiculous  of  that  life,  which  is  com- 

monly  the  cafe  of  our  modern  comedy,  has^ 

^  aothing  at*  all  to  do  with  religion,  and  is 

only  fitted 

rifu  diduccrc  riftum 
Auditoris ;  ■  '         *. 


*       ♦  Horat.  fat.  lo.  libi  i.  v.  7. In  the  comedies 

of  Terence,  which  are  imitations  of  thofe  of  Meriander 
^aii  other  writers  of  the  later  Greek  comedy^  there  is 
won  any  one  paiTage^  as  far  as  I  remember^  that  caiv 
move  a  laugh.  They  are  all  natural  and  inflru£live 
imitations  of  common  life,  without  any  mixture  of  tha 
ridiculous.  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
modem  comedy,   vol.  3.  of  this  work^  p.  3461    The*. 
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buty  to  give  up  altogether  ^  the  attempt 
to  write  any  poetry  of  a  higher  kind,  ot 
even  profe,  fuch  as  hiftory  orphilofopby. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  faid  of 
his  preferring  the  antient  ftate  of  Rome  td 
its  then  ftate  under  Auguftus^,  I  will  quottf 
here  a  pafTage  which  (hows  what  be 
thought  in  general  of  the  ftate  of  the  coua«- 
try  of  Italy  in  tbofe  antient  times,  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  his  time.  The  paftagt 
is  in  his  fixth  book,  cap.  12,  and  I  think 
it  the  more  remarkable  that  it  confirm^ 
the  truth  of  what  Pliny,  the  elder,  bal 
obferved  of  the  defolation  of  Italy  in  his 
time.     He  fays,  that  in  antient  Latium, 


^iblci  which  is  the  chief  part  of  every  dramatic  ttrork^ 
is  very  much  laboured  in  thefe  comedies.  And  it  itj 
reported  of  Menander,  who  wrote  above  a  hundred  of  J 
them,  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  that,  after  he  had  inventt 
and  arranged  the  fable,  the  fentiments  and  verfi£catid 
coft  him  very  little  trouble.  How  defective  our  cg 
dies  as  well  as  our  tragedies  are,  in  the  fablt,  every  mz 
who  has  the  idea  of  a  piece  or  whole,  and  who  has  fttf*] 
died  the  philofophy  of  poetry  in  Arlftoile^  muft  knot/j 

•  P.  13. 
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a  country  of  only  50  Roman  miles  in 
length,  and  of  no  great  breadth,  there  were 
no'Icfs  than  53  nations,  of  which  in  his 
time  there  was  not  a  veftige  *.     Livy  in 
this  paffage  tells  us,  that  none  of  the  an- 
tient  authors,   whom   he   had    confultedi 
could  account  how  the  Volfci  and  Equi 
were  able  to  recruit  their  armies  fo  foon, 
after  being  fo  often  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  tho'  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
fad.     He  gives  three  diflPerent  accounts  of 
it ;  the  laft  of  which,  and,  I  take,  the  true 
account,  is  afadt,  that  he  muft  have  known: 
\  *  Innumcrabilem  multitudlnetn  liberorum  ca^ 

*  pitum  in  iisfuijfe  locis^  quae  niinc^  vix 
^  feminario   exiguo  viiUtis  reli^o^  fervitia 

*  Romana  ahfolitudine  vindicant.^  So  that 
the  fruit  of  all  the  great  conquefts  of  the 
Komans,  and  of  all  their  wealth  and  power, 
Was  the  defolation  of  their  country,  which 

Ilia  later  times  was  fo  entirely  depopulated, 
Ihat  Conftantine,  in  order  to  repeople  it, 
fettled  in  it  300,000  Sarmatians  f. 

•  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  3.  cap.  9, 

I     t  ^o\.  4.  of  Ant.  Metaphyfics,   lib.   a.  chap.  5. 
'55- 

VoL.V.  D 
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And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  nothing 
can  (how  more  the  noble  free  fpirit  of  our 
author  than  thofc  things  which  he  has  faid 
of  the  ftate  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  under 
Auguftus  Caefar,  efpecially  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  what  the  poets  and  flatterers 
of  that  Emperor,  fuch  as  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race, have  faid  of  the  profperity  which  the 
Romans  enjoyed  under  him,  who,  if  wc 
believe  them,  reftored  the  golden  age  ift 
Italy,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greateft  man  they  ever  had,  or  ever  were 
to  have^ 

Nil  oriturum  alias^  ml  ortum  tale^  £itentes  *. 

The  charader  of  this  hiftorian  is  fo  a- 
miable,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  find  any 
fault  with  his  hiftory.  But,  as  my  bufinefe 
is  not  with  the  man,  but  with  his  writings, 
I  muft  be  excufed  to  obferve  fome  thing* 
in  thefe,  that  1  think  faulty,  both  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  the  matter  and  the  ftile. 

As  to  the  matter,  I  muft  do  him  the  ju* 
ftice  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  hi  - 

*  Horat.  lib.  2»  cpift.  u  v.  17. 
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Willingly  falfified,  or  omitted  to  relate  any 
one  fadt  thro'  favour  or  enmity  to  any 
inan  or  party  of  men.  And,  when  he  came 
down  to  later  times,  and  related  the  civil 
war  betwixt  Caefar  and  Pompey,  (a  part  of 
his  works  that  is  now  loft),  tho',  living  un- 
der the  reign  of  Auguftus,  he  might  be 
fufpe&ed  of  partiality  to  Caefar  and  his 
party,  yet,  it  is  faid,  that  his  hiftory  had 
fo  much  the  appearance  of  a  bias  to  the  o- 
thcr  fide,  that  Auguftus  faid  he  was  a  Pom- 
peian.  But,  what  chiefly  I  fmd  fault  with,' 
with  refpcdl  to  his  matter,  is,  that  it  is  de- 
fcdive,  and  that  he  has  given  us  not  fo 
much  the  hiftory,  as  the  abridgement  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  and 
particularly  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  This 
obfervation  muft  ftrike  every  one  who 
compares  Livy's  hiftory  of  that  period  with 
the  Halicarnaffian's  hiftory  of  the  fame 
period,  particularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Ro- 
mulus, which  the  Halicarnaffian  has  made 
the  fubjed  of  a  whole  book;  whereas  Livy 
has  defpatcbed  it  in  a  few  pages,  pafling  o- 
ver  fome  moft  important  tranfadions  of  his 
reign  very  flightly,  particularly  his  war 
with  the  Veijentes^   or  inhabitants  of  Veii^ 
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the  greateft  war  in  which  he  was  engaged; 
and  which  was  not  decided  without  three  - 
great  pitched  battles,  the  firft  of  which 
was  fought  the  whole  day  without  a  vic- 
tory upon  either  fide.  This  war  the  Ha- 
licarnafTian  has  related  at  confiderable 
length  *.  But  Livy  has  difpatched  it  in 
one  fliort  chapter  f,  and  fpeaks  only  of  one 
battle,  and  which  was  nothing  extraorjdi- 
nary  according  to  his  account  of  it.  It  is 
only  (lories,  which  he  can  adorn  with  de- 
fcriptions  or  fpeeches,  that  he  chufes  to 
dwell  upon  in  this  part  of  his  hiftory  ; 
and,  to  make  them  a  better  fubje(9:  for  rhe- 
toric and  defcription,  he  has  added  circum- 
ftances  to  feme  of  them,  which,  I  am  per- 
faaded,  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  account  he  has  givea 
of  the  war  of  the  Sabines  againft  Romulus, 
he  has  made  the  women,  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflid,  interpofe  betwixt  the  two 
armies,  and,  with  tears  and  fupplication^, 
and  a  very  fine  fpeech,  which  he  puts  in? 

♦  Lib.  2.  cap.  54.  et  fcq. 
f  Lib.  I.  cap.  15. 
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to  their  mouths,  addrefled  to  their  fathers 
and  hufbands,  put  an  end  to  the  battle^ 
and  make  an  immediate  peace  and  union 
betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  narrative 
is  fo  rhetorical,  and  even  poetical,  that,  if 
it  were  true,  it  is  not  like  truth  :  *  Turn 
'  Sabinae  mulieres,  quarum  ex  injuria  bel« 

*  lum  ortum  erat,  crinibus  paffis,  fciflaque 
'  vefte,  vido  malis  muliebri  pavdre,  aufae 

*  fe  inter  tela  volantia  inferre,  ex  tranf- 

*  vcrfo  impetu  fado,  dirimere  infeftas  a- 

*  cics^  dirimere  iras  :  hinc  patres,  hinc  vi- 
^  ros  orantes,  Hefefangttine  nefando  foceri 

*  generique  refpergerent :  ne  parricidio  ma-- 

*  cularent  partus  fuos^  nepotum  illiy  liber um 

*  hi  progeniem*     Si  affinitatis  inter  "vos^  Ji 

*  connubii  piget^  in  nos  vertite  iras :    nos 
caufa  belli  J  nos  vulnerum  ac  caedium  viris 

*  ac  parentibus  fumus*  Melius  peribimus^ 
^  quam  fine  alteris  veJlrAm  viduae  aut  or^ 

*  bae  'uivemus.^  Then  he  relates  how,  in 
confequence  of  this  interpofition  of  the 
women,  the  peace  betwixt  the  two  nations 
was  concluded  *. 


•  Lib.  I.  cap.  13. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Halicarnafliaa 
has  told  us  a  very  plain  and  probable  ilo- 
ry,  without  any  tragical  peripeteia,  fuch 
as  that  of  Livy,  relating  how  the  thing 
took  its  rife  from  the  council  of  one  wo- 
man, whom  he  names,  calling  her  Cherji'- 
leia^  who,  he  fays,  was  a  Sabine  of  no  ob- 
fcure  family.  She,  having  propofed  the 
thing  to  Romulus  and  the  fenate,  and  ha- 
ving met  with  their  approbation,  went  in 
proceffion  to  the  camp  of  the  Sabines,  with 
other  Sabine  women  and  their  children ; 
iind,  as  both  parties  by  that  time  were 
weary  of  the  war,  having  fufFered  nearly 
equal  lofles,  they  perfuaded  the  Sabines,  as 
they  had  done  the  Romans,  to  make^ 
peace  f .  And,  as  he  relates  this  ftory  with- 
out mentioning  any  difference  of  opinion] 
among  his  authors,  I  think  there  is  not  thes 
leaft  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

There  is  another  ftory  during  this  pc* 
riod  of  the  reign  of  the  kings,  which 
has  told  at  great  length,  but  has  omittc 
feme   material   circumftances,    which  the 

t  Lib.  2.  cap.  45. 
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Hallciraaffiati  has  related.  The  ftory  I 
mean  is  the  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu*- 
riatii.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ftory  Li- 
vy  has  not  mentioned  a  thing,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  happened,  and  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted,  as  it  fhows  how 
well  the  family  government  and  difcipline 
eftabliihed  by  Romulus,  which  I  think  was 
one  of  the  beft  of  his  many  excellent  infti- 
tutions,  was  then  kept  up*  The  Horatii,  be- 
fore they  would  undertake  the  combat,  de- 
fired  leave  to  confult  their  father.  And  it  waa 
aot  till  they  got  his  confent  and  approba- 
tion that  they  would  fight  with  their  cou- 
fins-german,  who  in  the  language  of  the 
country  were  called  their  brothcrsy  and  with 
whom  they  had  always  lived  as  brothers. 
And  he  has  omitted  another  circumftance 
Tcry  moving,  that,  before  they  engaged, 
they  embraced  and  fhed  many  tears.  And 
as  to  what  happened  after  the  combat, 
when  Horatius  killed  his  fitter,  he  has 
'told  the  ftory  very  much  to  the  difadvan- 
''lage  of  Horatius,  and  made  it,  I  think, 
not  probable ;  for  he  makes  him  kill  his  fif- 
j  ter  only  for  lamenting  the  man  who  was 
her  coufm-german,  and  was  to  have  been 
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her  fpoufe :  Whereas  the  Halicarnafliaii 
fays  that  (he  not  only  lamented  him,  but 
reproached  her  brother  with  the  moft  op- 
probrious language;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  narrative  of  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  by  being  fo  much  more  cir- 
cumftantial  than  that  of  Livy,  is  not  only 
more  conneded,  and  more  entertainingi 
but  is  really  more  probable.  Nor  can  I 
believe,  that,  tho'  the Jpecches  be  no  doubt 
all  of  his  compofition,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Livy,  he  has  feigned  fa^s^  or  related  any 
material  circumftance  that  he  did  not  find 
in  fome  one  author  or  another. 

But,  tho'  Livy  may  have  added  circura- 
flances  to  his  (lories  by  way  of  embellifh- 
ment,  or  omitted  others  that  he  ought  to 
have  mentioned,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  feigned  any  one  ftory  altogether,  or 
even  that  he  deferves  the  cenfure  of  Cali- 
gula of  being  negligent  in  his  hiftory  * ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  fee  him  in  'many 
pafFages  dating  the  different  relations  of 
the  fame  fad,  and  ftudious  to  difcover 
which  of  them  is  moft  probable,  as  ia 

*  Suetonii  Caligulay  cap.  34. 
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book  8  chap.  26;  And  in  the  end  of  that 
book  he  confefles  very  freely  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of  hiftory  as  to  fome  points/  and 
that  there  was  no  contemporary  hiftorian 
of  thofe  times,  by  whofe  authority  thefe 
controverted  points  might  be  determined. 
In  this  refped,  we  may  compare  him  with 
our  Scotch  hiftorian,  Hedor  Boece,  who, 
like  him,  has  adorned   his  hiftory  itrith 
many  fpeeches,  tho',  as  the  reader  will 
cafily  believe,  not  near  fo  good,  but,  as 
to  the  fads,  is  little  better  than  a  mere 
fabulift,  of  which  the  intelligent  readet 
will  defire  nd  Otiiei'  proof  than  this,  that, 
tho'   he    tells    us    he    took   his    hiftory 
from  three  antient  authors,  viz.  Campus 
Bellus,   Verimundus,   and   Cornelius  Mi- 
bemicus,  whom  no  body  but  himfelf  ever 
faw  or  heard  of,  yet  thefe  authors  perfed- 
ly  agree  in  their  accounts  of  fads  which 
are  faid  to  have  hsippenfed  in  a  remote  and 
barbarous  cotintry,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Chrift.     And  he  gives 
you  a  full  and  circumftantJal  hiftory  of 
the  country  from  the  earlieft  times,  with- 
out intimating  the  leaft  doubt  of  any  fa& 
Vol.  V,  E 
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that  he  relates.  And  (o  much  for  the  msttit 
of  Livy*8  hiftory. 

As  to  his  Jiile^  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
juft  to  charge  upon  him  in  particular  that 
general  fault,  which  I  have  obferved  in  the 
Latin  compofition*,  rhetorickil  as  well  as 
hiftorical,  of  concluding  fo  frequently  the 
periods  or  fentences,  or  members  of  fea- 
tences,  with  a  verb,  but  which  I  do  not 
obferve  is  more  frequent  in  Livy  than  in  o- 
ther  Latin  writers.  And  it  would  be  ftill 
more  unjuft  to  charge  him  with  the  de- 
feds  of  the  language  in  which  he  write*, 
fuch  as  the  want  of  a  prefent  participle 
paflive,  or  a  paft  participle  adive,  which 
makes  the  compofition  in  Latin  much  more 
disjointed,  incoherent,  and  often  obfcure, 
than  in  Greek.  Neither  fhould  we  charge 
to  his  account  that  greater  defed:  ftill  of 
the  Latin,  and  indeed  the  greateft  defed 
almoft  that  any  language  can  have,  the 
want  of  an  Article ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that,  when  two  words  are  joined 
together  in  a  propofition>  we  cannot   tell 

♦  Vol.  4.  p.  227.  ct  ftq. 
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which  is  the  fubjed,  and  which  the  pre- 
dicate. Of  this  I  have  eliewhere  obferved 
one  example  in  Livy^  in  the  cafe  of  the  two 
names  hifter  and  ludio  for  ajfagr-pjayer*. 
There  perhaps  the  ambiguity  was  unavoid- 
able. But  he  has  ufed  expreflions  fuch  as 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  Latin  author, 
which,  for  want  of  the  article,  are  not  in- 
telligible to  any  man  who  does  not  under- 
ftand  Greek.  Now,  I  think  it  is  a  fauh  in  an 
author  to  write  fo  in  any  language  that  he 
cannot  be  underftood  without  the  know- 
ledge of  another.  Of  this  I  will  give  two 
or  three  inftances  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given. 

The  firft  I  fhall  give  is  from  the  end  of 
the  third  book,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
judgment  that  the  people  of  Rome  gave  in 
their  own  favour,  in  a  queftion  concerning 
the  property  of  fome  lands  betwixt  two 
neighbouring  nations,  he  fays,  the  judgment 
was  in  the  main  right,  as  the  land  was 
truly  theirs,  if  it  had  been  given  by  other 
judges.     Then  he  adds,  *  Nu7ic  hand  fane 

♦  Vol.  4.  p.  92. 
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Neither  would  I  impute  to  Livy  the 
want  of  thofe  conne£l:ing  particles,  fuch  as 
fjitVf  S^Bf  fJLT/iv^  S^rif  ^ovvj  roi  and  roiyapoufi 
which,  befides  giving  a  flow  to  the  Greek 
compofition,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Latin,  conned  the  fenfe  and  give  an 
emphafis  to  it,  which  it  wants  in  Latin ; 
and  mufl:  have  had  dill  greater  effe&  in 
fpeaking  than  in  writing,  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  contributed  not  a  little  to  givej 
that  rotunditas  oris^  which  Horace  com- 1 


▼erb  not  being  changed^  the  following  noun  or  partid' 
pie  agrees  with  it  in  cafe,  as  tym  •w  $tm  ivUi*  mrifut 
flATF ;  and  alfo  of  the  common  Latin  conftrudiion^  vrbac 
the  perfon  of  the  verb  is  changed,  as  d9s  •$$»  n  m^ 
xxt  9rA«tfT«y  mOv^tif.     This  parage  therefore  appeari 
to  me  as  clear  as  it  did  to  Euftathius.    The  Do£h)f| 
however,    it  feems,  thought  it  very  difficult ; 
has    given   us  a  long  note  upon   it,   which  is, 
doubt,  thought  to  be  very  learned  and  ingenious 
thofe  who  admire  the  Doftor's  Greek  learning, 
think  that'  he  has  made  great  difcoverids   in  that  bH 
guage,  particularly  with  lefpcft  to  the  tcnfcs,  of  whk6> 
he  has  given  us  a  fyftem  quite  different  from  that  of  aK 
other  grammarians  antient  or  modern  ;  and  has  fooo^ 
out  one  tenfe  in  Greek,  fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in  no(^ 
ther  language,  by  which  a  paft  aftion  is  denoted  to  IfJ 
quickly  performed.     See  vol.  2.  of  this  work,  p.  15^ 
and  156. 
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menda  in  the  Greek  fpeech  *.  AbJ  indeedi 
tbo',  withouE  the  ufe  of  fuch  patti^let,  th4 
WPrd«  may  be  conneded  together,  tho 
fentences  never  can  be  conneded  fp  much  a$ 
they  ought  to  be*  And  of  this  di^fed,  both 
in  the  Latin  and  the  modern  languages, 
every  man  who  has  read  qluch  Greek, 
and  ftudicd  the  beauties  of  cbmpofition  in 
that  language,  muft  be  fenfible  f. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  this  defed, 
is  by  compofing  in  periods,  or  fentences  of 
fome  length,  which  will  make  the  compofi- 
tion  appear  Ids  broken  and  disjointed.  But 
Livy,  inftead  of  applying  this  remedy,  has 
aggravated  the  defedl  of  his  language,  by 
cutting  his  (lile  into  ihort,  abrupt,  uncon- 
neded  fentences,  and  affeding  a  brevity, 
and  with  it  a  point  and  a  turn,  which  ve** 
ry  often  produces  a  great  obfcurity.  Both 
thefe  faults  of  flile  the  Romans  acquired 
in   their    fchools   of  declamation,    which 

^  De  Arte  Pcetica^  v.  333. 

L        f  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjedi:,  roir.  4.  p. 
^  63.  and  following,  alfo  p.  95. 

Vol.  V.  F 
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were  To  much  in  fafhion  among  them  in 
later  times,  that  every  man  who  was  bred 
to  fpeak  or  writ^  frequented  them,  and 
there  formed  his  tafte  of  ftile  and  compo- 
fition.  That  Livy  was  taught  in  one  of 
thefe  fchools,  I  think,  is  evident  from  the 
the  whole  colour  of  his  ilile,  and  from 
fome  particular  paflages  that  I  have  already 
quoted.  And  I  will  here  quote  fome  more 
to  fliow  that  he  learned  there  both  the 
fhort  cut  of  ftile,  which  he  affefts  fo  much, 
and  alfo  that  obfcurity  which  thofe  de- 
claimers  ftudied  :  For  they  thought  that 
their  fmart,  pointed  fentences,  the  n/ibran- 
tes  fentenfiolae^  as  Petronius  calls  thenr, 
were  the  better  for  their  meaning  not 
being  obviotts,  which  they  imagined  was 
more  ftriking,  if  it  took  time  and  thought 
to  find  it  our.  And  Seneca  mentions  one 
of  them,  who  recommended  it  to  his  fcho- 
lars,  to  cloud  or  darken  their  conceits  as 
much  as  they  could,  ((r:voTi^g  was  the  word 
he  ufed):  And  he  commended  one  of  them 
very  much  for  being  fo  obfcure,  ut  nt  vcl 
ipfc  intelligam. 
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I  will  firft  give  fome  examples  from  this 
author  of  a  ftile  fo  cut  into  ihort  fentences, 
as  not  to  deferve  the  name  of  compofition. 
After  the  fpeech  above  mentioned,  which 
he  puts  into  th^  mouth  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
men, he  defcribes  the  eflfedl  of  it  in  this 
manner :  *  Movet  res  turn  multitudinem, 
^  turn  duces.     Silentium  et  repentina  fit 

*  quies;  inde  ad  foedus  faciendum  duces 

•  prodeunt :  nee  pacem  modo,  fed  et  civi- 
'  tatem  unam  ex  duabus  faciunt :  regnum 

*  confociant ;   imperium  omne  conferunt 

•  Romam  V  The  relation  of  fo  great  an 
event,  one  of  the  greateft  in  the  Roman 
ftory,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  been  cut 
and  broken,  and  minced  down  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  fhould  have  been  narrated,  if 
not  in  a  full  well  turned  period,  at  leaft 
not  in  an  unconnedied  disjointed  ftile,  ve- 
ry diflferent  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Halicarnaffian  relates  it  f- 

And  not  only  in  his  narrative  does  he 
ufe  this  fhort,  abrupt  ftile,  but  even  in  his 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  13. 
f  Lib.  2.  cap.  46. 
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rpeecli69,  where  it  is  ftill  more  impropifrr ; 
for  nobody  fpeaking  in  that  way  in  a  pu- 
blic afletnbly  could  be  heard  with  any  pa« 
tience^  or  attended  to.  Howcjvct  Livy  hak 
ufed  it  in  his  fpeeches  ;  and,  (what  is  fin- 
gular  in  his  ftile,  and  diftinguifties  it  ^vett 
from  that  of  Tacitus,  or  any  other  author 
I  know),  more  in  them  than  in  his  narra- 
tive. After  the  expulfion  of  the  king% 
he  makes  the  violent  republicans  fpeak  a* 
gainft  one  of  the  confuls,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  Tarquinius,  in  thii 
manner  :  *  Nimium  Tarquinios  regno  af- 

*  fuefle.  Initium  a  Prifco  fadum/  Then, 
a  little  after  :  *  Pulfo  3uperbo,  penes  Col- 

*  latinum  imperium  effe.  Nefcire  Tarquini- 

*  08  privates  vivere:  Non  placcre  nomen; 

*  periculofum  effe  libertati  */  Then,  in 
a  fpeech  which  his  colleague  Brutus  makes 
in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  perfuades 
him  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pretty  little   fentences  :  *  Regium 

*  genus,  regium  nomen,  non  folum  in  ci- 

*  vitate,  fed  etiam  in  imperio  effe.     Id  of- 

♦  Lib,  2.  cap.  2 
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*  ficfere,  id  obftare  iibcrtati^     Hunc^  tu, 

*  tual  tdlutitate,  L.  Tarqmnii  remove  me* 

*  mm.  Meminerimus,  fatemUr,  cjccifti  rfe- 
'  gfes.  Abfolve  bcneficiiiin  tuiim*  Aufcr 
^  hinc  Tcgium  nomen  */ 


•  Lib.  a.  cap.  2.  In  thb  fpeech  we  have  the  ftilc 
of  Fortius  Latro  and  the  other  declaimers  of  his  age 
Very  etaftly  imitated ;  for  they  frcqncntly  addrcflcd 
Uioie  to  ^hom  they  fpoke  in  fuch  fentences  as,   *  Ab» 

<  fiive  ben^icium  iuum.  Aufir  hinc  regium  nomen!  And 
there  is  another  fpeech,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  father  of  Horatius  in  defisnce  of  his  fon  for  the 
murder  of  his  fifte^,  (lit).  1  •  cap.  26.)  w&lch,  if  poffible, 
is  ftiU  niore  like  to  the  ftile  of  Fortius  Latro.  In  this 
Ipeecfa  the  father  turns  from  the  people,  to  whom  he 
was  fpeaking,  and  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  LiAof : 

<  /  I'lBor^  cdliga  manuSj  quae  pauh  ante  armatae  imperium 
^  populo  Romano  pepererunU     /,  caput  obnube  Hberatoris 

<  urbis  hujus :  arb^e  in/ettci  fujpende  :  virbera^  vet  tntra 

*  pomoeriunif  modo  inter  Ulapila  etjpolia  boftium;  vel  extrm 

*  pomoerium,  modo  intra  fepukbra  Curiatiorum,  ^u$  #- 
«  nim  ducere  hunc  juvenem  poteftis^  ubi  nonfum  decora  eum 
^  a  tanta  foediiate  fupplicH  vindicentP*  And  indeed,  who- 
ever reads  the  Suaforiae  uc  Cohtroverfiae  of  Seneca  with 
any  attention,  muil  be  convinced  that  the  two  ftiles 
refemble  one  another  as  much^  I  think,  as  any  ftiles  can 
do.  See  what  I  have  written  upon  the  fubjefl  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  cap.  13.  of  vol.  3.  of  this 
ffc^k,  f/.  50.  ct  feq. 
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Many  examples  may  be  given  from 
this  author  of  fpeeches  of  like  compofition, 
fuch  as  the  fpeech  of  Mucius  Scaevola  to 
Forfena  the  Etrufcan  King,  in  lib  2.  cap. 
12.   the  fpeeches  of  the  people  againft 
the  Patricians  upon  occafion  of  the  fudden 
death  of  a  Tribune,  who  was  fufpeSed  to 
be  murdered  by  the  Patricians,  ibid.  cap. 
55.    And  there  is  a  fpeech  againft  the  De- 
cemviri, lib.  3*  cap.  52.  confiding  almoft 
intirely  of  fhort,  pungent  interrogations, 
after  the  manner  of  the  fchool  of  decla- 
mation, no  lefs  than  eight  of  them  in  a 
firing*     It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  are 
only  fhort  fpeeches,  introduced  occafional- 
ly,  and  made  part  of  the  narrative,  and 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  rather  as  re- 
flections   on   what   was   pafling   than  as 
fpeeches :  But  in  his  moft  formal  harangues 
there  is  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  colour  of 
flile,  nor  can  I  find  any  thing  in  them  like 
the   compofuion   of   Demofthenes,   upon 
:  which,  and  the  orations  of  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  in  his  hiftory,  who  has  imitated  De- 
mofthenes  fo   well,   I   have   formed   my 
tafte   of  a  rhetorical  ftile*     At  the  fame 
time  I  muft  do  Livy  the  juftice  to  acknow- 
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ledge,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  matter 
and  good  ai^ument  in  his  fpeeches ;  for 
which  reafoQ  I  think  they  fliould  be  care- 
fully ftudied  by  thofe  who  would  form 
themfelves  to  be  fpeakers  upon  public  bu« 
fmefs. 

Livy  feems  to  be  fo  fond  of  this  neat, 
trim  ftile,  as  fome  people  think  it,  that, 
for  the  fake  of  it,  he  fometimes  gives  up 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  hiftorical 
ftile,  and  falls  into  the  ftile  of  familiar 
fmart  converfation*  As  where  he  defcribes 
Collatinus,  the  hufbandof  Lucretia,  drink- 
ing with  the  fons  of  Tarquin,  when  the 
converfation  turned  upon  their  wives,  each 
commending  his  own*  To  decide  the  pre- 
ference, Collatinus  propofed  that  they 
fliould  get  upon  horfeback,  (for  they  were 
then  in  the  camp  before  Ardea),  and  go  to 
Rome  to  fee  what  his  wife  Lucretia  was 
then  doing.     Livy  adds  :  '  Incaluerant  vi- 

*  no.     Age  fane  omnes.    Citatis  equis  ad- 

•  volant  Romam*.'  This  is  certainly  more 

*  Lib;  I.  cap^57« 
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the  ftile  of  comedy  than  hiftorf :  And 
many  fimilar  parages  might  be  quoted 
from  Terence. 

That  this  {hbrt  cut  of  ftile  came  frpin 

the  fchools  of  declamation,  is  evident  from 

the  famples  of  the  declamations  preferved 

to  us  by  Seneca,  where  there  is  nothing 

like  comppfuion  in  periods,  but  the  w^ole 

confifts  of  fhprt  unconned):ed  fentenccs.   It 

was  thefe  fchools  that  gave  rife  to  this 

ftile  of  writing  among  the  Ron^ans,  quitp 

unknown  to  the  Greeks,  among  lyhpm 

there  were  no  fu.h  fchools;  for,  tho'  they 

had  fchools  of  rhetoric,  fuch  as  that  of  I« 

focrates,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  thofc 

fchools  they  declaimed  upon  fi^itious  futh 

jeds,  but  were  only  taught  the  precepts  of 

the  art ;  or,  if  they  pradifed  it,  it  was  up-  ^ 

on  fome  real  fubjeds,  which  might  be  a- 

gitated  at  the  time.     Salluft  was  the  firft 

author  who  wrote  in  this  ftile.     After  him 

came  our  author,  who  added  to  the  fliort 

fentences  of  Salluft  the  fmart  turns,  and 

what  may  be  called  quaint  conceits,  as  well 

as  the  obfcurity  of  the  declaimers  of  his 

age,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
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Salluft.  Then  came  Tacitus,  who  lived  at 
a  thne  when  the  Romans  began  10  give  o- 
ver  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors,  and 
to  form  themfelves  upon  models  of  their 
own.  He  imitated  Salluft  and  Livy  ;  but 
has  made  his  ftile  much  worfe  than  that 
of  either  of  them,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
completed  thi  corruption  of  the  tafte  of 
Roman  writing ;  for  he  has  added  to  the 
abrupt,  disjointed  ftile  of  Salluft,  and  to 
the  fmart,  fhort  fentences  of  Livy,  an 
affedation  of  faying  every  the  moft  com- 
mon thing  in  a  way  uncommon  and  fur- 
prifing,  and  thereby  has  made  a  riddle, 
where  is  nothing  at  bottom,  but  plain  and 
ordinary  fenfe.  And,  from  this  oracular 
obfcurity  of  exprelSion,  he  has  acquired  a- 
mong  fome  people  the  reputation  of  ora- 
cular wifdom.  And  thus  it  appears,  that 
Tacitus  has  verified  Horace's  obfervation, 
decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.  And  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  to 
make  a  bad  pattern  worfe  in  the  imitation, 
as  it  is  much  cafier  to  imitate  Vv'hat  is  bacj 
in  any  pattern  than  what  is  good. 

This  is  the  progrefs  of  the  corruptior\  of 
ftile  among  the  Romans:  And  the  queftioa 
Vol.  V.  G 
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is,   whether   w«   moderns  are  to  imitate 
fuch  authors  as  the  three  I  have  mentioned, 
or  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  fuch  as 
Demofthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
the  Halicarnaffian,  who  never  formed  their 
lafte  of  writing  or  fpeaking  in  a  fchool 
of  declamation ;  for  it  is  of  abfolute  necef- 
fity,  that  we  fhould  learn  from  fome  of  the 
antients  to  fpeak  or  write,  as  well  as  to  paint 
or  make  ftatues.   Now,  if  we  ftudy  and  ad- 
mire fuch  Latin  authors  is  the  three  writers  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  have 
a  good  tafte  in  writing,  as  impoffible  as,  to 
ufe  a  fimile  of  Petronius,  that  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  kitchen,  (he  might  have  faid  in  a 
houfe  of  office),  fhould  fmell  fweet.     And 
our  tafte  will  be  fo  much  formed  to  their 
taflc  and  manners,   as   not  to  be  able  to 
fpeak  or  write  in  any  other,  nor  indeed,  as 
1  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  to  underftand 
very  well  what  is  written  or  fpoken  in  a  bet- 
ter flile.    It  was  fome  years  ago  the  falhioa 
in  Britain  to  imitate  Tacitus,  and  the  French 
writers,  fuch  as  Montciquicu,  that  is,  Ta- 
citus at  feccad  hand.   And  it  was  imagined 
that  the  fenfe  wzs  more   condenfed,   andt 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  239.  240. 
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more  fbrcibly  conveyed  in  that  way,  than 
when  diffufed  into  periods  and  long  fen- 
tences :  Whereas  I  hold  the  contrary  to  be 
the  truth ;  and  that,  as  an  argumeiit  can* 
not  be  apprehended,  unlefs  the  propofitions 
of  which  it  confifts  be  all  under  the  view 
of  the  mind  at  once,  it  is  better  that  they 
(hould  be  all  comiprehended  iii  one  period, 
than  that  they  fhould  be  itiinced  dowrx 
and  frittered  into  fhort,  unconneded  fen- 
tences.  This,  I  hope,  will  foon  be  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  and  the  tafte  of  the  natiort 
reformed  both  by  the  ftudy  of  the  heft  an- 
tient  authors,  and  by  the  example  of  our 
Minifter,  who  fpeaks  in  periods  with  fuch 
univerfal  applaufe,  and  who  was  trained^ 
as  I  have  heard,  to  fpeak  in  that  way  by 
his  Father,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
have  faid  the  Duke  of  Wharton  was  by  his 
Father  * ;  for  it  is  only  by  example  and 
imitation  that  the  tafte  or  ear  can  be  form- 
ed to  that  kind  of  compofition. 

From  the  fame  fountain  Livy  has  deri- 
ved the  obfcurity  of  his  ftile.     And  indeed 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  2i^4, 
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it  is  neceflary,  if  I  write  or  fpeak  in  fliort 
fentences,  and  aflfedt  to  give  a  point  and  a 
fmart  turn  to  the  thought,  that  I  fliould  ftu- 
dy  to  be  very  brief;  the  confequenceof 
which  is,  that  I  muft  be  often  obfcure. 
It  is  therefore  not  without  reafon  that  Pe- 
tronius  has  accufed  the  declaimers  of  ha- 
ving ruined  eloquence,  and  every  kind  of 
writing.  I  will  only  give  one  or  two  in- 
ftances  of  the  obfcurity  of  Livy  out  of  ve- 
ry many  that  might  be  given  ;  for,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  think  that  there  is  an  obfcuri- 
ty, greater  or  lefs,  that  runs  through  his 
whole  hiftory.  The  firft  I  fhall  mention 
is,  where  he  makes  Mettus  the  general  of 
the  Albans,  in  a  conference  which  he  dcfi- 
red  with  Tulius  the  Roman  king,  before 
the  armies  fhould  engage,  fpeak  to  him  in 
this  manner :  *  In jurias,  et  non  redditas  res 

*  ex  foedere,  quae  lepetitae  fint,  et  ego  re- 

*  gem  noftrum  Cluilium,  caufam  hujufce 

*  efle  belli,  audifle  videor  :  nee  te  dubito, 

*  Tulle,  eadem  prae  te  ferre  */  Where 
neither  the  eonftrudion  nor  the  fenfe  can 
be  made  out  without  fupplying  an  ellipfis^ 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  33^ 
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altogether  uncommon  and  without  exam- 
ple, as  far  as  I  know.  The  words  wanted 
to  make  the  fentence  intelligible,  are  prat 
ft  ferrc^  after  the  words,  regent  noftrum 
Cluilitttn ;  and  with  this  addition  the  mean- 
mg  is.  That  ^  I  think  I  have  heard  that 

*  our  King  Cluilius  pretends  that  the  caufe 

*  of  the  war  is  injuries  for  which  indem- 
'  nification  is  refufed.     And  I  doubt  not, 

*  Tullus,  but  that  you  pretend  the  fame/ 
Where,  if  the  concluding  claufe  prae  te 
ferre  could  have  applied  to  the  preceding 

part  of  the  fentence,  the  ellipfis  might 
have  been  endured  ;  but,  as  it  cannot,  but 
mull  be  changed  into  praefe  ferre^  it  is  a 
perfed  riddle,  which  I  believe  I  fhould 
never  have  been  able  to  have  folved  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  an  ingenious  friend 
of  mine,  Mr  John  Hunter  Profeflbr  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrews, 
whom  I  had  occafion  to  mention  before 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  much  more  natural  interpretation  of 
thepaffage,  than  to  fupply,  as  Crevier  does, 
the  words,  quum  dixit ;  which  is  an  el- 
lipfis without  example. 
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might  have  praifed  him  as  he  did  one  of 
his  fcholars,  by  faying  ne  vel  ipfe  intcUigQ. 

There  is  another  paflage  fo  remarkably 
obfcure  that  the  meaning  of  it  can  only  be 
divined,  not  made  out  from  the  words.  It  is 
where  he  defcribes  the  (Iratagem  which 
Hannibal  ufed  to  pafs  the  Rhone  in  oppo- 
fition  to  an  army  of  Gauls,  who  were  up- 
on the  other  fide.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his 
21.  book,  cap.  27.  It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted.  And  I  (hall  only  add,  that 
the  obfcurity  of  it  may  arife  not  fo  much 
from  the  intricacy  and  perplexity  of  the 
ftile,  as  from  his  intire  ignorance  of  mili- 
tary aflFairs,  which  he  could  not  learn  in 
the  fchool  of  declamation,  and  which,  it 
does  not  appear,  he  had  ever  any  other  op- 
portunity of  learning :  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  fhould  think 
his  accounts  of  battles  fo  obfcure,  when 
we  read  thofe  given  us  by  Polybius  and 
Julius  Caefar,  with  whom  compared,  we 
may  fay,  (to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Shakefpear), 
that  Livy  kneiv  710  more  of  the  divifton  0/  a 
Rattle  than  afpinjler. 
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This  cenfure  may  appcir  to  many  pre- 
fumptuous,  and  much  too  fevere  upon  an  au- 
thor of  fuch  reputation  as  Livy.  I  will 
therefore  quote  fome  paffages  from  him  ia 
lupport  of  it :  And  I  will  begin  with  his 
defcription  of  the  Roman  legion  and  the 
divifion  of  their  battle  *,  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  his  account  of  the  great  and  de- 
cifive  battle  with  the  Latins,  and  which  is 
plainly  intended  for  the  inftrudion  of  thofe 
who  were  not  military  men,  or  at  leafl: . 
were  ignorant  of  the  Roman  manner  of 
fighting.  But  let  any  man  compare  it  with 
the  account  given  us  by  Polybius  of  the 
Roman  difcipline  and  divifion  of  the  le- 
gion, and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  it 
does  not  at  all  anfwer  that  purpofe.  For 
it  is  much  too  fhort,  and  in  many  places 
obfcure,  particularly  in  his  account  of  the 
Triariif  which  I  think  is  not  intelligible?, 
notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that  Lipfius, 
in  his  work  De  Militia  Romana^  has  taken 
to  botch  and  mend  it.  And  there  is  oujp 
order  of  men  in  the  Roman  army,  whom 

•  Lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

Vol.  V,  H 
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he  calls  accenfi^  but  of  whom  he  tells  U8 
nothing,  except  that  they  were  the  weak-' 
eft  part  of  the  army,  and  therefore  throwq 
into  the  laft  line.  But  he  (hould  have  told 
us  a  great  deal  more  concerning  theni^  as 
it  was  by  bringing  them  up  into  the  firft 
line,  that  Manlius  gained  the  battle  he  af- 
terwards defcribes  ;  for  by  this  movement 
he  made  the  Latins  believe  that  it  was 
his  Ttiarii,  whom  he  had  brought  up,  which 
made  them  advance  their  Triarii,  while 
Manlius  kept  his  in  referve,  and  by  that 
means  won  the  battle*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  defcription  given  us  by  Polybiu* 
pf  the  legion  is  full,  accurate,  and  clear  fi 

•  Lib.  8.  cap,  lo. 

t  It  is  contained  in  one  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
Jlxth  book  of  his  hiftory,  p.  466.  of  Cafaubon's  edition, 
But  the  excerpt  is  not  full ;  for  we  have  in  it  only  an 
account  of  the  number  of  the  legion,  the  divifions  and 
and  fubdivifions  of  it,  the  officers  fuperior  and  inferior, 
and  their  manner  of  marching  and  encamping.  But  he 
fays  that  he  was  to  inform  us  alTo  of  their  fra(«T«{ff, 
pr,  order  of  battle^  (ibid.  p.  472.  lit.  E.)  This  however 
is  wanting  ;  but  it  is  pretty  well  fuppHcd,  by  what  Lir 
yy  has  faid  upon  the  fubjeit  in  his  defcription  of  tl^c 
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in  fliom  it  is  fuch,  that  without  it,  and  what 
he  has  told  us  in  other  places  of  the  Ro- 
man manner  of  fighting,  I,  for  my  part, 
ihould  have  known  very  little  of  that  art 
of  war,  in  w*hich  they  excelled  all  the  world. 

The  next  paflage  I  fliall  quote,  is  from 
his  defcription  of  the  great  battle  of  Zama, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage^ and  put  aii  end  to  the  fecond  Pu-" 
nic  war«   The  account  of  this  battle  he  has 
copied  from  Polybius^  as  indeed  of  all  the 
battles  in  this  Punic  war.     But  in  his  de^ 
fcription  of  this  battle  he  has  either  mif* 
underftood  Polybius,  or  expreffed  his  mean* 
ing  very  ill  in  one  mod  material  particular^ 
upon  which  the  fate  of  the  battle  appears 
to  me  to  have  depended.     Polybius  tells 
tis,thatScipio  ranged  the  hajlati  2Lndprinci^ 
pes  in  two  lines,  but  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  manner  of  the  Romans.     For  he 
did  not  place  the  manipuli  of  the  fecond 

legion,  and  which  is  bj  much  the  beft  part  of  that  dc« 
iia:qidon.  And  Polybius  himfelf,  in  his  account  above 
mentioned  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  has  explained  very 
Irdl  the  ordinary  form  of  their  battle,  by  telling  us  the 
dianges  v?hich  Scipio  made  in  it  upon  that  occafion. 
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line  oppofitc  to  {he  intervals  of  the  firft^ 
but  diredly  behind  the  manipuli  of  the 
fiift  line,  fo  as  to  give  a  clear  paflfage  to 
the  elephants.  This  is  mod  clearly  ex- 
prefled  by  Polybius  ;  but  obferve  how  it  is 
rendered  by  Livy,     *  Non  confertas  autem 

*  cohortes  ante  fua  quamque  (igna   inftru- 

*  ebat,  fed  manipulos  aliquantum  inter  fe 

*  diftantes,  ut  eflet  fpaiium  quo  elephantcs 

*  hoftium  accepti,  nihil  ordines  turbarerit*/ 
Here  there  appears  to  be  no  error  in  the 
text ;  but  what  the  fenfe  of  it  is  I  am  alto- 
gether at  a  lofs  to  find  out.  And  I  think 
I  mtiy  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  military 
men  even  of  his  own  time  would  hardly 
have  guefled  what  he  meant.  One  error 
in  the  pafTage  is  obvious,  that  he  fpeaks  of 
cohorts  as  a  divifion  of  the  legion  then  in 
ufe  among  the  Romans;  whereas  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  Polybius*s  account  of  the  legion, 
and  even  from  his  own,  which  I  have 
quoted,  that  no  fuch  divifion  was  then 
known.  All  we  know  of  that  matter 
is,  that  the  legion  was  fo  divided  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar,  but  how  long  before 
we  know  not. 

f  Lib.  30.  cap.  33.  -4 
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What  makes  me  imagine  that  Livy  has 
miftaken  altogether  the  meaning  of  Poly«> 
bius,  rather  than  exprefled  it  ill,  is,  that  in 
his  defcription  of  another  famous  battle^ 
which  he  has  alfo  copied  from  Polybius^ 
he   has    plainly  miftranflated  him  ;    and 
the  error  is  fo  capital,  that  it  makes  non- 
fenfc  of  the  whole  account  of  the  battle. 
The  battle  I  mean  is  the  famous  one  of 
Cynofcepbalai^  betwixt  Flaminius  the  Ro- 
man conful  and  Philip  King  of  Macedon^ 
in  the  firft  Macedonian  war*     The  error 
is  where  Livy  tells  us,  that>  when  the  right 
wing  of  the  Macedonian  army,  where  Phi- 
lip commanded  in  perfon,  got  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  Philip  gave  this  order  to 
his  men  :  ^  Caetratos  et  Macedonium  pha- 
^  langen,  haftis  pofitis,  quarum  longitude 

*  impedimento  erat,  gladiis  rem  gerere  ju- 

•  betV  Now,  from  Polybius's  defcription 
of  the  phalanx  fubjoined  to  his  account  of 
this  battle  tf  which  defcription  Livy  certain- 
ly ought  to  have  fiudied  and  underftood  be- 

*  lib.  33*  cap.  8. 

f  lib.  17.  cap.  762.  eiit*  Cafauhm^ 
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fore  he  gave  an  account  of  this  Roman  battle 
with  that  phalanx,  it  evidently  appears  that 
thefe  fpearsy  which  Livj  makes  the  Macedo^ 
nians  throw  away  as  ufelefs  on  account  of 
their  length,  were  no  other  than  thc/ariffaCy 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  phalanx,  and 
which  made  it  irrefiftiblcf  where  the  ground 
was  level  and  even,  and  it  was  oppofed  on* 
ly  in  front.  This  weapon  was  14  cubits 
long  J  and  every  man  of  the  16  in  depth, 
of  which  the  phalanx  confi(led»  had  one 
of  them,  which  was  laid  over  the  ihoulders 
of  the  men  before  him  :  And  the  weapon 
was  fo  ponderous  that  it  was  wielded  with 
both  hands.  A  fingle  fpear  of  this  kind 
muft  have  had  a  great  force  againft  any 
man  armed  with  lighter  and  fhorter  wea- 
pons ;  but,  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  men  in 
the  phalanx,  and  the  loofer  order  of  thie 
Romans,  one  of  whom  was  by  that  means 
oppofed  to  two  Macedonians,  the  number  of 
farifiae  that  each  Roman  had  to  encoun- 
ter, was,  according  to  Polybius'  calculation, 
no  Icfs  than  10.  So  that  he  had  this  wood 
of  fpears  to  cut  down  or  get  thro*  before 
he  could  reach  the  body  of  a  Macedonian 
with  his  fword,  which,  as  it  ii  well  known. 
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was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Roman  fol-** 
dier.     What  the  reft  of  the  armour  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was,   Polybius  has 
not  told  us ;   but  Plutarch  has  fupplied 
that  dcfeO,  in  bis  life  of  Pauliis  i£miUus, 
where,  defcribing  his  battle  with  Perfeus, 
he  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as  the  Romans 
came  tp  clofe  with  the  Macedonians,  by 
the  meafis  which  he  mentions,  there  was 
no  match :  For  the  Macedonians  had  no- 
thing that  could  avail  them  in  a  clofe  en^ 
counter  except  little  fwords,  which  he  calls 
f^^ipj^ia,  and.  light  targets,  which  he  ex- 
prefles  by  the  diminutive  7reXrapi(ti  where- 
as the  Romans  had  ftrong  heavy  fwords, 
agdnft  which  the  Macedonian  light  target 
was  no  defence ;  and,  in  place  of  that  tar- 
get, they  had  great  fhields  that  covered 
their  whole  body.     But  the  Macedonians, 
he  fays,  while  the  order  of  the  phalanx 
was  preferved,  and  they  at  liberty  to  ufe 
their  forijfae^    made    fuch  an  imprefHon 
with  them,  that  neither  the  heavy  ftiields 

]of  the  Romans  nor  their  coats  of  mail 
could  refift  them,  but  they  pierced  thro^ 
>ll  into  their  bodies :  And  the  Macedo- 
(uans,  he  fays,  threw  them  over  their  heads 
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upon  the  points  of  their  farijfae.  This 
defcription  of  the  battle  with  Perfeus  by 
Plutarch  is  the  more  to  be  trufted,  that  it 
is  evident  he  took  it  from  Polybius,  whom 
he  quotes  in  one  part  of  it.  And  it  is  the 
more  valuable,  that  the  book  of  Polybius, 
in  which  it  was  contained,  is  now  entirely 
loft ;  And  it  makes  amends  to  us  for  the  ve- 
ry fliort  account  Plutarch  has  given  us,  in 
the  life  of  Fkiminius,  of  the  battle  ofCynof- 
cepbalau 

• 

From  this  account  of  the  armour  of  the 

Macedonians,   and  the  ftrength  of  their  I 
phalanx,  it  is  evident  that  the  order,  which  j 
Livy  makes  Philip  give  to  his  men,  was 
no  other   than   that   they  fhould   difarm 
themfelves.  Let  us  now  confider  the  words 
of  Polybius  to  which  Livy  has  given  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  meaning.     He  tells  us  that 
Philip  gave  order  to  the  right  wing  of  his 
phalanx,  where  he  commanded  himfelf,  to 
double  their  files.  Then  he  adds :  y^voyL^vtAB 
J^g  rovTOiff  ycat   tcov  xoAfjoi/wv   ev  j^spff/y   ovitov^ 
rots    (poi?\.(tyynoi$    eS^o^n  TOLfxyye?ifjicc   xctTot-' 
jSaAonai  Ta$  aapioactSy  eiroiyetv:    Where  you. 
will  obferve  that  Livy  has  tranflated  xaTct-* 
fixXovat  Ta$  aafJ^rffas  pofitis  hqfiisy  that  iSf 
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laying  dfide;^  or  throwing  aivay  their  fpears^ 
^s  \i  Polybius  had  faid,  fi-^^ai  tcl(:  aoifiaa-oLf^ 
(the  expreffion  which  he  ufes  when  he  de- 
fcribes  the  rout  of  the  phalanx  in  this  bat- 
tle) :  And  he  adds,  what  Polybius  certainly 
tiever  thdught  of,  that  the /arij/he  were  ufe- 
lefs  on  account  of  theii*  length ;  and  another 
thing  alfo,  that  was  very  far  from  the  mind 
of  Poiybius,  viz.  that  Philip  ordered  them 
gladiis  rem  gerere^  that  is,  to  fight  with 
daggers  and  light  targets  againft  the  heavy 
ftrong  fwords  of  the  Romans  and  their 
great  fhields. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  what  then  was  the 
meaning  of  the  order  given  by  Philip,  Ka- 
TajSaAAeiv  Ta$  aapiaaoLS.  This  Plutarch  will 
explain  to  us  in  the  account  above  men* 
tioned,  of  the  battle  with  Perfeus,  taken, 
as  I  have  faid,  from  the  fame  author.  It 
is  where,  fpeaking  of  i/Emilius  the  Roman 

general,  he  fays,  Evtt  h  Kottra/f  ct^Xuf  Mxxiior^r  rug 
fi  viAruf  fx  ufiov  wt^tvvcca-etvTtif^  xect  ruts  e-a^iero-cctf 
«^*P«ff  o-vv9nfioiTog  x?n6eia'aig  ^'v-zFoa-ruyreff  rov^  Ov^ta^c^^vg 
ii«,  tjjf  ti  ^Mfinf    loy   a-vyxcrzFto'fcov   kui  rt^f   r^ct^vrnrcc  mg 

Vol.  V.  I 
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w«»»«ri  tfiiei««f«/8i{«rTi5«F*.     Here  you  will  ob^ 
ferve  that  he  has  explained  moft  clearly  what 
Polybius    means   by    the    word  Mr«/i«AMrp, 
by  ufing  another  word  in  place  of  it,  viz, 
nxifHf,  and  the  fa£t  undoubtedly  was,  and 
I  think  mud  have  been,  that,  when  the 
phalanx  was  on  its  march,  each  foldier 
carried   his   pike   upright,  and  not  upon 
the  fhoulders  oi  thofe  before  him ;  but 
when  the  fignal  was  given  them  to  en- 
gage, then  they  inclined  them  downwards, 
fo  as  ta  be  upon  a  level  with  the  enemy : 
And  then  four  farijae  were  over  the  flioul- 
der  of  each  man  in  the  firft  rank,  befides 
his  own,    according  to  the  account  that 
Polybius  has  given  of  their  order  of  bat- 
tle.    That  they  fhould  have  marched  ift 
this  manner,   is  abfolutely  incredible;  but, 
as  we  have  feen,   it  was  the  way  in  which 
they  fought ;  and,  when  they  gave  over 
fighting  and   furrenuered  themfelves  pri- 
foners,  they  held   ftreight  up  their /arif' 
fae^  as  Polybius  tells  us  in  his  account  of 
this  battle,  (p.  761.)  and  which  Livy  has 

"  P.  265.  of  the  Paris  edition  in  folio. 
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tranflated,  and  rightly  tranflated,  from  him, 
(lib.  33.  cap.  10).  And  Polybius  has  alfo 
obferved  the  diftin^ion  that  I  have  made, 
betwixt  their  manner  of  marching  and  their 
battle  order;  for  he  has  told  us  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  phalanx  was  immediately  put 
into  diforder  by  the  Romans  hx  t«  ran  ^cyi- 

There  is  none  of  the  editors  of  Livy, 
that  has  taken  notice  of  this  error  of  Livy 
in  tranflating  Polybius,  except  the  lafl:  edi- 

• 
*  In  Polybius's  defcription  of  the  great  battle  be- 
twixt Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  at  Raphia  in  Coelo-Syria, 
he  ufes  the  very  expreflion  that  he  ufes  in  the  defcrip- 
tion of  this  battle  betwixt  Philip  and  Flaoiinius,  ««t«- 

Kxi  HifTtfitcr  iirnyii.  Lib.  5.  p.  426.  Where  one  fhould 
think  it  was  ImpoiEble  to  miftake  the  meaning,  as  the- 
troops  there  are  defcribed  as  advancing  to  the  com- 
bat with  the  greateft"  alacrity.  Yet  a  tranflator  before 
Cafaubon,  one  PerottuSy  has  miftaken  it,  and  has  tranf- 
lated it  as  Livy  has  done,  making  the  men  throw  away 
their  <r<e^*e-T«/ ;  but  then  he  has  added  what  makes  his 
interpretation  much  more  natural  than  Livy's,  though 
it  be  the  direft  oppofite  of  the  text,  that  they  run 
away.  See  what  Cafaubon  has  faid  in  his  obfervations 
upon  the  former  tranflators  of  Polybius,  contained  in 
his  preface  to  his  edition. 
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tor  Crevier ;  and  even  he  talks  fomewhat 
doubtfully  of  it :  And  the  only  proof  he 
gives  of  it,  is  Polybius's  defcription  of  the 
phalanx ;  whereas,  1  think  1  have  made 
it  evident,  both  from  other  paifages  of  Po* 
lybius  and  from  Plutarch. 

If  all  Polybius   were  extant,  I  bplieve 
many  more  inaccuracies  would  be  found 
in  Livy's  tranflations  from  Mm,  as  I  think 
we  may  reafonably  conjefture  from  the 
paflages  I  have  mentioned,  and  particular- 
ly the  laft,   wheie  the  error  4s  fo  grofs,  as 
to  convince  me  that  we  cannot  abfolutely 
depend  upon  what  the  Roman  authors  have 
tranflated  from  the  Greek,  much  lefs  upon 
what  they  have  coUeded  from  them.    And 
I   am   more   and   more   confirmed  in   an 
opinion,   which   I   had  formed  long   ago, 
that    even   the   hiftory   of   the     Romans 
themfelves  is  heft  learned  from  the  Greek 
writers,  as  well  as  their  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners.    So  that,    in   order  to  be  perfecfily 
acquainted     with    the   princeps    terrarum 
populus,  (a  moft  valuable  part  I  think  of 
the  hiftory  of  mankind,  as  they  certain- 
ly were  the  greateft  people  that  ever  ex- 
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fted  in  arms  and  government,  and  in 
he  variety  of  their  hiftory  exhibit  to  us 
jvery  fcene  of  human  nature,  the  beft  and 
he  worft,  the  greateft  virtues  and  the 
jreateft  vices,  the  greateft  happinefs  and 
ihe  greateft  mifery),  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  a  Greek  fcholar. 

As  to  the  obfcurity  of  Livy's  ftile,  of 
yrhich  I  complain  fo  much,   it  muft  be  e- 
vident  to  any  man  who  is  a  judge  of  wri- 
ting, and  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
his  ftile  with  that  of  tlie  Halicarnaffian, 
who  writes  upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  of 
whom  I  propofe  to  fpeak  in  this  book,  or 
with  that  of  his  countryman  Julius  Caefar, 
pf  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  although  I  cannot  praife  the  rhet(H 
ricaljlile  of  Livy  any  more  than  that  of  his 
narrative,  I  fhould  not  do  him  juftice  if  I 
did  not  ackowledge  that  the  matter  of  his 
fpeeches  is  admirable ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
better  common  place  book  for  arguments  on 
every  political  fubje£t :  And  therefore  I  think 
his  fpeeches  fhould  be  diligently  ftudied  by 
all  our  parliamentary  fpeakers,  not  for  the 
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fiile,  which  I  would  not  have  them  itni* 
tate,  biit  for  the  matter :  For,  as  to  the 
ililei  I  cannot  help  faying,  though  I  kpow 
that  many  will  think  the  opinion  fingular, 
that,  when  I  compare  it  with  the  ftile  of 
Herodotus,  or  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian 
in  Greek,  or  of  Julius  Caefar  in  Latin,  it 
appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  Sophifter, 
who  beftows  more  labour  upon  words  than 
upon  things.  This  may  be  excufed  in  a; 
fchool  of  declamation  upon  fidlitious  fub- 
jeds  J  but  where  the  fubjeit  is,  fuch  as 
Livy's,  the  hiftory  of  a  great  people,  if 
the  compofition  appear  to  be  overlabour- 
ed, it  very  much  offends  a  judicious  read- 
er :  And  with  very  good  reafon,  becaufc 
ornaments  of  that  kind,  if  they  ftick  out^ 
and  as  Petronius  very  well  exprelTes  it, 
extra  corpus  orationis  eminent^  muft  divert 
his  attention  from  the  mitter.  The  worftj 
fault  in  ftile,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obfer-r/ 
ved,  is  to  labour  to  write  ill.  And  I  aai(. 
afraid  that  is  the  cafe  of  Livy  in  manyj 
paffages,  where  his  fhort,  fmart,  pointed  fen-  j 
tences,  the  vibrantesfententiolae  of  Petroni-j^ 
us,  muft  have  coft  him  a  great  deal  of* 
pains.  ' 
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As  ftottk  what  I  have  wrt|:ten  at  fuch 
length  upon  this  author,  it  appears  that  I 
have  been  pretty  much  converfant  with 
him,  I  will  fubjoin  by  way  of  note  fome 
obfervations  that  have  occurred  to  me  up- 
pn  his  text  as  it  ftands  in  the  printed  edi-^ 
tions  *. 


*  livy,  lib.  9  cap.  X5.  Gens  dubiae  ad  id  volunta0* 
As?  Is  not  that  a  Grecifm  ?  ad  id  for  i  <;  r«}{ — that  is, 
to  this  time.  Upon  thid  paflage  Crevier  has  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  beftotv  any  note. 

In  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph  the  reading 
in  Crevier  is  thus  :  ^in  duces  Jicut  beUi,  iia  infaiiabilis 
fttpplidi  fuiuros  fuijfe,  I  fay  the  reading  fliould  be  info' 
iiabiles.    No  note  of  Crevier  here  neither. 


In  the   nth  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  it  is  printed,  Pacemfthi  haheat  ^fcilicet  /c- 
idus  Romant4s)y  legiones  captas  viHori  rejtituat.  Gronovius 
Would  correal  this,  and  read  pacem  ne  haheat ;  but  I  fay 
4e  fcnfe  is  much  better  as  it  is.    And  the  meaning  is  : 
'Let  the  Romans  do  with  the  peace  what  they  will, 
'ratify  it  or  not  as  they  pleafe  ;  but  let  them  reftofc 
.'  to  us  the  legions,  which  we  once  conquered  and  had 
*  ill  our  power.'     It  appears  from  a  note  of  Crevier  up- 
on this  paflage,  that  neither  he  nor  Gronovius  under- 
Aood  it.     He 'has  no  note  at  all  upon  the  expreiEon 
b  the  fcntence  that  follows,  digfium  erat^  which,  I  doubt. 
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he  did  not  underftand  to  be  the  fame  with  d^mm  effii{ 
the  common  Latin  exprel&on :  Whereas  J^numerd 
is  a  Greek  idiom  ;  for  the  Greeks  would  fay  «(«•»  m 
%fy  with  the  verb  in  the  imperfef):  of  the  indicative 
'  But  that  imperfeA  is  alfo  ufed  in  Latin^  as  where  Tu> 
gil  fays,  fpeaking  of  a  tree  in  Media^ 

Ipfa  ingens  arbor,  faciemque  fimillima  lauro ;  - 
Et,  fi  non  aliam  late  jadbiret  odorem^ 
Launis  erat. Geor.  2.  v.  1 3 1  ^ 

it  is  very  true  that  this  expre^on  is  obfcure  in  the  I> 
tin  for  want  of  the  potential  particle  '«f ;  but  that  was 
a  defeft  in  their  language,  which  the  Romans  could 
not  help.  But  I  think  that  was  a  reafon  why  thej 
fhould  have  ufed,  in  fuch  expreffions,  the  common  i- 
diom  of  their  own  language  rather  than  the  Greek 
idiom. 

Lib.  10.  cap.  26.  Fabius  Maxinius,  in  hisfpeechti 
the  people  concerning  a  coadjutor  to  him  in  the  war 
againft  the   Etrurians,  fays,    «  Caeterum  fijibi  adjuto^^ 

*  rem  belli  fociumque  imperii  darenty  qfwnam  modofe  $bli' 

*  vi/ci  P.  Decii  confulis^  per  tot  collegia  experti^  poffe  ) 
"Where  we  may  obfervey  firft  a  very  fine  imitation  oi 
what  Diomede  in  Homer  fays,  when  it  was  propofei 
to  him  to  chufe  an  afTociate  in  his  night  expedition  j   " 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  meaning  of  the  word  colle^i^ 
there  is  certainly  extraordinary,  and  might  have  becn| 
taken  notice  of  by  Crevier.     It  denotes  not  what  w4 
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call  colleges^  but  what  we  would  call  colleague fbips^  that 

is,  offices  in  which  before  they  had  been  colleagues,  of 

which  tnerc  were  fome,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 

part  of  the  hiftory.     Upon  this  paffage  Crevier  fays 

not  a  word.     There  is  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  fame 

chapter,  where  Crevier  rejefts  an  emendation  of  Gro- 

novius,  but  does  not  make  one  hinilelf,  which  I  think 

is  as  eafily  made  as  it  is  neceflary.   -  It  is  where  Livy 

fays,  that  both  the  confuls  went  to  this  Etrurian  war, 

citm  quatuor  legionibus  et  magna  equitatu  Romano^  Campa^ 

nifque  tnille  equitthuSy  deleElis  ad  id  helium^  mtjfis^  et  focio^ 

rum  nominifque  Latini   majore   exercitu  quam   Romam, 

"Where  I  think  we  ihould  read,  in  place  of  Romaniy  Ro^ 

mamrum  ;  or  otherwifc  there  muft  be  an  ellipfis  fup- 

,  pofed,  and  we  muft  underftand  confecerant  or  emiferant  \ 

feut  I  would  rather  chufe  the  correftion,  becaufc  I  think 

the  ellipfis  too  violent. 


Vol.  V.  i^ 
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CHAP.        II. 


Of  Julius  Caefar  s  Comment  arte  s.-'^Tt be fulh 
jeSi  of  them  of  great  importance.^^Tbe 
charader  of  the  Man. — His  military  ac' 
tions^  the  greateji  that  ever  w^r^.— 
Thejlile  of  his  Commentaries,  the  hefi 
hiftorical Jlile  among  the  Romans i^^^woU" 
derful  conjidering  hoiv  hajlily  it  mujl  have 
been  ivritten  amidji  fuch  great  occupor 
tion. 

I  SHOULD  think  what  I  have  faid  in. 
the  preceding  chapter,  upon  the  fubjcft 
of  the  Latin  hiftorians,  very  imperfefl, 
if  1  did  not  add  foniething  concerning  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  the  beft  of  them  all  in  my  opi- 
nion in  point  of  ftile ;  and,  for  the  fubjed 
of  his  hiftory,  tho'  it  take  in  but  a  fmall 
extent  of  time,  and  be  not  the  hiftory  of  a 
nation  or  kingdom,  it  contains  events  of 
fuch  importance,  and  is  treated  by  the  aa- 
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thor  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  may  be  rec- 
koned among  the  firft  hiftorians  of  antiqui- 
ty; for  his  Commentaries  contain  an  account 
of  the  greateft  military  operations  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nobleft  army,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  been  fmce  the  heroic  ages, 
and  more  attached  to  him  than  I  believe 
ever  any  army  was  to  a  general :  And  I 
think  with  good  reafon  ;  for  he  was  pof- 
fefled  of  all  the  qualities  that  could  gain 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  was  brave,  magna- 
nimous, moft  liberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  a  moft  merciful 
and  forgiving^  difpofition.  Although  there 
never  was  a  general  that  fliowed  more  con- 
duct, by  which  he  fometimes  conquered 
without  fighting,  as  in  his  war  againft  A- 
franius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's  generals  in 
Spain,  yet  he  afcribes  the  moft  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  valour' of  his  foldiers ;  and 
generally  concludes  the  defcription  of  his 
battles  by  telling  us  that  the  enemies  diu-^ 
tins  'virtuti  nofrorum  inilitum  reftjlere  non 
potuerunt.  And  in  one  of  his  greateft  bat- 
tles, that  with  Arioviftus,  he  gives  a  great 
ihare  of  the  glory  of  the  viftory  to  the 
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prefence  of  mind  and  good  condud  of 
one  of  his  oflScers,  young  Crafius,  who 
gave  the  fignal  to  the  body  of  referve 
to  advance  and  fupport  one  of  his  wings,  . 
which  was  overpowered  by  the  muhitude 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  beginning  to  give 
ground.  In  fliort,  he  was  fo  beloved  by 
hi^  officers  and  foldiers,  that,  when  they 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene-r 
mies,  feme  of  them  rather  than  ferve  a« 
gainft  him  chofe  to  be  put  to  death  *. 

The  martial  exploits  of  Julius  may  be 
praifed  in  the  fame  way  that  Neftor  praifes 
the  heroes   that  lived  before  him  :   '  They 

*  were  the  braveft  of  men,'   fays  Neftor, 

*  and  fought  with  the  braveft  of  men  f. 
For  Julius  had  not  to  deal  with  enemies 
fuch  as  fom^  generals  of  late  had  to  deal 
with,  whom  to  conquer  would  have  been 
no  glory,   tho*   to  be  conquered  by  them 

*  De  Bello  Africano,  cap.  44.  et  fcq. 

Jfiec^TiQrct  ^y  iQty,  tcctt  xu^nQreii  e^«%«vro. 

Iliad  I.  V.  266> 
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was   the    greateft    difgrace ;    but  he  had 
for  adverfaries  a  great  nation,  who  at  that 
time  excelled  all  the  nations  of  the  world^ 
in  the  glory  of  arms,  as  the  Romans  them- 
felves  confeffed*,  and  of  whom,  for  that  rea- 
fon  they  were  more  afraid  than  of  any  o- 
ther  nation  ;  1  mean  the  Gauls  ;--^alfo  the 
HeVvetii,  who,   for  the  love  of  glory  and 
ofconqueft,  did,  what  I  believe  no  other 
nation  did  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
left  their  whole  country,   with  their  wives 
and  children,  deftroying  their  towns  to  the 
tlumbei  of  invelve^  villages  to  the  numbei: 
of  four  hundred^  and  all  other  houfes  be- 
fides,  in  fhort,  every  thing  they  could  not 
carry  with  them,  even  the  corn  that  they  did 
nottake  with  them, in  order  to  conquer  Gaul, 
and  make  a  fettlement  in  fome  of  its  fertile 
provinces  t.     Thefe  I  think  he  could  not 
have  conquered,  his  army  not  being  either 
•fo  numerous,  or  fp  well  formed  and  difcipli- 
ned   when   he  fought  with  them  as  it  was 
afterwardSi  if  it  had  not  been   for  very 


♦  Cicero,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  Julius.  Caefar,^ 
makes  this  confeffion.     Sec  p.  9.  of  this  volume. 

\  Caefar.     De  Bella  GaNico,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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good  conduft  on  his  part,  by  which  he  dc-  j 
ftroyed  one  fourth  of  the  Helvetii  before 
he  came  to  an  engagement  with  them  *,  and 
great  raflinefs  and  foolifli  confidence  oa 
their  part,  which  made  them  attack  him 
with  all  the  advantages  of  ground.  Then 
he  fought  alfo  with  a  people  ftill  more 
fierce  and  warlike  than  the  Gauls,  or  even 
the  Helvetii,  I  mean  the  Germans ;  and, 
having  overcome  them  in  a  great  battle, 
drove  them  out  of  Gaul,  and  followed 
them  even  to  their  own  country,  being  the 
firft  of  the  Romans  that  crofled  the  Rhine. 
And,  laft  of  all,  he  fought  with  his  own 
countrymen  the  Romans,  then  the  greateft 
people  in  the  world,  with  one  of  the  great- 
eft  generals  at  their  head  ihey  ever  produ- 
ced, I  mean  Pompey,  who  was  fupported 
by  all  the  authority  of  their  ftate,  and  all 
the  forms  of  their  government;  and  who, 
befides  a  very  great  army,  which  he  com- 
manded himfelf  in  Theflaly,  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  army  of  Julius, 
had  a  veteran  army  commanded  by  his  . 
Lieutenants,  with  which  he  occupied  the  J 
province  of  Spain  j  and  over  and  above  all 

♦  Cacfar.  lib.  i.  De  Bello  Gallicoj  cap.  12. 
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this,  had  the  abfolute  command  of  the  fea, 
which  he  covered  with  his  ihips. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  all 
this  praife  which  I  have  beftowed  on  Ju- 
lius, that  he  overturned  the  conftitution, 
and  deftroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
This  indeed  I  fliould  think  a  great  charge, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  my  fatisfadiion, 
that  the  Romans  were  at  that  time  capable 
of  liberty,  and  fit  to  govern  themfelves,  or 
that  it  was  not  the  greateft  good  fortune 
which  could  befall  them  to  have  fuch  a 
matter  as  Julius.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
it  was  true  what  he  faid,  that  the  common- 
wealth at  that  time' was  nothing  but  a 
name  without  a  fubftance*.     But  if  it  had 

•  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Caefarisy  cap.  78.  His  words 
arc.  Nihil  effe  rempuhlicam^  appeliationem  modo^fme  corptn 
re  ctjpecie.  Nor  was  this  the  opinion  of  Julius  only, 
but  alfo  of  Cicero,  who  was  of  the  contrary  party  ;  for 
in  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  where  he  fpeaks  his  fentiments 
of  the  ftatc  of  the  republic  more  freely  than  any  where 
dfe,  he  thus  cxprefTes  himfelf :  AmiftmuSj  mi  Pompom^ 
emnem  non  fnodo  fuccum  ac  fanguirtem^fed  etiam  color  em  et 
fpeciem  prijlinam  civitatis.  Nulla  eft  r  ef public  a  y  in  qua 
^UBer^  in  qua  acquiefcatn,  '    Lib,  4.  Ep.  17. 
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been  otherwife^  I  think  he  was  not.  only 
provoked  to  do  what  he  did,  but  it  was  in 
felf  defence  ;  for  he  muft  have  been  ruin- 
ed and  undone  by  the  violence  and  inju- 
ftice  of  his  enemies,  if  he  had  not  fought 
protedion  from  his  army.  This  was  what 
he  himfelf  faid  in  the  field  of  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  when  he  faw  fo  many  of  the 
Romans  lying  dead,   *  Hoc  voluerunt:  t(M- 

*  tis  rebus  geftis^  C.  Caefar  condemnatus  ef- 

*  fem^  nifi  ab  exercitu  auxilium  petiijfcm  *J 

Such  was  the  man  whofe  adions '  arc 
related  in  thefe  commentaries.  The  fub- 
je<fl  of  them  muft  be  acknowledged  to 
be  great  and  noble:'  And,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  treating  it>  there  is  no  author  ex- 
ceeds him.  His  defcriptions  of  battles  and 
other  military  operations  are  fuch,  that  he  is 
equalled  by  none  unlefs  perhaps  by  Polybius. 
And  even  him  he  exceeds  in  explaining 
the  councils  by  which  they  were  conduct- 
ed :  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  that,  as  they 
were  his  own  councils  ;  tho*,  to  explain 
even  them  as  he  has  done,  is  no  common 

•  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Caefaris^  cap.  30. 
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merit  in  an  hiftorian,  as  Hirtius  has  weli 
obferved  in  his  preface  to  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gallic  war. 

Long  fpeeches  in  memoirs  would  have 
been  improper  ;  but  he  has  fhort  ones^  as 
many  as  are  proper,  and  thefe  exceeding-^ 
ly  well  compofed,  all  of  them  full  of  fenfe 
and  matter^  without  the  aflfedation  of  any 
ornament  ^f  words.    And  what  he  has-gi- 
ven  us,  by  way  of  digreffion,  upon  the  fub- 
]tGt  of  the  manners  of  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, is  very  much  to  the  purpofe,  and  is 
extremely  in(lru£tive,  being  the  account, 
the  moft  to  be  depended  upon,  of  the  man- 
ners of  thofe  two  great  nations  at  that  time* 

As  to  the  ftile  of  theXe  commentaries,  I 
think  I  need  fay  nothing  of  it  after  the  eu- 
logium  that  Cicero  has  bellowed  on  it  % 


•  Qcero  de  Claris  Oratoribus^  -cap.  75^  Where;, 
peaking  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  he  fajs^  That  thejr 
arc,  *  nudi^  reBi^  et  venujlty  omni  omatu  orationu^  tanquam 
*  wfte^  detra&o*  Here  is  a  chafader  of  flile,  which  I 
think  18  the  juft  rcvcrfe  of  the  ftile  of  Livy  and  Taci- 
tus. Cicero  feems  to  compare  it  to  a  fine  naked  Greek 

V01-.  V*  L 
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which  is  to  be  the  more  regarded ,  for  two 
reafons :  firft^  That  Cicero  did  not  like 
the  man,  being  of  the  oppofite  party  in 
in  the  date ;  and,  2dly^  Becaufe  the  ftile 


ftatuc,  which,  all  Connoiflcurs  agree,  could  not  be  Im- 
proved by  any  drefs,  but  on  the  contrary  disfigured. 
He  adds  ;  «  Nihil  enim  eft  in  hiftoria^  pura  et  illufiri  bre- 
*  vitate  dulciusJ  Now  the  brevity  of  Livy  and  Taci: 
tus  is  neither  pure  nor  pcrfpicuous.  Sec  what  I  have 
further  faid  of  Julius  Caefar*s  ftile,  in  voL  3.  cap.  20. 
P«383- 

There  are  fpme,  J  kpow,  pretending  tp  Be  critic?,  who 
are  offended  with  the  repetition  of  words  in  thefe  Com- 
mentaries, particularly  with  the  repetition  6f  the  mun 
with  the  relative^  which  is  very  frequent  in  Caefar : 
But  it  gives,  I  think,  a  great  perfpicuity  to  the  ftile  5  and 
I  have  obferved,  for  want  of  it,  ambiguities  both  in  La- 
tp  and  Englifh.  Such  crifics  find  fault  alfo  with  the 
fame  word  occurring  at  the  diftance  perhaps  of  two 
or  three  lines :  But,  for  my  part,  I  approve  more  of 
that  than  of  a  ftudied  and  affe^led  change  of  the  word, 
w.hich,  I  know,  fome  writers  hbour  very  much,  tho' 
I  tliink  it  is  what  Terence  calls  obfcura  di/igentia.  I 
have  heard  of  a  Frenchman,  who  acknowledged  that 
the  matter  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  was  very  fine : 
f  But,'  fays  he,  if  I  had  been  to  write  them,  thc^ 
«  would  have  been  very  difierent :'  And  I  am  perfua- 
ded  it  would  have  been  fo ;  and  it  is  likely  would  have 
been  more  approved  by  our  reviewers  and  fuch  critici 
as.  I  have  been  mentioning. 
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tii  them  is  very  diflPerent  from  Cicero's 

bwQ  flile,  which  was  difliked,  as  is  well 

kncwiiy   by  feveral  of  his  own  cotempora- 

ties,  ad  riot  altogether  chafte  md  Attick, 

but  having  a  good  deal  of  Afiatic  tumon 

I   (hall  therefore  only  fay  One  thing  more 

in   commendation   of  Caefar's  ftile,  thati 

if  it  h6  the  greateft  praiife,  ad  I  think  it 

is,  of  a  ftile,   to  draw  your  attentibn  to 

Things  more  than  to  Words,  there  is  nb 

ftile  in  that  refped  preferable  to  the  ftilfc 

of  thefc  Commentaries.     When   ydu  fit 

down  to  read  them,  you  attend  fo  little  to 

the  X^^ordS,  and  are  fo  drawn  on  by  thft 

matter,  that  you  dont  know  where  to  ftop : 

Which  1  myfdf  experienced  upon  this  oc* 

caiion  ;  for,  having  begun  to  read  thera^ 

that  I  might  give  a  better  account  of  the 

ftile  of  them,   1  was  fo  carried  On  by  th6 

matter  that  I  coiild  not  ftop  till  I  had  read 

*  them  almoft  all  ov6r,  tho'  I  hsld  done  fO 

feveral  times  before,  being  the  firft  book 

of  Latin  that  was  put  into  my  hands,   and 

a  book  that  I  always  admired. 

What  Hirtius  fays  of  him,  in  his  very 
degant  preface  to  the  eighth  book  of  the 
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Gallic  war,  is  I  think  remarkable.  ^  O- 
•  thers/  fays  he,  *  know  how  well  they 
^  are  written,  but  I  know  how  quickly/ 
And  indeed,  when  I  confider  what  a 
wonderful  deal  of  bufinefs  he  carried  on, 
eivil  as  well  as  military,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  his  Commentaries  were  little  more 
than  an  extempory  performance.  Nor 
will  this  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
eonfider  the  wonderful  acutenefs  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  his  mind.  He  dilated,  as 
miny  informs  us  ^,  to  four  at  a  time,  and^ 
whea  he  was  doing  nothing  elfe,  to  feven.. 
And  even  when  he  was  riding  he  could 
dictate  to  two  or  more,  as  Plutarch,  in  hii 
life,  infornw  us  f.  A  man  therefore  who 
was  fo  much  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  capa-* 
ble  of  doing  f o  many  things  at  the  fame 
time,  might  write  Commentaries  of  his  own 
adions  as  well  as  he  has  written,  and  at 
haftily,  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  oceu- 
pations. 

•  Lib.  7.  cap.  15. 
^  InFita  Cadaris. 
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CHAP.       III. 


^ftbc  Roman  biftorzes  of  the  Halicamajftaa 
and  Pofybzus^—tf  they  had  not  been  pre^ . 
Jewed  to  us^  the  Roman  empire  njoould 
have  appeared  to  have  been  the  nvork  of 
chance^  not  of  ivifdom  and  virtue.^^And 
frjl  of  DionyJius.-^He  as  well  prepared 
for  ^writing  his  hiftory  as  any  man  could 
be-,'— learned  the  Latin  language  for  thati 
furpqfe ; — his  account  of  that  language. 
-^Tbefrjl  book  of  the  Halicarnafftan^  the 
beji  piece  of  archeology  extant. — The  au-^ 
thorns  diligence  in  colleSling  from  fo  many 
d^erent  authors  Greek  and  Latin. — Of 
the  Aborigines, — the  Latins, — and  Ro- 
mans ; — all  the  fatM  people  under  diffe-^ 
rent  names^  nnd  originally  from  Arcadia. 
^^The  Pelafgi  alfo^ — and  the  colony  that 
came  'with  Evander^  likewifefrom  that 
country.—^  thofe  that  came  nvith  Her- 
cules ; — an  account  of  that  hero. — The 
Jxtb  and  Iqfi  migration  into  Latiumfrom 
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Greece^  nvas  that  of  the  Trojans  under  the 
conduSi  of  JEneas. — The  Trojans  alfo  o- 
riginally  from  Arcadia. — Of  the  genealo- 
gy of  JEneas. — His  'voyage from  Troy  to 
Latium  njery  ivell  traced  by  our  author ; 
— f  roved  by  the  univerfal  belief  of  the 
people  of  RomCj  and  50  Trojan  families 
fill  exifing  ivhen  our  author  ivrote. — 
The  Romans y  mixed  as  they  nvere  ofdif-^ 
ferent  colonies^  all  originally  Greeks.-^o 
noble  a  defcent  given  to  them  by  Diony- 
Jius^  makes  his  hi/lory  credible.-^Livy^s, 
account  of  the  Romans^  compared  ivith 
that  of  the  Halicarnafftan : — For  any  thing 
Livy  has f aid ^  they  might  have  been  allori^ 
ginally  barbarians^  fugitives^  andflaves. 
— Some  of  them  J  according  to  his  account^ 
were  really  flaves. — The  noblef  defcent 
not  fufficient^  nvithout  good  education^ 
laivs^  and  infii  tut  ions. — The  Romans 
bred  as  vuell  as  born  to  be  mafiers  of.  the 
vuorld. — Of  the  injtitutions  of  Romulus. 
— I  ft,  1  he  Patronage  and  Clientfhip  he 
introduced. — The  happy  cdnfequences  of 
this  infitution. — Next,  The  form  of  go^ 
vernment  injiituted  by  Romulus  ;  not  Jo 
democratical  as  it  became  in  after  times^ 
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but  well  mixed  and  poifed  ;—the  moji 
antient  and  heft  of  all  government  s. — ^he 
beft  of  all  Romulus^ s  inftitutions  nvas  the 
family- government^  nvhich  be  eftahlifhed. 
r^This  the  chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  gran* 
deur. — I'he  happy  confequences  of  it  ;r— 
Vainly  attempted  by  other  nations^  even  by 
the  Spartans* — Livy  mentions  but  one  of 
Romulus^s  fevcn  inftitutions j  and  that 
very  fhortly. — Of  the  religious  inftitu- 
tions of  Romulus. — The  flat e  of  religion 
in.Latium  in  his  time  ;—a  good fy ft  em.  of 
Tbeifm^  ^without  the  mixture  of  thofe 
impious  fables^  which  d'fgraced  the  Greek 
religion  in  the  days  of  our  author. -^T his 
pure  religion  not  introduced  by  Romulus^ 
kut  imported  by  the  Greek  colonies  that 
had  fettled  in  Latium  before  his  time. 
r-^Romulus  in/lituted  religious  feftivals^ 
andfacrifccsy  and  many  priefthoods. — Zi- 
vy  not  more  full  upon  the  religious  in/li^ 
tutions  of  Romulus  thanrupqn  the  civil ; 
— vuonderful  that  hefhould  have  faidfo 
little  of  fo  great  a  King  and  the  founder 
HfRome  ; — one  of  the  great  eft  men  that 
ever  exiftedi^^an  altar  ereSied  to  him  by 
ffi  Italian  ip  later  times^-^Livy  fulkr 
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upon  the  religious  injlitutims  of  Numa ; 
— ^/  not /o  full  and  di/lin£i  as  the  Hali^  I 
camajftan  y— omits  one  of  the  cinnl  infii^ 
iutions  of  Numa  of  great  importance. — 
DionyfiuSj  a  moft  religious  hiftoriany  but 
not  fuperflitious^  becaufe  he  believes  in 
demons  and  extraordinary  interpofitions  of 
divimty.'-^Tbe  people  of  Rome^  the  moft 
religious  people  in  the  nvorU  ;--^more  reli- 
gious than  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians  ;~ 
lived  nvith  their  Gods^    and  eonfulted 
them  upon  all  occqfions  public  and  private. 
—The  wonderful  effeU  that  this  muft 
have  had  upon  their  lives  and  manners. 
^^In  their  degenerate  fiate  they  negleiled  . 
religion. — This  a  certain  proof  of  degene- 
racy in  all  nations. '^•^ Apology  of  the  au^  j 
thorfor  infifiingfo  much  upon  the  fubjcd  ] 
of  the  HalicamaJJian  s  hi/lory  in  a  work  ] 
vuhich  profejfes  only  to  treat  of  ftilc—  3 
Of  the  Stile  of  the  Halicarnajftatt  s  hijlo- 
ry  i — the  grectefi  beauty  both  in  the  nar* 
rative  and  rhetorical  part  of  it ; — not  Jo 
figured  as  theflile  of  Thucydides^  nor  Jo 
plain  as  that  of  Xenophon. — His  fpeechcs 
alljpeeches  ofbufinefs^ — neither  Sophifli'^ 
calnor  declamatory. — Fhotius  s  judgnwA 
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oftheHalicarna/JiarCsJiile^  ill  founded;— 
no  obfcurity  or  perplexity  in  his  Jiile^  ex-- 
cept  where  the  MS.  is  fault/. — Of  the 
Halicarnafftati s  critical  ivorks  i^a  neiv 
edition  both^f  thefe  and  of  his  hiftory^  re-- 
commended  to  the  Scholars  of  Qxford."^ 
Faults  in  the  prefent  edition  that  may  be 
correiied; — one  of  them  mentioned. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  two  Greek  hi- 
ftorians  of  Roman  affairs,  (and  I  fhall 
fnention  ho  more,  neither  Greek  nor  La- 
tin), Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian  and  Po- 
lybius.      Without  thefe   two,  tho'   every 
other  Greek  or  Roman  writer  upon  the 
fubjed):  of  Rome  had  come  down  to  us 
entire,    I  fhould    have    been   difpofed   to 
thinkj  as  many  of  the  Greeks  did  at  the 
time  the  Halicarnaffian  wrote  *,  that  this 
great  empire  of  Rome  was  either  the  work 
of  mere   chance,  or  rather,  as  I   believe 
that  nothing  in  the  univerfe  is  produced 
in  that  way,  of  a  fupernatural  and   mi- 
raculous interpofition  of  the  divine  provi- 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  ct  5. 

Vol.  V.  M 
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dcnce.  But,  from  the  ftudy  of  thcfc  two 
authors,  I  have  learned  that  their  govern- 
mentj  their  inftitutions  religious  and  civil, 
their  military  art,  in  which  they  exceeded 
all  nations  that  are,  were,  or>  I  believe,  ever 
will  be  J — and,  laftly  their  manners,  with- 
out which  no  people  can  be  great,  good, 
or  happy,  were  fuch,  that  I  no  longer  won- 
der they  fhould  become  the  greateft  people 
in  the  world,  efpecially  when  I  confider 
how  inferior  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  were  to  them  in  thefe  refpeds  at 
the  time  they  rofe  to  univerfal  empire. 

I  will  begin  with  the  Halicarnaffian, 
who,  I  think,  was  as  well  prepared  for  the 
great  work  of  hiftory  he  undertook  as  anf 
man  could  well  be.  For  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  was  two  and  twenty  years 
in  Rome  preparing  materials  for  his  hifto- 
ry, during  which  time  he  learned  the  La- 
tin dialed  of  the  Greek,  which  he  fays 
was  for  the  greater  part  jEoHc  *  j  and,  af- 


*  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  in  fine.  Where  he  fays  that  all 
that  the  Roman  language  had  fuffered  by  the  mixture 
of  fo  many  people  with  them,  was,  t*  ^u  'xttin  ^icyytt 
•^SoiTTHf. — ^Here  I  think  the  Halicarnaffian  docs  full  ju- 
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ter  having  converfed  with  the  mod  learned 
in  Rome  upon  the  fubje£t  of  their  hiftory, 
and  got  all  the  information  he  could  from 
them,  and  from  the  antient  Roman  hifto- 
rians  he  mentions^  fuch  as  Porcius  Cato^ 
Fabius  Maximus,  Valerius  Antias,  and  o*. 
ther  refpe<3:able  authors,  he  then,  and  not 
till  then,  began  his  work*.  And  it  ap-* 
pears,  that  he  not  only  confulted  authors, 
and  the  learned  men  then  living,  but  alfo 
records,  fuch  as  the  tables  of  the  cenfors 

ftice  to  the  Roman  language,  and  more  than  jufHce  ^ 
for,  the*  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  great  mix- 
ture of  barbaroti^  words  in-it,  and  tho'  I  be  perfuaded 
that  it  was  a  dialeft  of  Greek,  having  more  of  the  Mo^ 
lie,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  us,  than  of  any  other,  yet 
I  hold  it  to  have  been  a  very  antient  dialeft,  (probably 
brought  into  Latium  by  CEnotrus  and  his  Arcadians, 
17  generations  before  the  Trojan  war),  which  came 
off  from  the  parent  language  before  it  was  completely 
formed.  This,  I  think,  is  evident  from  its  want  of 
one  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  that  a  mpft  material 
part,  I  mean  the  article^  and  from  its  deficiency  in  that 
greateft  art  of  language,  j^^^w/7.  This  deficiency  is  fo 
great,  that,  befides  its  want  of  feveral  tenfes  which  the 
Greeks  have,  it  has  no  prefent  participle  paflive,  nor 
paft  participle  aftive.  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of 
the  defeats  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  preceding 
Tol.  lib.  I.  chap.  9.  &  10. 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  ct  74* 
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prefer ved  in  the  feveral  families  who  had 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  that  office. 

His  firft  book  I  think  the  mod  curious 
book  of  archeology  that  is  extant ;  and  the 
fads  as  well  attefted  as  we  can  exped  fads 
fo  antient  to  be.  The  account  he  there 
gives  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy 
makes,  I  think,  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
the  hiftory  of  Man,  as  it  tends  to  (how  that 
there  has  been  a  conftant  migration,  from 
the  moft  antient  times,  of  men  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  world  to  the  weftcm ; 
For  I  hold  that  man  is  one  of  thafe  many 
animals,  which  were  not  originally  in  c- 
very  part  of  the  earth,  but  only  in  certain 
countries,  fuch  as  horfes,  afles,  oxen,  buf- 
faloes, and  the  like.  I  therefore  think  that 
his  native  land  is  certain  countries  of  the 
eaft ;  and  that  the  great  difference  betwixt 
him  and  other  animals  is,  that  he  is  by 
nature  deftined  to  live  in  every  country 
and  climate  of  the  earth.  And,  when  he 
comes  to  be  civilized  and  formed  into  fo- 
cieties,  he  in  the  beginning  of  that  ftatc 
multiplies  fo  much,  much  more  than  any 
animal  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  wild  flatCi 
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that  the  produce  of  the  country  cannot 
maintain  hini.     He  therefore  of  neccflity 
migrates  from  his  native  country  to  other 
countries,  where  he  can  find  fuftenance. 
The  Halicarnaffian  in  his  firft  book  men-- 
tions  five  fevcral  migrations  into  Italy,  of 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  by  and  by. 
All  thefc  appear  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  want  of  fuftenance  in  the  country  from 
whence  they  came,  except  that  of  the  Tro- 
jans, who  were  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  fuperior  force.    And  as  late  as  thofe  mi« 
grations  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  which 
overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  we  are 
affured  by  a  cotemporary  hiftorian,  Proco- 
pius,  that  it  was  abfolute  want  of  the  ne* 
ceflaries  of  life  which  obliged  them  to  leave 
their  country  *. 


•  See  Procopius,  De  Belto  Fandalico^  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
and  in  fevcral  other  places. — See  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftance,  which  he  gives  of  the  multiplication  of  people 
in  an  ifland  that  he  calls  Brittia^  lying  betwixt  Bri- 
tain and  Scandinavia;  Gothicae  Hijioriae^  lib.  4.  p.  467. 
The  Romans,  as  Livy  informs  us,  tho*  they  were  en- 
gaged in  almoft  continual  wars,  in  fome  of  which  they 
fiiffcrcd  great  lofles,  yet  multiplied  fo  fafl,  that,  when 
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The  firft  colony,  which,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  tells  us,  came  to  Italy  from  the 
caft,  were  the  people  called  Aborigines} 
for  they  were  not,  as  many  think  the  name 
implies,  auroj^fioyg^,  or  original  inhabitants 
of  the  countryy  but  were  originally  from 
Arcadia,  from  whence  they  came  under  the 
conduct  of  CEnotrus,  1 7  generations  before 


their  city  was  no  more  than  543  years  old,  they  had  fcnt 
out  30  colonies,  (lib.  27.  cap.  9.)  Sigonius  makes  the 
number  of  them  to  be  no  lefs  than  53 ;  for  he  fays,  that 
Livy  only  reckons  thofe  colonies  who  were  obliged  to 
fend  recruits  to  their  armies.  But  there  were  23  more, 
that,  by  their  original  conftitution,  were  free  from  that 
duty ;  and  who,  on  that  account,  are  faid  by  Livy, 
JacrofanElam  vacaiionem  habere ;  (ibid.  cap.  38  )  And, 
notwithftanding  their  prodigious  loflcs  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  in  which  they  loft  four  battles  lucceffivcljT, 
the  laft  of  which  was  the  great  battle  of  Cannae^  where,  \ 
as  Polyblus  informs  us,  70,000  of  them  lay  upon  the  ^ 
field  of  battle,  and  about  10,000  were  made  prifoners, 
they,  in  Icfs  than  20  years  after  that  battle,  fent  out 
five  colonies,  300  families  in  each;  (ibid.  lib.  32.  cap. 
29.)  And  in  more  antient  times  the  muhiplication  of 
men  in  thofe  f mall  ftcites  of  Italy  was  ftill  greater ;  for 
Alba  Longay  the  metropolis  of  Rome,  peopled  Latium 
with  its  colonies,  fending  forth  no  lefs  than  30  in  a 
much  fhorter  time  than  Rome  fent  out  the  fame  num- 
ber.    (Dionyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  31.) 
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the  Trojan  war  *,  They  pofleffed  them- 
felves  of  a  part  of  the  country,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Umbri^  and  they  were  called 
Aborigines  from  their  chufing  to  live  itt 
mountains,  their  native  country  of  Arca- 
dia being  a  mountainous  country  f .  Thefe 
jiboriginesj  he  tells  us,'  kept  that  name  till 
the  Trojan  vrar :  Then  from  their  King  La^ 
tinus  they  were  called  Latins ;  and,  laft 
^of  all,  they  took  the  name  of  Romans^  from 
the  city  of  Rome^  which  was  built  by  Ro- 
mulus^ and  called  after  his  name  J.  With 
the  Aborigines  were  mixed  fome  Pelafgi^ 
a  people  of  whom  we  hear  a  great  deal  ia 
the  antient  hiftory  of  Greece,  They  were 
a  very  vagrant  people,  and  inhabited  fun- 
dry  countries  in  Italy,  in  ThefFaly,  and  e- 
ven  in  Afia  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries. 
Thefe  too  our  author  derives  from  the 
fame  country  of  Peloponnefusj  and  I  ima- 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  II, 
f  Lib,  I.  cap.  13. 
%  Ibid.  cap.  9* 
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gine  they  were  originally  an  Arcadian  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  CEnotrians;  for  he  fays 
they  had  their  name  from  Pelafgus,  tbe.fon 
of  Niobe,  an  Arcadian  woman,  by  Jupi- 
ter *. 

The  third  Greek  colony  which  came  to 
Latium  was  alfo  from  Arcadia,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  the  Greek  colonies  to  the  weft- 
ward«  The  condu6tor  of  this  colony  was 
Evander,  who,  about  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  fettled  with  his  followers  up- 
on the  Palantiney  or,  as  it  was  afterwa/ds 
called,  the  Palatine  hill,  (for  the  Arcadians, 
as  I  have  obferved,  loved  hills),  which  was 
one  of  the  feven  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  colony  fromi  Greece  to  La- 
tium came  with  Hercules,  who  left  there 
a  confiderable  number  of  his  followers. 
They,  as  our  author  tells  us,  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Greeks  under 
Evander,  being  probably  their  countrymen, 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  17. 
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and  fettled  near  them  upon  the  hill  called 
Satumius  by  the  natives,  and  afterwards 
the  Capitoline  hill  by  the  Romans  *.  Of 
this  hero  the  Halicarnailian  has  given  us 
the  bcft  hiftory  I  believe  extant,  in  which 
he  diftinguiQies  very  properly  the  fabu-^ 
lous  part  from  the  hiftorical  f . 

The  fifth  and  laft  migration  of  Greeks 
into  the  country  of  Latium  came  with  JE- 
neas  and  the  Trojans  who  had  efcaped 
from  Troy  J.  That  the  Trojans  were  o- 
riginally  Greeks  who  came  from  Arcadia 
the  parent  country,  as  I  have  obferved,  of 
ft)  many  Greek  colonies,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  had  been  proved  by  feveral  wri- 
ters before  him  ;  which  proof,  however, 
he  ftiortly,  but  very  diftindly,  dates  ;  and 
affigns  a  very  good  reafon  for  the  migra- 
tion, pointing  out  alfo  the  feveral  ftages  of 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  I. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  39.  et  fcq. 

X  AU  thefe  five  migrations  are  reckoned  up  by  our 
wthor  in  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  book. 

Vol.  V.  N 
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it,  and  accounting  very  well  how  thtj 
came  to  fettle  at  lad  in  Afia  upon  the  Hel« 
lefpont,  where  a  part  of  them,  under  the 
condud  of  a  leader,  named  Idaeus,  fettled 
upon  the  mdlintain  from  him  called /i^, 
the  Arcadians,  as  I  have  obferved,  loving 
to  dwell  in  mountains.  And  here  he  gives 
us  a  very  exadt  genealogy  of  .£neas,  much 
the  fame,  I  think,  with  that  given  u$  by 
Homer  *. 

That  -^neas  came  from  Troy  to  Latiuin 
he  proves  at  great  length,  bellowing  many 
chapters  upon  it,  as  it  was  a  point,  he 
fays,  difputed.  That  he  efcaped  from 
Troy,  and  came  to  Thracia,  is  related 
by  Helenicus  a  very  antient  Greek  wri- 
ter f  ;  and  of  this  he  feems  to  think  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  But  it  was  much 
queftioned,  whether  he  did  not  remain 
and  die  there,  or  at  leaft  in  feme  place 
betwixt  Thrace  and  Italy.  But,  1  think, 
our  author  has  tract^d  his  voyage  all  the 
way  from  Thrace  to  Italy  by  memorials, 

*  Ibid.  cap.  61. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  48. 
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feme*  rf  which  were  remaining  in  his 
time,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that^  for  my  part", 
I  have  not  the  Icaft  doubt  of  the  faft  ♦. 
And  indeed  the  univerfal  belief  of  a  wholtf 
people,  I  mean  the  Romans,  and  fo  mari;f 
Trojan  families  as  were  exifting  among 
them  even  at  the  time  our  author  wrote, 
(no  lefs  than  50 1>  one  of  which  was  the 
Julian  family,)  put  the  thing  out  of  all 
doubt. 

It  appears,  that,  before  thofe  nations 
from  Peloponnefus  came  into  Italy,  there 
were  other  nations  there,  fuch  as  the  Um- 
bri,  the  Siculi,  and  the  Tyrrhenians.  From 
whence  thefe  nations  came,  we  cannot  tell; 
and  indeed  of  the  two  firft  mentioned  we 
hardly  know  any  thing  more  than  their 
names.  We  cannot  therefore  judge  of  their 
origin,  otherwife  than  from  what  happened 
in  later  times;  and,  if  we  judge  by  that  rule, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  they  likewife  came 
from  the  eaft.     As  to  the  Tyrrhenians, 

*  Lib.  !•  cap.  49.  et  feq. 
t  Lib.  I.  cap.  66. 
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Pionyfius  is  of  opinion  ♦,  that  they  were 
an  indigenous  nation  in  Italy ;  which  is  no 
more  than  faying,  that  he  did  not  know 
from  whence  they  came.  But  it  is  now 
difcovered  that  they  fpoke  a  dialed):  of  the 
Latin,  and  ufed  the  antient  Greek  charac- 
ter as  the  Latins  did  f.  We  may  thereforci 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  30. 

t  See  the  famous  Etrufcan  monument  called  Tabu* 
Jae  Lt/gubinae,  publiflied  by  Johannes  Baptifta  Paflerius, 
with  very  learned  notes  ;  from  which  it  appears  to  mc 
that  the  Tyrrhenians,  a  much  more  antient  peopk  of 
Italy  than  the  Romans,  fpoke  an  antient  dialeft  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  which  I  confider  as  the  fame  languages, 
and  alfo  ufed  the  Greek  character,  which  was  alfo  the 
antient  Roman  charafter.  There  are  feveral  other 
things  concerning  the  Etrufcan  arts,  publifhed  by  this 
Paflerius,  along  with  the  Tabulae  Lugubinae  j  and,  in 
the  volume  containing  thefe  Tabulae^  the  reader  will 
find  a  reference  to  every  thing  that  has  been  publifli- 
ed on  the  fubjecl  of  this  antient  and  great  peopki 
great  not  only  in  extent  of  territory,  but  in  arts,  being 
the  people  from  whom  the  Romans  derived  all  their  arts 
till  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks. 

Herodotus  makes  the  Hetrurians,  or  Tyrrhenians,  a 
colony  of  the  Lydiatjs  in  Afia.  This,  I  find,  is  doubt- 
ed by  fome  Italian  antiquarians ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  the  fame  language,  the  fame 
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I  thinj^eafouably  prefume  that  they  were 
origmaliy  from  the  fame  country,  tho'  a 
colony,  Qo  doubt,  much  more  antient  than 
even  the  CEnotrians  or  Aborigines. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  in  pafSng, 
that  the  Arcadians,   who  fent  out  fo  many 
colonies  into  Italy,   were  not  themfelves 
indigenctus  in  Peloponnefus,  but  came  from 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  diftridl  and  a  ci- 
ty of  the  name  of  Arcadia.    This  is  a  very 
curious  fa(9:  of  antient  hiftory,  of  which 
^"we  are  informed  by  Euftathius  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  that  part  of  Homcv^  Catalogue 
where  heYpeaks  of  the  Orcadians.    And,  if 
it  be  true  alfo,  what,  1  think,  I  have  elfe- 
where  proved  *,  that  the  Athenians  were 
likewife  a  colony  from  Egypt,  it  appears, 
that  not   only  arts  and  civility  came  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
people.     And,  as  the  Arcadians  and  Athe- 


religion,  the  fame  arts  and  manners,  that  the  Greeks 
had.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  muft  either 
luve  been  originally  the  fame  nation,  or  derived  all 
the  things  I  have  mentioned  from  fome  other  oation.. 

*  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  book  3,  chap.  13.  p.  638. 
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nians  were  the  moft  andent  peqple  of 
Greecet  I  think  it  is  not  unreafontble  to 
prefume,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
have  at  different  times  come  from  that  pa- 
rent country  of  men,  as  well  as  of  arts  and 
fciences ;  for  we  are  fure  that  the  Kgyp- 
tians  fent  colonies  into  many  other  coun- 
tries, tho*  there  be  no  memory  preferred 
of  their  fending  any  into  Greece,  except 
the  two  I  have  mentioned  *.— But  to  rc^ 
turn  to  DionyHus. 

This  part  of  the  Halicarnaffian's  work 
muft  have  cod  him,  as  he  himfelf  tells  usf, 
a  great  deal  of  labour  ;  and  he  appears  ta' 

*  The  Italian  antiquarians,  ytho  have  publifhed  & 
many  curious  works  upon  the  Etrufcan  monumentSi 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Etrufcans  came  o- 
riginally  from  Egypt.     This  opinion  Bonorottus  has  | 
maintained  in  his  work,  De  origine  Etrufcorum  ex  E*^. 
gypto ;  feft.  47.  p.  103.  &  104.  of  his  appendix  ad  0-- 
pus  Demjlerianum,     The  fame  is  maintained  by  another  J 
famous  Tufcan  antiquarian,  Gorius,  torn.  2.  Mufrn^ 
Etru/ci,  d'lScrt.  I.     See  alfo  what  this  laft  mentionel , 
author  has  faid  of  the  Etrufcan  alphabet  in  his  Hjfiori^ 
jEtru/ca  Atitlquaria, 

f  Lib.  I.  cap.  Sy. 
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have  Tilued  himfelf  fo  much  upon  it,  that 
from  this  part  of  his  work  he  has  entitled 
the  whde  hifkory^  Roman  Archeology^  He 
muft«  in  compofing  it,  have  diligently  per- 
V&d  a  great  many  books  Greek  as  well  as 
Xitin,  from  fome#f  which  he  has  given  ut 
fiStads.  »  And  here  I  obferve  a  great  dif- 
l&retice  betwixt  him  and  Livy,  who  does 
ftot  appear  to  have  read  any  one  Greek 
book  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  Roman  hi-^ 
lory  or  antiquities,  Poly  bins  only  except- 
ed *•  And  the  older  Roman  hiftorians  and 
IDtiquarians,  fuch  as  Porcius  Cato,  and 
^aius  SemproniuSy  tho*  they  affirmed  that 
the  Aborigines  were  from  Peloponnefus,  yet 
produced  no  authorities  from  any  Greek 
Mitbor  f.  But  this  defed  our  author  has 
abundantly  fuppUed  %. 

*  He  mentions  him  in  three  places,  lib.  34.  cap. 
b)  lib.  36  cap.  19. }  et  lib.  39.  cap.  52. ;  but  with- 
\  aiy  eologium,  tho*  from  what  is  preferved  of  Poly- 
it  is  evident  he  has  taken  from  him  almoft  his 
\  hiftory,  (particularly  the  military  operations)  du^^ 
[  the  period  of  which  Polybius  treats. 

t  Dibnyf.  lib.  i.  cap,  1 1. 

%  Ibid,  cap.  12. 
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Thus  Dionyfius  has  fhown  that  the  peo- 
ple whofe  hiftory  he  writes,  tho*  mixed  of 
different  cojonies  coming  to  Latium  at  dif- 
ferent times,  were  all  originally  Greeks, 
and  of  the  moft  antient  and  braveft  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  with  whom  the  wifdom  of 
the  oracle  would  not  permit  even  the  La-  j 
cedemonians  to  meddle,  as  Herodotus  has 
informed  us  *.  To  fliow  that  the  Romans 
were  thus  nobly  defcended,  I  think,  was 
very  well  worth  the  pains  he  has  bellowed 
upon  it ;  fince,  otherwife,  I  could  have 
hardly  thought  his  hiftory  credible  2  For  I 
fo  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  charader  in  nations,  as  well  as  of  fami- 
lies in  the  fame  nation,  that,  with  the  beft 
inftitutions  and  manners,  and  in  the  beft 
country  and  climate  t>  and  with  all  other 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  66, 

f  This  the  Romans  enjoyed ;  and  we  have  a  dc- 
fcrij^tinn  of  the  country  and  climate  of  Italy  given  bf 
the  Halicarnaffian,  (lib.  i.  cap.  36.  et  37.),  of  whicb- 
the  diftion  is  fully  as  beautiful,  for  profe,  as  Virgir^^ 
praii J  of  Italy  in  the  Georgics  is  for  verfe,  and  th^ 
matter  very  much  fuperior ;  for  it  contains  a  full  enu- 
meration of  all  the  advantages  that  a  country  can  erx- 
joy  from  foil,  climate,  and  variety  of  ground. 
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advantages  that  fortune  could  beflow^  I  dd 
not  think-  that  any  .nation  could  hav^  ex- 
celled fo  much  ill.  the  great  arts  of  life, 
arms,  and  government,  and  have  produced 
fuch  illuftrious  charaders,  and  eftabliihed 
fuch  an  empire  over  mankind,  if  they  had 
not  been  of  the  race  of  the  noblefl  people 
that  ever  exifted,  and  the  mod  eminent 
ia  arts,  in  arms,  and  in  government* 

Now,  let  us  compare  what  Livy  has  done 
in  this  matter  with  what  the  Halicarnaflian 
has  done;.  Livy  gives  no  account  at  all  of 
the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy  before  the 
Trojans'landed  there.     He  has  indeed  na- 

.  med  the  Aborigines  as  being  there  before 
the  Trojans  :  But  who  they  were,  or  from 
whence  they  came,  he  has  not  told  us. 
Neither  has  he  fhown  that  the  Trojans 
were  originally  Greeks.  Nay,  he  has  not 
proved  that  they  came  to  Italy,  but  has 
taken  it  for  granted,  tho\  as  I  have  obfer- 

|^  ved,  it  was  a  controverted  point.  For  any 
thing,  therefore,  we  can  learn  from  Livy, 
the  Romans  might  have  been  thofe  barba- 
rians, fugitives,  and  flaves,  which  fome  of 
Vol.  V.  O 
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the  Greeks  fuppofed  them  to  be^.  And  in- 
deed, if  we  can  believe  LiTy,  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  them  mu(i  have  been  original- 
ly flaves  ;  for,  he  fays,  that  in  RomuWs 
afjlum  all  were  received,  freemen  and 
flaves  without  diftindion  f .  Wheteaa  the 
Halicariiafiian  has  expresfly  told  us,  that 
only  freemen  were  received  :|;.  And  in- 
deed it  is  hardly  credible,  that  Romulus 
would  have  done  a  thing  fo  unjuft,  as  to 
receive  and  protect  fugitive  flaves  j  for  he 
mud  have  made  himfelf  and  his  people  de- 
tefted  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
confidered  as  a  public  nuifance. 

But  as  the  nobleft  Wrth  and  beft  natural 
abilities  will  not  make  great  and  good  men 
without  a  proper  education  and  good  laws 
and  inilitutions,  our  author  has  been  at 
pains  to  make  his  hiftory  probable  alfo  in 
this  refpedl,  by  fhowing.  us  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  bred  and  lived  under  laws  and 


*  Lib,  I.  cap.  4. 

f  Livy,  lib.  I.  cap.  8. 

%  Lib.  I.  cap.  15. 
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inilitutipns  fitted  to  make  tliein  tfie  gover- 
nors of  mankind.  This  he  has  done,  firft, 
in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
whofe  inftitutions  both  civil  and  religious, 
and  particularly  his  civil  inftitutions,  he 
has  explained  at  great  length,  and  with  ve- 
ry proper  obfervations  upon  them,  and 
comparifons  betwixt  them  and  the  infti- 
tutions of  other  nations  *. 

I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  them,  be- 
ginning with  the  firft  he  mentions,  name- 
ly,  the  connexion  Romulus  eftabliflied  be- 
twixt the  nobles  and  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple by  the  means  of  Patronftiip  and  Client- 
fliip,  which  our  author  very  juftly  cele- 
brates as  an  excellent  contrivance  for  con- 
nefl:ing  together,  as  much  as  was  poffible, 
two  orders  of  men,  whofe  intereft  appeared 
to  be  diredtly  oppofite ;   and  he  obferves, 
that  it  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  [kind 
praftifed  by  other  nations  ;  and  to  it  he 
aicribes  what  otherwife,  I  think,  is  unac- 
countable, that,  for  630  years,  in  all  the  dif- 
putcs  that  were  during  that  time,  betwixt 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  7.  &c. 
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patricians  and  Plebeians,  there  was  no 
bloodfhed,  the'  feme  of  fhcm  were  very 
violent)  and  one  of  them  went  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  feceffion  of  the  Plebeians  *. 

2^(?,  The  form  of  government,  or  con- 
ditution  as  we  call  it,  was  the  bed  of  th£ 
mixed  kiqd  that  can  be  contrived  ;  for  it 
was  not  fo  popular  as  it  became  at  laft,  but 
was  much  more  ariftocratical,  yet  not 
wholly  fo  J  for,  tho*  it  was  only  the  no- 
bles who  governed,  that  is,  held  the  great 
offices  of  (late,  it  was  not  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  people;  for  the  people  had  three 
great  privileges,  that  of  creating  magiftrates, 
enadting  laws,  and  declaring  war.  But 
thefe  they  could  not  exercife,  except  under 
the  controul  of  the  Kng  and  Senate  :  So 
that,  without  their  approbation,  what  the 
people    determined    was    not   effedlual  f* 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  9.  10.  &  II. 

f  Livy,  lib.  i  cap.  1 7.  Where  he  tells  us,  that, 
tho'  th's  was  altered  in  after  times,  when  the  govem- 
m'i-nt  became  almoft  quite  popular^  the  form  was  ftill 
kc^:t  upi  for  the  judgments  of  the  people  were  not 
Talid,  unlefs  th^y  were  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the 
fenate.  But,  before  the  people  determined,  the  fenatc 
became  auElores  in  inctrtum  evenium  comitiorum^ 
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This  form  of  govern  tnent  is  much  the  fame 
with  the  heroic  government  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  defcribed 
by  Homer  ;  and  1  hold  it  to  be  the  moft 
natural  of  all  governments,  by  which  the 
beft  men,  who  are  by  God  and  Nature  de- 
ftined  to  govern,  do  accordingly  govern^ 
but  not.  without  the  confent  and  approba- 
tion of  tjic  people. 

^tio^  But,  fays  our  author*,  tho' the  form 
of  the  government  be  ever  fo  excellent, 
and  all  public  matters  regulated  in  the.  beft 
manner  poflible,  yet  if  the  private  lives  of 
the  citizens  are  not  fuch  as  they  ought  to 
be,  it  is  impoffible  that  fuch  a  ftate  can  be 
great  and  flourifliing.  Now,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  fays,  two  things  were  devifed  by 
Romulus,  fuch  as  were  not  to  be  found 
*  in  any  other  date ;  namely,  his  law  of  mar« 
riage>  which  he  made  an  indiflbluble  focie* 
ty  among  the  Romans,  whereof  the  huf- 
band  was  the  abfolute  ruler;  and,  2dfy^  the 
power  he  gave  to  fathers  over  their  children, 
even  that  of  life  and  death.  By  thefe  two,  th^ 

f  Lib.  2,  cap.  24. 
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domeftic  gorernment,  which  it  the  foun-* 
dation  of  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
every  ftate,  was  better  regulated  among 
the  Romans  than  among  any  other  peor 
pie,  and  was,  in  my  opinion^  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  profperity  and  greatnefs  of 
the  Roman  people,  tho'  I  do  not  obferve 
that  it  is  much  infifted  upon  in  what  has 
been  written  on  that  fubjed  in  modeni 
times ;  but  the  Halicarnaffiany  as  1  have 
obferved,  lays  due  weight  upon  it  *.  In  a 
family  fo  governed,  men  learned  the  two 
mod  important  leffons  in  human  life,  to  o- 
bey  and  to  command:  And  they  learned 
them  in  their  proper  order ;  firft  to  obey 
while  they  were  fens  of  the  family,  and 
then  to  command  when  they  were  mailers. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  out  of 
fuch  families  there  came  the  heft  citizens, 
fit  to  difcharge  every  office  of  the  ftatc 
civil  or  military ;  and  to  fuch  an  education 
muft  be  afcribed  what  both  Livy  and  the 
Halicarnaffian  tell  us,  that,  tho*  other 
nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
might  have  better  armies,  there  was  none 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  24. 
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that  had  fo  many  good  generals.  C^  the 
neceflity  of  focb  a  domeftic  government 
many  ftates,  ad  oor  author  obierves^,  ieem- 
ed  to  have  been  fenfible  ;  but  they  could 
not  make  it  eSedual :  And,  particularly, 
they  could  not  contrive  how  to  regulate 
the  conduft  of  the  women,  upon  which, 
however,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  happinefs 
of  a  ftate  in  a  great  meafure  depends.  And 
accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  Lyqur- 
gus,  after  r^^ulating  every  thing  elfe  in 
the  Lacedemonian  policy,  wanted  laft  of 
all  to  lay  reftraints  upon  the  won\en,  and 
to  prefcribe  a  life  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  men;  but  be  could  not  efiediuate  it, 
and  fo  was  obliged  to  leave  one  half  of  his 
citizens  without  manners  or  difcipltne.  The 
confequence  of  which  was,,  that  the  ftate  of 
Spana^  the  beft  formed  of  any,  I  think, 
next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  ruined  by  the 
luxury  and  vanity  of  the  women,  which 
introduced  wealth  among  them,  and  by 
that  means  ruined  the  ftate,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold  f. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  24.  et  25. 
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The  laft  of  the  political  inftitutions  of  ' 
this  great  King  was  alfo  mainly  conducive 
to  the  power  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans :     And  that  was  his  forbidding  the 
exercife  of  fedentary,  mechanic,  and  mo- 
ney-making arts  by  his  citizens,  as  illiberal 
and  tending  to  impair  both  mind  and  bo- 
dy.   Thefe  he  left  to  be  pradifed  by  flaves 
and  ftrangers  that  happened  to  be  in  Rome. 
But  neither  did  he  confine  his  citizens  en- 
tirely to  the  exercife  of  arms  j  'but  divided 
the  bulinefs  of  their  lives  betwixt  war  and 
agriculture;  efteeming,  as  our  author  fays, 
each  of  thefe  lives  to  be  imperfefl  without 
the  other.    And  in  this  refped  he  prefers,  I 
think  J  very  juftly,  the  policy  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  Lycurgus,  whofe  citizens  pradifed 
arms  only,  while  the  neceflaries  of  life  were 
fupplied  to  them  by  the  labour  of  others  *• 
The  confequence  of  this  life  of  the  Roman 
foldier  muft  have  been,  that  he  was  more 
able  to  endure  all  toils  and  hardfliips  of  li- 
ving, better  than  the  Spartan,  and  had  the 
ufe  of  the  fpade  and  of  other  inftruments  of 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  28. 
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hufbandry,  withotit  which  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  they  could  have  conquered 
the  world  *4 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  religious  in- 
flitutions  of  Romulus,  upon  which  he  en- 
larges as  much  as  might  be  expeded  from 
fo  religious  an  hiftorian^  who  every  where 
inculcates  that  there  can  be  no  happinefs 
in  a  ftate  without  religion  ;  for,  fays  he, 
it  is  the  favour  of  the  Gods  that  makes  e- 
very  thing  profper  among  men  f .  He  in- 
troduces his  account  of  thefe  inftitutions 
by  informing  us  of  the  difference  betwixt 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time^ 
and  that  of  the  Romans,  which  is  really 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjoft,  vol.  3. 
of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  113. 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  18.  See  alfo  cap.  62.  of  the  fame 
book,  where  he  fays,  *  That  the  Gods  are  the  guardians 

*  of  men  and  the  givers  to  them  of  all  good  things.^ 
And,  in  anothet  paflage  of  the  fame  book  (cap;  68.)  he 
mentions  thofe  who  profefs  that  godlefs  j)hilofophy> 

*  if,'  fays  he,  *  it  can  be  called  philofophy,  which  re- 

*  je£ls  all  extraordinary  ihterpofitions  of  divinity  in  the 

*  affairs  of  men,  with  which  they  faid  the  Gods  took 

*  no  concern.' 

Vol.  V.  P 
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furprifmg,  if  we  confidcr  that  they  were 
the  fame  people,  and  worfhipped  the  fame 
Gods  :  But,  fays  he,  the  Romans  did  not 
admit  into  their  creed  thofe  impious  fto* 
ries,  told  by  the  Greeks,  of  the  caftration  of 
the  Gods,  and  their  deftroying  their  own 
children,  of  their  wars,  wounds,  bonds,  and 
ilavery,  and  fuch  like  things  as  are  not  on-> 
ly  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, but  difgrace  even  the  Human.  They 
had  no  wailings  and  lamentations  for  the 
fufferings  of  their  Gods,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
had,  nor  any  Bacchic  rites  or  vigils  of 
men  and  women  together  in  the  temples. 
And  if,  at  any  time,  for  fome  particular 
reafon,  they  admitted  a  foreign  religion  in- 
to their  city,  fuch  as  that  of  Cybele,  or  the 
Idean  Goddefs,  the  rites  were  performed 
under  the  infpedion  of  the  Roman  magi- 
ftrate ;  nor,  even  in  his  time,  he  fays, 
when  the  manners  were  fo  much  changed 
for  the  worfe,  did  any  Roman  difguife 
himfelf  to  a£t  thofe  ridiculous  mummeries 
that  were  aded  by  the  priefts  of  Cybele*. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap*  19.  et  20. 
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From  this  account  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, upon  which  he  makes  moft  judicious 
refle^ons,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pu- 
refl  religion,  (and  indeed  the  Halicarnaf- 
(ian  fays  it  was  foj,  then  known  in  the 
world.     Andt  I  think,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied, that  it  was  a  genuine  fyftem  of  The- 
ifm,  if  we  only  admit,  that  the  bufinefs  of 
Nature  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  affairs 
of  men  direfted  by  inferior  intelligences, 
without  the  immediate  interpofition  of  the 
Supreme  God  :  For,  that  the  Romans,  as 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  admitted  that  there 
was  fuch  a  God,  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
Men,  and  the  Supreme  Governour  of  the 
univerfe,  is  evident.     Now,  a  man,   who 
believes  that  there  is  the  fame  gradation  of 
intelligences,  as  we  know  there  is  of  o- 
ther  natures  animate  and  inanimate,  and, 
confequently,  that  there  are  intelligences 
far  fuperior  to   man,   interpofed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Supreme  Being,  can  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  to  believe,  that  thofe  intelli- 
gences are  employed  to  fuperintend  the  o- 
peiations   both   of  Nature   and   of  man, 
which  I  can  prove  to  be  the  dodtrine  of  our 
Scripture  as  well  as  of  philofophy,  were  thit 
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the  proper  place  for  fuch  an  inquiry.  So 
far,  therefore,  our  theology  and  theirs  a- 
gree:  But  they  differ  in  this^  that  theirs  was 
not  derived  from  philofophy  and  the  ftu- 
dy  of  Nature,  but  came  from  Crete,  (ulti- 
mately from  Egypt) ;  and  their  Gods  were 
not  immortal  and  immaterial  beings,  but 
mortal  men  born  in  Crete,  to  whom  they 
afcribed  all  the  powers  ot  Gods, 

But,  be  that  as  it  will,  (for  neither  is 
this  a  place  for  fuch  inquiries),  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  HalicarnafFian,  that  this  pure 
religion  was  lirft  introduced  into  Latium 
by  Romulus,  and  that  he  found  there  a  re- 
ligion fuch  as  that  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
days  of  our  author,  which  he  rejeded,  and 
would  not  permit  in  his  dominions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  religion  of 
Latium,  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  imported 
into  that  country  by  the  feveral  colonies 
which  came  into  it  from  Arcadia,  was  that 
fame  pure  religion,  not  corrupted  and  dif- 
guifed  by  the  abfurd  and  impious  fables  a- 
bove  mentioned,  the  inventions  of  poets, 
promoted  by  the  craft  of  priefts  working 
upon  the  fuperftition  and  ignorance  of  the 
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people :  For,  that  there  was  a  great  growth 
of  the  Grecian  mythology  in  later  times,  - 
which  we  can  trace  from  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer and  downwards,  is  evident  to  any 
man  converfant  in  the  writings  of  that 
poet.  Now,  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  account 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  later  Greek 
religion,  and  the  antient  Greek  religion 
imported  into  Latium  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies who  fettled  there,  one  of  them,  and 
the  principal,  17  generations  before  the 
Trojan  w^ar,  when  I  am  perfuaded  the 
Greek  theology  was  much  purer  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

But,  tho'  I  think  the  Halicarnaffian  is 
miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  Romulus  intro- 
duced a  new  religion  into  Latium,  I  muft 
believe  what  he  relates  of  his  inftituting 
feafts  and  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Gods, 
[  Sacrifices,  and  priefts,  more,  fays  he,  than 
ever  were  in  any  new  city  or  (late,  (no  lefs 
than  fixty,  according  to  Terentius  Varro, 
who  prefided  over  the  public  religion),  be- 
fides  thofc  who  took  care  of  the  private  re- 
ligion of  families  *  ;    and   whatever  was 

♦  Lib.  2.  cap.  21. 
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added  in  facred  matters  by  Numa  and  fuc- 
ceeding  Kings,  was  only  building,  he  fays, 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Romulus  *• 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  Hali- 
carnallian's  account  of  thefe  inftitutions  of 
Romulus,  as  1  think  it  fhows  our  author 
not  only  to  have  been  a  great  critic,  rheto- 
rician, and  hiftorian,  but  a  philofopher, 
and  a  man  of  great  political  knowledge. 
And  as  to  Romulus,  whom  he  praifes  fo 
much,  I  think  he  mud  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever  li«- 
ved ;  and  I  can  almoft  forgive  a  great  fcho- 
lar,  who  lived  foon  after  the  reftoration  of 
letters,  and  who  gave  himfelf  the  claflical 
name  of  Pomponius  Laetus^  for  building  an 
altar  to  him.  And  indeed,  being  fo  young 
when  he  formed  the  Roman  ftate,  I  fliould 
have  believed  him  fomething  more  than 
man,  if  the  Halicarnaflian  had  not  told  us 
that  he  confulted  with  his  grandfather  Nu- 
mitor,  and  was  guided  by  the  wifdom  of  his 
age.  Now,  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  wif- 
dom of  thofe  antient  times ;  and  I  believe 

^  Lib.  2.  cap.  23. 
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that  the  philofophy  of  government  was  very 
well  known  long  before  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  was  heard  of. 

Livy  is  as  fparing  upon  the  fubjcfl;  of 

the  religious  ordinances  of  Romulus  as  up* 

on  his  civil ;  and  he  only  mentions  one 

temple  that  he  dedicated  to  the  God  Fere- 

^triuSy  where  he  hung  up  the  firfk  Jpolia  ^- 

\fima9  that  he  had  taken  from  a  King  of  a 

;iieighbouting  nation  whom  he  had  killed 

I  in  battle.    This  filence  of  Livy  upon  the 

fubjed  of  fo  great  a  King  as  Romulus,  and 

;  the  founder  of  the  Roman  ftate,  we  muft 

think  very  extraordinary,  unlefs  we  be- 

I  lievc  that  the  many  particulars  Dionyfius 

mentions  of  him  are  mere  fidion  ;  and  it 

muft  appear  more  extraordinary  ftill,  that 

!  one  of  the  few  particulars  he  mentions  of 

I  the  civil  adminiftration  of  Romulus,  (hould 

^  be  a  fad  not  true,  and  which  reflects  fuch 

[  difhonour  upon  the  origin  of  his  nation;*— 

f  I  mean  the  making  his  afylum  a  fanduary 

[  for  fugitive  flaves, 

■      Livy  is  more  full  in  the  account  he  gives 

[  Us  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Numa  j 

but  not  fo  full  and  fo  accurate  even  there 
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as  the  Halicarnaflian,  who  has    told    us 
that  Numa  divided  the   minifters  of  the 
Gods  among  the  Romans  into  eight  claf- 
fes  *,  the  office  of  each  of  which  he  has 
diftindly  explained.    And  he  has  mention- 
ed one  of  the  civil  inftitutions  of  Numa, 
which   I  think  was  of  confiderable  confe- 
quence,  but  is  omitted  by  Livy :   For  it 
tended  to  promote  that,  by  which  only  a 
virtuous  community  can  fubfift  j  I  mean  a- 
griculture.     He  divided  the  land  poflefled 
by  the  Romans  into />^^?ti  which,  as  he 
has  explained  elfewhere  J,  were  tracks  of 
land  appropriated  to  fome  kinds  of  fortifi- 
cation upon  high  places  or  tops  of  hill^, 
which   ferved  as   a  refuge  to  the  farmers 
in  cafe  of  an  invafion  by  an  enemy.    Over 
thefe  he  appointed   rulers  and  infpedors, 
who  took  an  account  how  every  man  belong- 
ing to  the  pagus  cultivated  his   land,  re-  j 
warding  thofe  that  cultivated  well,  and  pu-  ' 
nifhing  thofe  that  cultivated  ill. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  63. 
f  Lib.  2.  cap.  76. 
i  Lib.  4.  cap.  I  J.  .1 
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From  this  account,  given  by  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Numa,  it  is  evident  that  he 
himfelf  v^as,  as  well  as  Livy,  a  moft  reli- 
gious man,  as  appears  from  fundry  parti- 
cular paffages  which  I  have  quoted  above. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  he  was  fuperftitious, 
becaufe  he  believed  in  fome  extraordinary 
interpofitions  of  divinity,  fuch  as  that  for 
the  juftification  of  a  Veftal  virgin,  who 
was   accufed    bf    having    let    the    facred 
fire  go  out  through  her  fault  * ;  nor  for 
doubting,  whether,  as  all  things,  are  mix- 
ed in  Nature,  there  might  not  be  a  race 
mixed  of  divine  and  human  natures,  com- 
monly called  daemons^  out  of  which  race 
thofc  called  heroes  were  produced.     This 
doubt  he  dates  when  he  relates  the  ftory 
of  Ilia  the  Veftal  virgin  being  impregnated 
by  Mars  f. 

From  what  Livy,  Dionyfius,  and  many 
oiher  authors  have,  told  us  of  the  religion 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  68. 
t  Lib.  I.  cap.  77. 
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of  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
the  mod  religious  people  that  ever  exifted. 
They  not  only  worftiipped  the  great  Gods 
who  governed  the  univerfe,  I  mean  the  12 
Gods  of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  had  alfo 
tutelary  Gods  of  their  city,   whom  they 
called  Penates.     Further,  each   curia  had 
its  particular  place, of  worfhip,  and  par- 
ticular facrifices    which    they    performed 
there ;  and  there  was   one  general  place 
of  worfhip  for   them   all  *  :    Beiides  all 
thefe,  each  family  had  its  tutelary  Gods, 
or  Lares y  as  they  were  called,   to  whom 
they   were   conftantly    making    oblations. 
Now,  of  this  kind  of  Deities  neither  Greeks 
nor  Egyptians  appear  to  have  known  any 
thing.     Then  the  Romans  did  nothing  of 
any  moment,  even  in  their  private  affairs, 
without  confulting  the  Gods  by  augury  or 
harufpicy;  which  does  not  appear  to  me  10 
have  been  fo  conftantly  pradifed  either  by 
Greeks  or  Egyptians.    The  Romans  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  have  lived  with  their 
Gods;  and,  if  we  believe  that  fuch  a  com-   1 
munication  with  Superior  Beings  is  what    \ 

*  Lib.  2.  cap,  13.  65. 
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exalts  our  nature  mod,  and  bcflows  upon 
us  the  greateft  felicity  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable, we  muft  fuppofe  the  Romans  to  have 
been  the  greateft  and  happieft  people  that 
ever  exifted.    And,  tho'  we  fliould  fuppofe 
all  their  Deities  to  have  been  mere  fiftions, 
and  that  there  were  no  Daemons  or  fuperior 
intelligences,   with  whom  they  had  com- 
munication, and  who  revealed  future  e- 
vents  to  them,   and  direded  them  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  ftill  the  belief, 
interejfe  rebus  humanis  coekjle  numen^  as 
Livy  expreffes  it  *,  and  that  they  were 
under  the  guardian(hip  and  protection  of 
fuperior  beings,  who  had  a  fatherly  care 
of  them,  rewarding  them  when  they  did 
well,   and  punifliing   them  when  they  did 
otherwife,   muft   have  been  of  wonderful 
influence  upon  their  lives  and  manners,  e- 
fpecially  when  we  confider  what  the  Hali- 
carnallian  has  very  well  obferved,  that  they 
imputed  nothing  to  thofe  Beings,  impure, 
wicked,  flagitious,   or  any  way  unworthy 
of  a  Divine    Nature.       And    one   of  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  degeneracy  in  la- 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  21. 
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ter  times  was  the  negleft  of  religion,  as 
both  Livy  and  the  HalicarnafliaQ  have  ob- 
ferved  ;  and,  in  general,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude  with  the  greateft  certainty,  that 
where  there  is  little  or  no  religion  among 
a  people,  they  mud  be  in  a  mod  wretched 
Hate,  and  weak  as  well  as  wicked. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  account  he  has  gi- 
ven of  the  inftitutions  of  Romulus  that  the 
Halicarnaffian  has  fhown  his  political  wif- 
dom,  but  alfo  in  the  ample  Commentary 
he  has  made  upon  the  inftitutions  of  Ser* 
vius  Tullius,  the  fifth  King  of  Rome; 
who  added  every  thing  to  the  political 
fyftem  of  Romulus,  which  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  his  citizens,  and  of  wealth  and 
poffeffions,  made  neceffary.  What  I  mean 
is  his  inftiiution  of  the  Cenfus^  and  of  the 
Centuriata  Comitia,  by  which  he  contri- 
ved with  wonderful  Ikill  to  lay  the  bur- 
den of  war  and  of  taxes  upon  the  rich, 
and,  in  return  for  that,  to  give  them  almoft 
the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  in  the  eledion 
of  magiftrates  and  in  making  war  or  peace 
orlaws,  refervingatthe  fame  time  the  form 
of  the  popular  government,  tho'  he  took 
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away  the  fubftance.  How  the  new  Comi^ 
tiay  which  he  introduced,  anfwered  this 
purpofe,  Livy  has  fuflSciently  explained, 
tho'  not  fo  fully  as  the  Halicarnallian* 
But  he  has  not  explained  near  fo  well  the 
policy  of  the  inftitution,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  wonderful  contrivance 
to  fatisfy  the  people  by  giving  them  a 
ihare  iii  the  government,  but  fuch  a  fhare 
as  could  not  almoft  in  any  cafe  be  hurtful 
to  the  ftate  ;  which  I  muft  own,  I  think,  a 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  fuch  as  no 
legiflator  but  himfelf  ever  difcovered. 
And  it  reconciled  in  fuch  a  manner  the  a- 
riftocratic  with  the  popular  government, 
that  the  Roman  polity  might  havtf  lailed 
forever,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  which 
fooner  or  later  has  been  the  deftrudion  of 
all  governments,  and  I  may  add  of  all  na-* 
tions  as  well  as  of  Sparta,  I  mean  money, 
from  which  arofe  all  thofe  diforders  in  the 
Roman  ftate  that  ended  at  lad  in  its  ruin. 

There  was  another  of  the  inftitutions  of 
Servius,  contributing  very  much  to  what 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur J — the  number  of  their  citizens.   This 
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was  one  of  the  things,  as  Dionyfius  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  diftinguiflied  them  from  all 
the  ftates  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the 
Spartan,  which,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  citizens,  was  ruined  by  the  lofs 
of  a  fmgle  battle  *.  And  in  this  refpefl: 
he  commends  very  much  the  policy  ef  Ro- 
mulus, which  he  fays  ought  to  have  been 
imitated  by  the  Greek  ftates,  that,  inftead 
of  putting  to  the  fword,  or  making  flaves 
of  the  people  in  the  cities  that  he  con- 
quered, he  tranfplanted  them  to  Rome, 
and  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the  city,  or 
made  Roman  colonies  of  them.  And  by 
this  means,  and  by  the  afylum  which  he 
opened,  he  increafed  the  number  of  his  ci- 
tizens from  2000  foot,  and  300  horfe,  their 
number  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
46,000  foot,  and  very  near  1000  horfc, 
which  was  their  number  at  his  death  "f. 
The  inftitution  of  Servius  I  now  {peak  of 
was,  I  think,  no  more  than  carrying  on 
and  compleating  the  fyftem  of  Romulus; 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  17. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  16. 
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for,  as  Romulus  received  in  his  afylura, 
and  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all 
free  oien  without  diftinftion,  whether  they 
were  born  free  or  not  ;  fo  ServiUs  thought 
it  was  proper  to  give  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  thofe  flaves  who  had  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  Romans  themfelves,  as  well  as 
Romulus  had  given  it  to  thofe  who  had  been 
emancipated  by  the  citizens  of  other  ftates. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  Dionyfius  defends  this 
new  method  of  creating  citizens,  in  his 
fpeech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Servius  * ;  where  v^  have  excellent  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  advantages  of  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution,  which,  however,  he  obferves,  was 
in  later  times  very  much  abufed  :  And  he 
xecommends  it  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome, 
and  particularly  the  cenfors,  to  take  notice 
of  the  abufes  committed  in  the  exercife 
of  that  privilege  by  matters  f ;  and  accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  in  later  times  fome  re- 
gulations were  made  for  that  purpofe,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Ro- 
man civil  law. 

*  Lib.  4.  cap.  23. 
f  Ibid,  cap.  24. 
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But,  however  advantageous  this  inftitu- 
tion  was  at  the  time  it  was  made  and  for 
fome  ages  after,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  no- 
velty introduced  by  Servius  into  the  Ro- 
man date:  And  not  only  was  it  new  in  that 
ftate,  but  in  every  other  ftate  then  exifting; 
for  it  was  a  thing  unknown  in  any  of  the 
Qties  of  Greece,  that  a  man  by  emancipa- 
ting his  flave,  had  the  power  of  making  a 
citizen  of  him  *.    This  makes  it  the  more 


•  In  Sparta  the  privilege  of  the  City  was  fo  much 
valued,  that  there  is  no  inftailce  of  its  having  ever  been 
beftowed,  even  by  public  authority,  except  upon  two 
men  for  very  particular  reafons  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, (lib.  9.  cap.  35.)  i  much  lefs  was  it  in  the  power  of 
any  private  citizen  to  beftow  it  upon  his  flave.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  reafon  among  others  why  the 
number  of  citizens  in  Sparta  was  fo  much  reduced  at 
the  time  when  Ariftotle  wrote  his  Books  of  Polity j  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus:  Where- 
as this  inftitutlon  of  Servius  in  Rome,  joined  with  0- 
ther  caufes  of  population,  had  all  the  effefts  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  note  (p.  93.  &  94.).  To 
which  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  after  the  prodigious 
lofles  they  had  fuftaincd  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  - 
particularly  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae^  they  carried 
on  the  war  not  only  in  Italy  againft  Hannibal,  and  all 
the  ftates  of  Italy  that  joined  him  after  that  battle,  but 
in  Sicily  and  in  Spain,  and  againft  Philip  of  Macedon, 
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furprifing  that  Livy,  when  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  other  novelties  introduced  by 
Servius,  fuch  as  the  Cenfus  and  the  Comitia 
Centuriata^  ihould  not  have  mentioned  this 
inftitution,  much  more  extraordinary  than 
either  of  thefe,  and  unprecedented  in  any 
other  ftate.  And  here,  I  doubt,  he  cannot 
be  defended  againft  Caligula's  cenfure  of 
him,  that  he  was  negligent  in  his  hiftory. 
That  the  fad  really  happened  as  the  Hali- 
carnailian  has  told  it,  I  think,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  cannot 
be  believed,  that  fo  extraordinary  a  cuftom 
fiiould  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans 
.  without  a  particular  law  enadling  it,  whichj 
it  is  not  pretended,  was  made  by  any  King 

and' with  no  lels  force  than  21  legions  of  more  than 
5000  men  each :  And,  after  the  fecond  Punic  war  was  at 
an  end,  they  carried  on  war  againft  the  fame  Riilip  of 
Macedon,  whom  they  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  de« 
snanding  peace ;— carried  their  arms  into  Afia  ag^unft 
Antiochos  the  greateft  King  in  that  country ; — put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  led  in  triumph  ' 
Perfens  the  laft  King  of  that  country ;  and  during  all 
that  time  were  fending  out  colonies  to  different  part$ 
of  Italy,  as  Livy  informs  us. 

Vol.  V.  R 
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other  than  Servius  Tullius.  And,  in  the 
fecond  place,  there  is  not,  I  think,  tbe  ]eaft 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Halicarna^an 
hass  any  more  than  Livy,  forged  any  fads*. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  has  adorned  them 
fo  much  with  feigned  circumftances  and  poe- 
tical defcriptions  as  Livy  has  done :  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  fee  him  examining  fadls  with 
the  greatefl  fcrupulofity,  where  there  is  any 
diflFcrence  among  the  hiftorians  about  them  j 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  two  daughters  of  Ser- 
vius TulUus,  who  were  married,  fome  fay, 
to  the  fons  of  the  preceding  King  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcu§,  others  to  his  grandfons.  Li- 
vy mentions  this  difference  of  opinion  a- 
mong  the  hiftorians,  but  he  unfortunately 
adopts  the  former  of  the  two,  as  the  moft 
probable,  being  the  opinion,  as  he  fays,  of 
of  the  greater  number  of  authors  t*  Where- 
as the  Halicarnaflian,  examining  the  mat- 
ter more  nicely  than  it  appears  Livy  did, 
has  proved,  I  think,  to  demonftration,  both 
from  fails  and  dates,  that  they  muft  have 
been  the  grandfons,  and  not  the  fons  of 

♦  P.  32.  of  this  vol. 
f  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  4^. 
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Tarquinius  Prifcus  *.  And^  in  other  paf- 
fages  that  might  be  quoted,  he  obferves  the 
difference  of  opinions  of  authors  concern- 
ing fa£ts,  and  gives  us  reafons  why  he 
preferis  one  opinion  to  inothfer.  This  con- 
vinces me  that  he  did  not  any  more  than 
Livy  invent  fads  like  our  Scotch  hiftorian 
Hedcr  Boece  f,  but  related  them  as  he 
found  them  in  antieht  authors. 

There  are,  I  kiiow,  fome  French  critics^ 
who  would  make  us  believe,  that  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome  was  little 
bettier  than  a  romance.  If  it  were  fo^  I 
think  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  fine  ro- 
mance, and  much  better  than  any  that  has 
been  written  in  moflern  times,  and  which  de- 
fences to  be  diligently  ftudied  for  the  fine  lef- 
fons  of  morality  and  policy  it  gives  us.  There 
is  a  late  French  Wrher,  Monf.  Gibelin^  who 
allegorifes  the  whole  antient  hiftory  of 
Greece^  and  the  hiftory  of  Rome  down  e- 
Ven  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  whom  he 
makes  to  be  the  Sun  ;  a  veiy  good  hicro- 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  6. 
t  Sec  p.  33.  of  this  vol. 
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glyphic,  I  think,  for  fo  great  a  King  and 
Legiflator.  Such  conceits,  I  muft  confefs, 
do  not  even  amufe  me. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  narrative  of  Livy,  as  well  as  of  the 
Halicarnaflian,  is  fuller  and  more  circum- 
ftantial,  probably  becaufe  the  authors  they 
copied  were  more  fo.  But  ftill  the  narra- 
tive of  Livy,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Halicarnaflian,  is,  as  I  have  faid  *,  rather 
an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  than  a  hiftory  j 
for  he  feems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion 
of  thofe  readers  he  mentions  in  his  preface, 
who  had  little  curiofity  about  the  firft  ages 
of  Rome,  being  in  hSfte  to  come  to  later 
times,  when  a  ftate  which  proceeded  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings  -was  grown  to  fuch 
a  prodigious  fize,  ut  magnitudine  laboretfua. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  have  much  more  plea- 
fure  in  reading  the  hiftory  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  in  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  than  of 
vice  and  folly,  fadion  and  corruption,  vio- 
lence and  bloodfhed,  in  thefe  later  times, 

*  P,  27.  of  this  Tolumc. 
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when,  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  Romans  could 
neither  bear  their  vices  nor  the  remedies  of 
them.     The  meaning  of  which  words,  as 
I  underftand  them,  is,  that  the  Romans 
were  then  fo  vicious  and  fo  much  dege- 
nerated, that  they  were  incapable  of  go- 
verning themfelves,  fo  that  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  they  fhould  have  a  ma- 
iler :  But,  tho'  they  had  Idft  their  antient 
virtue,  they  ft  ill  retained  fo  much  of  their 
antient  fpirit,  that  they  would  not  fubmit 
to  that  remedy.     This  made  them  affafli- 
nate  Julius  Caefar,  their  firft  mafter,  and 
the  beft  they  ever  had  :  And  it  made  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  very  troublefome  and 
dangerous,  fo  that  it  is  faid  he  deliberated 
about  refigning  the  government ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  fame  fpirit  produced  all  the 
cruelties  of  Tiberius  and  the  fucceeding 
fcmperors. 

In  fo  fuccind  a  narrative,  therefore,  as  Li- 
'Vy's  is,of  thofe  beft  times  of  Rome,as  I  think 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  important 
|Muticulars  are  either  altogether  omitted,  or 
but  flightly  touched.  Of  thefe  I  fhall  give 
feme  examples.     And,  firft,  with  refpe£t 
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to  the  creation  of  the  fiirft  diGator  Titus 
Lartius,  a  moft  important  event  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Roman  government^  by  which 
they    again    cftablifhed    another   defpotic 
power  not  above  fourteen  years  after  they 
had  got  free  of  the  tyranny  of  their  Kings; 
this  important  event  Livy  has  mentioned 
only  in  a  few  lines  *,  without  telling  us  up- 
on what  occasion,  or  from  what  reafbns  of 
neceflity,  fo  great  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment was  made  :  But  of  this  the  Halicar- 
naflian  has  informed  us  at  great  length, 
telling  us  that  it  was  upon  dccaiion  of  the 
people  refufing  to  inlift  to  fight  againft  the 
Latins,  unlefs  their  debts  were  difchargedf; 
and  the  confuls  could  not  compel  them  by 
any  puniftiment  they  might  decree  againft 
them,   becaufe  from  that  decree  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  law  propo- 
fed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  enadied  af- 
ter the  expulfion  of  the  Kings  J.     Upon 

*  Lib.  2-  cap.  18. 

f  Lib.  5.  cap.  63. 

%  See  the  account  of  this  law  given  by  the  HaE* 
c^rnaffianj  cap.  19.  lib.  5, 
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this  occafipn  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  fenate,  and  Dionyfius  has,  I 
think,  very  properly  given  us  the  fpeeches 
xpade  upon  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  The 
debate  ended  in  naming,  with  the  confent 
of  the  people,  a  fuprerpe  raagiftrate,  who 
was  to  be  abfolute  and  uncontroulable,  but 
bis  authority  to  laft  only  for  fix  months. 
How  prudently  and  wifely  this  magiftratc 
esfercifed  his  power  our  author  has  related 
a|  fpme  length,  but  of  which  Livy  has 
hardly  faid  a  word.  The  Halicarnaffiau 
ha^  alfo  upon  this  occafion  made  fome  ex^ 
cpUcnt  political  refleiSions  upon  the  necef-, 
fity  of  having  recourfe  to  fuch  an  expedient 
in  all  democratical  governments  :  And  ac« 
cprdingly,  he  fays,  it  was  praftifed  not  on- 
ly by  the  R.omans,  but  hy  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Tbeffaliar^s  ;  and  he  quotes  an 
^uthor,  one  Licinius,  who  relates,  that  it 
was  pradifed  alfo  in  Alba  Longa,  and  un- 
der the  fame  name  pf  Dilator  *•  And, 
tho'  fuch  reflexions  be  no  doubt  a  digref- 
fion,  yet  I  think  they  were  very  proper  up- 
pn  fo  important  an  occafioiv 

f  Ibid.  cap.  73,  ct  74. 
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Another  great  event  in  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  greater  ftill  in  its  confe* 
quences,  was  the  inftitution  of  a  new  magi- 
ftracy,  unknown  not  only  in  Rome,  but,  I 
believe,  in  any  other  ftate  antient  or  mo- 
dern; I  mean  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
which  truly  made  twoftates  of  one)as  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa  exprefled  his  fears  *  that  it 
would  do,  and  entirely  changed  the  form  of 
the  Roman  government  from  ariftocratical 
to  democratical.  Of  this  great  revolution  Li- 
vy  has  faid  a  good  deal  moref,  than  of  the 
choice  of  the  firft  didator  j  but  his  ac- 
count is  not  near  fo  full  or  circumftantial 
as  that  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  or  as  fo  great 
an  event  merited  j  for  it  was  the  greateft 
change  that  was  made  in  the  Roman  go- 
vernment from  the  time  of  the  expulfion 
of  the  Kings  to  the  total  change  of  the  go- 
vernment under  the  Emperors;  and  it  was 
produced  by  a  divifion  of  the  people,  and 
a  feceffion  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  in 
fuch  a  hoftile  manner,  from  the  reft,  as 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  88. 

f  Livy,  lib.  2.  cap.  32. 
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threatened  abfolute  deftruaion  to  the  ftati* 
Of  the  whole  progrcfs  of  this  great  affair 
the  HalicarnafliaQ  has  given  us  a  full  and 
accurate  account.  And  in  very  fine  fpeech* 
es  he  has  given  us  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  at  great  length  2  And  which^  it  may 
be  obferved^  in  pafling,  fhows  us  the  ufCo 
of  fpeeches  in  hiftory  j  for,  otherwifc, 
Dionyfius  could  not  have  given  us  thofc 
arguments  without  a  very  long  digreffiori  j 
and  which  could  not  have  been  faid  with 
propriety  to  be  a  part  of  the  work.  Livy, 
however;^  who  is  abundant  enough  in 
fpeeches  upon  other  occafions,  has  given 
\^  none  upon  this,  unlefs  you  will  call  the 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  a  fpeech  *♦ 
And  of  the  fads  that  happened  before 
the  final  agreement  of  the  parties,  he  ha$ 
given  us  a  very  fhort,  and  not  very  accu-*^ 
rate  account ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  he  has 
related  but  a  part  of  the  terms  of  the  a-^ 
greement  itfelf,  upon  which  peace  was  re- 
Aored  ;  for  he  has  only  mentioned  the  e* 
flablifhment  of  the  tribunefhip  of  the  peo-» 

*  Liv.  lib.  2.  cap.  2^* 

Vol.  V.  9 
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pie:  Whereas  the  Pa'tricians  not  only  grant- 
ed them  that,  but  a  remiflion  of  all  the 
debts  which  the  poorer  fort  then  owed  *. 
For  money  was  the  fubjefl:  of  this  great 
quarrel  betwixt  the  two  orders,  as  well  as 
of  the  former,  which  produced  another 
change  of  the  conftitution,  by  the  intro- 
du£tion  of  didators  :  So  that,  in  about  20 
years  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  were  two  remarkable 
changes  of  the  government,  both  produced 
by  wealth  or  money ;  and  therefore  Lycur- 
gus,  that  his  government  might  not  be  de- 
ftroyed  in  that  way,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  oracle  faid  it  could  be  deftroyed,  pro- 
fcribed  the  ufe  of  money  in  Sparta. 

The  confequence  of  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  extraordinary  magiftracy  in  Rome, 
was,  that  the  government  of  the  heft  mixed 
form  that  ever  was,  being  partly  regal,  (for 
I  underftand  the  confuls  to  have  come  in 
place  of  the  Kings),  partly  ariftocratical, 
partly  popular,  and,  upon  particular  occa- 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  83.  et  88. 
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fions,  altogether  defpotic,  became,  in  not 
much  more  than  40  years  after  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  tribuneftiip,  altogether  demo- 
cratical  J  for,  in  year  306  of  the  city,  a 
law  was  paffed,  by  which  the  people  were 
allowed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  make 
laws  binding  upon  the  whole  people  *. 
Now  the  Comitia  of  this  kind  were  held 
without  any  previous  decree  of  the  fenate^ 
which  was  abfolutely  neceffary  both  for  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  and  Curiata^  and  without 
the  aufpices  which  at  that  time  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Patricians  f.  And  in  thefe  Co- 
mitia  every  man  had  an  equal  vote  whatever 
his  rank  or  fortune  was.  And  this  popular 
government  ended  as  it  has  always  done  and 
ever  will  do  in  all  ftates,  in  tyranny  or  ab- 
folute  government,  firft  under  the  name  of 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45. 

f  Lib.  9.  cap.  41.  Where  he  explains  very  accu- 
rately the  difference  between  the  Comitia  Tributa  et  Cu* 
riatOy  which  were  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the  voters, 
the  poorcft  and  meaneft  citizens  having  an  equal  vote 
with  the  richeft  and  nobleft,  but  differed  in  the  tw« 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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9L  perpetual  Didator,  and  then  under  the 
name  of  Emperors, 

But,  befidcs  tbefe  confequences  of  th^ . 
tribunitian  power^  which  happened  in  proi- 
cefs  of  time,  there  was  one  immediate  con? 
fequence  of  it,  that  brought  the;  Roman 
ilate  to  the  brink  ef  ruin,  from  which  it 
yras  faved  only  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
a  woman, — the  greateft  difgr^^cc  th^t  ever 
befell  the  Roman  people-  The  event  I 
mean  was  the  banifliment  of  a  noble  youtht 
Marcius  Coriolanus,  who,  contrary  to  all 
the  forms  of  juftice  that  had  beeq  pradlifed 
fmce  ^he  eftablifhment  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  tried  in  the  Comifia  Tributa*^ 
and  condemned  for  no  other  fault,  but 
that  be  made  a  fpeech  in  the  fenate  advi-  i 
fmg  the  fenators  not  to  lower  the  price 
of  corn,  which  had  been  very  much  rai-^ 
fed  by  the  feceffion  of  the  people,  and  « 
the  negleft  of  agriculture  thereby  occa- 
fioned  f .    The  Halicarnaffian  has  enlarge^ 

^  Lib.  7.  cap.  59. 
f  Lib.  7.  cap,  24. 
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very  much  upon  this  great  event,  and 
has  given  us  many  long  fpeeches  upon 
the  occafion,  and  fome  of  the  bed  in  the 
book,  particularly  that  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius*: For  the  length  of  thefe  fpeeches  he 
makes  an  apology  f ,  tho'  I  think  it  needed 
tione,  and  gives  very  good  reafons  why  an 
hiftorian  ihould  be  as  particular  and  cir- 
cumftantial  in  his  account  of  fuch  impor-* 
tant  civil  tranfadions  as  of  military  opera- 
tions :  For,  fays  he,  if  1  had  told  fimply, 
but  (hortly,  that  the  Patricians  had  given 
up  their  privileges  by  fubmitting  to  have 
one  of  the  mod  confpicuous  of  their  ordec 
tried  by  the  mob  of  Rome,  it  would  have 
appeared  a  thing  incredible.  I  have  there- 
fore, fays  he,  given  the  reader  in  fpeeches 
all  that  was  to  be  faid  both  for  the  mea- 
fure  and  againft  it  |.  On  the  other  hand» 
JLivy  has  given  us  a  very  fhort  acpount  of 
the  fads^  and  no  fpeeches  at  all,  unlefs  you 
will  call  a  fpeech  an  invedive  of  a  few 

♦  Lib.  7.  cap.  48.  \ 

f  Ibid.  cap.  6<$. 
^  Ibid. 
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linesi  which  Coriolanus  fpeaks  againft  the 
people  in  fome  fhort.  pointed  fentences, 
and  a  fhorter  invedive  dill,  in  the  fame  ftile, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  againft 
Cioriolanus  *• 

And  thus  much  for  the  fubj^d);  of  the 
HalicarnalEan^s  hiftory,  upon  which  many 
of  my  readers  will  think,  that  I  have  be- 
llowed a  great  deal  too  much  time  in  a 
work  which  profeflcs  only  to  treat  of  ftile; 
but  as,  in  my  reading,  I  can  never  fepa* 
rate  the  nvords  from  the  matter^  which  I 
confider  as  principal  in  every  writing,  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  of  fome  value,  the  work 
itfelf  can  be  of  none,  however  elegant  and 
fine  the  words  may  be,  I  have  thought 
proper,  after  the  example  of  both  Livy 
and  Dionyfius  in  their  preambles,  to  en- 
large upon  the  importance  of  the  fubjed 
of  their  hiftory.  If  this  were  lefs  to  the  • 
purpofe  than  I  think  it  is,  it  has  furniflied 
matter  for  a  comparifon  and  criticifm  of 
thofe  two  authors,  which,  I  hope,  will  not 

*  Liv.  lib.  2.  cap.  34.  &  35. 
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be   difagreeable  or  uninftruAive    to    the 
reader, 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  what  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to'  my  fubjefk,  xhtjiile  of  the 
Halicarnaffian^  in  which,  I  think^  he  ex- 
cels Livy  flill  more  than  in  the  matter. 
And  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  hiftoricai 
ftile  in  Greek  or  Latin,  that  I  think  equal 
to  the  Halicarnaffian's,  unlefs  it  be  that  of 
Herodotus,  which,  by  the  fweetnef&  of  the 
dialed:  in  which  he  writes,  and  a.  certain 
ruft  of  antiquity,  and  fomqthing  of  the 
grandeur  of  Homer  in  his  manner,  as  well 
as  a  refemblance  in  his  language,  pleafes 
me  ftill  more.  But,  I  think,  there  can  be 
nothing  better  in  the  Attick  than  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionyfius ;  for  it  has  all  the 
fweetnefs  and  elegance  of  that  dialed  j 
and  it  is  fo  adorned  with  different  figures 
of  compofiiion,  that  there  is  the  grcateft 
variety  in  it  that  I  know  in  any  flile,  that  of 
Demoflhenes  only  excepted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  greatefl  perfpicuity  j  for  his  fi- 
gures are  not  fo  many,  or  fo  violent  as 
thofe  of  Thucydides,  yet  fufEcient  to  give 
a  caft  and  colour  to  his  flile,  that  diilin- 
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guifhes  it  perfc^^ly  from  common  difcourfe. 
And  in  this,  his  ftile  is,  I  think,  preferable 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  which,  wanting  thefe 
figures,  is,  as  1  have  obferved,  too  like  to  the 
Socratic  dialogue, that  is,  to  converfation  and 
common  difcourfe.  His  rhetorical  ftile,  too, 
is  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  for  it  is  evident 
from  his  critical  writings,  that  he  had  ftu- 
died  the  rhetorical  ftile  as  much  as  the  hi- 
ftorical,  and  knew  perfedly  the  difference 
betwixt  them.  And  accordingly  his  fpeech- 
es  are  very  different  from  his  narrative, 
being  compofed  in  much  longer  periods, 
but  fo  well  compofed,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
fcurity  in  them,  tho*  fome  of  them  run  out 
to  a  great  length,  and  are  much  diverfified 
with  parenthefes  and  other  figures  *.  He 
has  a  great  many  fpeeches,  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  hiftorian,  except Thucydidcs, 
and  fome  of  them  very  long.  And  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  extraordinary  length; 


*  There  is  one  in  the  end  of  Tullus  Hoftilius's 
fpeech  to  the  army  of  Romans  and  Albans,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  the  treachery  of  Mettus  the  Alban  general, 
{Antiqitit.  lib.  3.  cap.  28.)  which  is  a  period  of  aImo& 
half  a  page,  and  yet  pcrfcftly  clear,  tho'  with  more 
tkan  one  parenthcfis  thrown  mto  it. 
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but  it  was  upon  a  fubjed  very  important 
and  intereftingj  namely,  the  feceflion  of 
the  Plebeians  to  Mount  Aventine  **  And 
what  I  admire  the  mod  in  him,  is^  thaX:^ 
tho*  he  was  by  profeflion  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, they  are  all  fpeeches  of  bufinefs,  with 
nothing  of  that  artificial  fophiftry,  or  co^ 
^ifrrvm  Trepiepyixj  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it^ 
or  thofe  arguments  ffoni  general  topics  fo 
much  laboured  in  the  fchools  of  declama- 
tion, in  which  I  am  perfuaded  he  hcvet 
pra^ifed,  but  formed  his  ftile  of  fpeaking 
upon  the  ftudy  of  Demofthenes  and  other 
great  authors,  who  do  nt)t  draw  their  ar- 
guments from  fuch  topics,  but  from  the 
jaatureand  circumftanCes  of  the  cafe;  which 
diftinguilhes  a  fpeech  of  bufinefs  from  a 
declamation,  or  fpeech  of  fhow  and  often* 
tation^ 

^  Froto  this  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Halicarnaflian's  ftile,  it  is  evident  that  my 
judgment  of  it  is  very  different  from  tRal 

•  Antiq.  lib.  7.  cap.  66. 

Vol.  V.  t 
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of  Photius,  who  fays,  that  he  affeds  noveU 
ty  in  his  words  and  phrafes  and  does  vio- 
lence to  the  language,  in  order  to  make  his 
ftile  fmgular  and  uncommon.  This  cen- 
furc  cf  the  Kalicarnafiian^  like  his  praife 
of  Diodcrus  Siculus,  whom  he  commends 
for  writing  a  ftile  not  too  Attic,  only  fhows 
that  the  elegance  of  Attic  compofition  was 
not  in  his  time  reli(hed  or  well  underftood. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  1  think,  that 
the  Halicarnailian's  Roman  hiilory  is,  hoth 
for  the  matter  and  ftile,one  of  the  mod  plea- 
fant,  as  well  as  moft  inftruftive  books  in 
the  world.    The  ftile  is  finely  tempered  be- 
twixt the  aufterc  gravity  of  Thucydides 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  Herodotus,   and,  I 
think,   it  is  more  perfpicuous  than  either: 
For  I   do  not  know  that  there  is  one  ob- 
fcure  cr  difficult  pafiagc  in  the  whole  work, 
except  where  the  text  is  corrupted  ;  and, 
even  where  that  is  the  cafe,  fo  clear  and 
perfpicuous  is  his  ftile,  that  a  good  Greek 
fcholar  can  in  many  places  corredt  the  text 
alir.oO:  at   firil   fight ;   and   it  is  furprifing 
how  niany  corredions  Kenry  Stephen  and 
his  fcholar  Sylburgius  have  made,  that  are 
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now  confirmed  and  afcertained  to  be  the 
true  reading  by  the  Vatican  MS.  which 
was  collated  when  the  Oxford  edition  was 
printed. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  his 
hiftory ; — If  any  one  think,  that,  in  compa- 
ring him  with  Livy,  I  have  done  injuftice 
to  Livy,  let  him  read  what  men  of  a  much 
more  learned  age  than  this  have  faid  upon 
the  fame  fubjedl.  Their  teftimonies  are 
prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition.  I  fliall  on- 
ly quote  one  of  them,  that  of  Paulus  Be- 
nius  de  Hifioridj  whofe  words  are,  Hijloria 
Halicamajfei  nobilijjima^  et  rerum  copia^  or^ 
dine^  perfpicuitate^  eloqucntia^  et^  quod  caput 
.eji^  veritate^  fine  ulla  dubitatiotA  Livianae 
Jiiperior.  Now,  I  have  not  faid,  nor  indeed 
could  I  well  fay,  more  than  this. 

Of  the  Halicarnaflian's  critical  works  I 
have  fpoken  elfewhere,  and  given  my  opi- 
nion both  of  their  matter  and  ftile  *.  I 
fliall  only  add  here,  that  I  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend,  to  the  ftudious  of  Greek 

*  Book  2.  cap.  5.  injine^  of  the  preceding  vol. 
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be  a  comma  inftead  of  the  full  ftop  m  Hudlbn's  edition; 
then  go  on«  (leaving  out  the  ^i  after  wm^»Kttr»hitm$, 
which  ought  to  have  been  inferted  in  the  prece- 
ding member  of  the  fentence),  and  read  as  follows, 

T^i4^«i  \k€ttm  rmf  vt  r$v  wXntcvt  %f  kvr§s  i/SavAir*  UftHf 
wfwrxrnu     As  thus  read,  the  fenfe  is  clear,  and  a  very 
good  reafon  given  for  the  inftitution  of  Patrons  and 
Clients,  but  which  has  no  connexion  with  what  goes 
before  concerning  the  bufinefs  of  ^Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians.   One  thing  every ,  fcholar  may  be  afiiired  of, 
that  this  author  is  fo  perfpicuous  as  well  as  elegant, 
that,  if  there  be  any  where  an  obfcurity  as  to  his  mean- 
ing, there  is  fome  fault  either  in  the  MS.  or  printed 
copy.     There  are  other  paflages  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  may  be  corrcftcd  in  a  new  edition  5  but,  what 
I  chiefly  infift  on  in  that  edition,  is,  that  the  readings 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  or  the  conjectural  emendations  of 
Henry  Stephen  or  Sylburgius,  fhould  be  taken  into  the 
text.     This  would  not  only  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
looking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  alfo  the 
mortification  of  being  able  only  to  difcover  that  the 
text  is  faulty,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  but  not  to  cor- 
rect it  as  Henry  Stephen  and  Sylburgius  have  done.  • 
This,  1  know,  will  feldom  or  never  be  the  cafe  of  the 
great  Greek  fcholars  in  Oxford,  who  will  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  difcovering  that  they  are  as  great  Greek 
fcholars,  and  as  acute  critics,  as  the  two  commentators 
I  have  mentioned ;  but  they  ought  to  confult  the  eafe 
and  fatisfaftion  of  others  as  well  as  of  themfelves. 
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the  hijlory  of  Polybius  may  he  conftdered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Halicarnajftari s  hi^ 
fiory.-~^Thefe  two  hijiories  the  moji  valu-' 
able  in  the  'world; — but  have  come  donvn 
to  usfadly  mutilated. — Some  excerpts  from 
thempreferved.-^What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftory,  comprehends  only  a  period  of  53 
years ^  beginning  nvith  the  fecond  Punic 
wary  and  coming  doivn  to  the  conquejl  of 
Macedonia. — His  twofirjl  books  are  only 
preparatory  and  introdu^ory  to  his  hi/lo-- 
ry. — His  hi/lory  takes  in  the  mofl  glo- 
rious   period  of  Rome. — Defcription  of 
their  glory  at  that  time. — The  modera^ 
tion   they  Jhoived  in  the  ufe   of  their 
power^  and  their  clemency  to  thofe  that 
had  offended  them.  —  I'he  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  fetiate  at  that  time^ — when  am* 
haffadors  from  all  parts  of  the  earthy  and 
even  Kings  in  perfon^  attended  them. — 
Their  virtue  Jlill preferved^  aud  not  im^ 
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paired  either  by  power  or  wealth.^^Tbi 
hijioty  of  the  later  and  more  glorious  part 
of  this  period^  not  preferved  to  Us  in  what 
we  have  of  Polybius  ^-^but  thisfupplied 
by  Tvhat  we  have  of  Livy.-^Wbat  we 
have  left  of  Polybius^  fhows  us  more  of 
the  diftrejfes  and  calamities  of  the  Rontons 
than  of  their  triumphs. -^-Their  loffes  both 
by  fea  and  land  in  thefirfl  Punic  war 
very  great ;  and  their  loffes  in  tbefecond  I 
Punic  war^  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the  i 
,    brink  of  ruin. — That  war  thejinejlfulh  \ 
jeSi  (f  hifory^  on  account  of  the  variety  j 
of  great  events  in  it%  and  the  ivifdom  and  i 
virtue  there  fhown. — The  great  difficuU  I 
ties  that  Hannibal  had  to  encounter  before 
he  got  into  Italy^  and  the  prodigious  forct 
that  was  there  to  oppofe  him.-^Thefuh* 
jeSl  therefore  of  Polybius- s   hijlory  the 
noblejl  that  can  be  imagined  ;--^very  pro- 
per Jor  enforcing  'what  he  recommends  fo 
much  J  viz.  fuhmiffion  to  the  Roman  go* 
vernment. — No  man  jitter  to  ivrite  upon 
fuch  a  fuljeSi  than  Polybius  ; — a  man  of 
ofbuftnefs^  and  voho  had  been  employ ei 
in  great  affairs^  both  civil  and  military*^ 
—The  difference  betwixt  him  and  the 
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HalicarnaJJian  in  this  refpeSi^  and  alfo  in 
re/peii  of  his  being  much  better  informed 
ofthefaSis  ivhich  he  relates.-^The  fub-- 
je£i  of  Folybius^s  hijiory  more  comprehend 
Ji'ue  than  that  of  the  HalicarnaJJian^  in 
refpeSl  it  takes  in  the  affairs  of  other  na^ 
tions^  as  ivell  as  of  the  Romans. -^^Of  the 
digrejjions  in  Polybius^  which^  thd  con-- 
trary  to  the  laws  of  hiJlory^  are  very  in- 
firuSlwe^  particularly  'with  refpeil  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans.— His  de-- 
fcriptions  of  battles  ^wonderfully  clear  and 
lively. — lihe  value  of  fuch  a  body  of  hi- 
jiory as  that  of  the  HalicarnaJJian  and 
Polybius^  if  it  'were  all  preferved^  or  if 
it  could  be  yet  recovered  ;—fome  chance 
for  that ; — a  MS*  of  Livy  difcovered  to 
be  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  library. — 
Of  the  ftile  of  Polybius; — much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Halicarnaffian. — Idiotifms 
of  Polybius  \^^not  an  obfcure  vuriter^  but- 
his  fsnfe  fometimes  mijlaken  both  by   his 
trajlator  Cafaubon  and  Livy.  —  His  Greek 
not  elegant^  but  very  intelligible  and  per- 
fpicuous  ; — very  little  of  the  rhetorical 
Jlile  in  his  Jpteches; — no  aff eolation  or  /d- 

Voi..  V.  U 
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hour  to  write  ill. — General  ohfervations 
upon  the  Greek  hijlorians  compared  nvitb 
the  Latin. 


THE  hiftory  of  Polybius,  iho'  writtea 
long  before  the  Halicarnaffian  s,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fequel  of  it ;  for  the 
Halicarnaffian  begins  his  hiftory  with  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  carries  it  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  There 
Polybius  takes  it  up,  and  continues  it  till 
the  conclufion  of  the  laft  Macedonian  war, 
when  he  reckons  the  Romans  attained  to 
thepofleflion  of  univerfal  monarchy.  Thefe 
two  hiftories,  if  they  had  been  preferved 
entire  to  us,  would  have  made  both  toge 
ther  the  nobleft  work  of  hiftory  that  the 
world  has  ever  feen  ;  for  they  would  have 
been  the  hiftory  of  the  greateft  people,  and, 
during  the  beft  ages  of  their  ftate,  before 
their  morals  were  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  before  ihofc  fadions  and  fedi 
lions,  and  bloody  civil  wars,  the  copfe- 
quence  of  that  corruption,  put  an  end  to 
their  free  government,  and  at  laft  loft  then:^^ 
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tie  empire  of  the  world,  and  made  them  a 
rey  to  nations  more  barbarous,  as  well  as 
*fs  warlike,  than  thofe  they  had  overcome, 
>ut  thefe  two  hiftories  have  come  down  to 
s  fadly  mutilated  ;  for,  of  Dionyfius's  hi- 
tory  there  remains  no  more  than  eleven 
•ooksout  of  twenty  which  he  wrote*.  Thefe 
leven  books  come  no  farther  down  than 
he  3 1 2th  year  of  the  city.  Of  thofe  that 
re  loft,  we  have  nothing  but  fome  ex- 
erpts  preferved  to  us  in  the  colledtion  of 
Jonftantine  Porphyrogenet,  under  the  head 
f  wrtues^  viccs^  and  emhajftes  f .  Poly- 
ius's  plan  was  to  be  executed,  as  he  tells 
IS,  in  40  books ;  tho*  he  fays  it  was  doubt- 
ill,  whether  he  fliould  live  to  complete 
hem.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
irrite  at  leaft  37  of  them,  as  Suidas  quotes 
he  37th  book  of  his  hiftory.     But,  of  this 

•  Photius  Biblioth.  Cod.  74. 

f  In  thefe  excerpts  there  are  fome  very  valuable 
Iwngs,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  them  there  is 
Q  obfervation  of  the  author  upon  the  diftindtion  be- 
Bvixt  Greeks  and  barbarians,  which  fhows  a  great  deal 
f  humanity  and  good  fenfc. 
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great  and  moft  valuable  work,  there  no- 
thing now  remains  but  the  firft  five  books 
entire,  and  excerpts  from  the  1 2  fiicceeding, 
made,  we  do  not  know,  by  whom  ;  but 
we  are  fo  far  obliged  to  him,  that  he  has 
not  abridged  any  thing  that  he  has  ex- 
cerpted, as  Juftin  has  abridged  Trogus 
Pompeius,  but  has  given  us  the  words  of 
the  author  entire-  We  have  alfo  excerpts 
from  various  books  of  his  hiftory  under 
one  of  the  titles  in  the  great  hiftorical  pan- 
deds  above  mentioned,  of  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenet,  which  Title  is  infcribed^^Zi^^a- 
tionibus^  where  we  have  alfo  the  text  of  the 
author  at  full  length,  and  not  abridged  j  fo 
that  this  colledion  makes  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  what  is  preferved  to  us  of  Polybius. 

What  Polybius  calls  his  hiftory  begins 
with  the  fecond  Punic  war,  that  is,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad,  and 
535th  year  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conqueft  of  Macedo- 
nia by  Paulus  jEmilius,  a  period,  as  Poly- 
bius tells  us,  of  53  years.  But,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  this  hiftory,  and  in  order  to 
make  us  undcrftand  perfedly  the  ftate  of 
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the  Roman  commonwealth  at  the  time  thi$ 
fecond  Punic  war  began,  he  has  given 
us  two  books,  as  an  introduction  to  his 
hiftory  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  which 
began  in  the  489th  year  of  the  city;  and  in 
the  fecond  he  relates  fome  dreadful  wars 
which  the  Romans  had  with  the  Cifalpinc 
Gauls,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  In  this  book  he  has  alfo  defcribed  to  us 
very  accurately  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Greece; 
and  particularly  of  the  Achean  confederacy 
in  Peloponefus,  at  the  time  when  the  fecond 
Punic  war  began.  This  hiftorical  work^ 
therefore,  of  Polybius,  comprehends  a  moft, 
glorious  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the  nobleft 
people  that  ever  exifted,  beginning  with 
the  firft  ftep  they  made  towards  univerfal 
monarchy,  by  going  out  of  Italy  into  Si- 
cily, which  indeed  was  naturally  the  firft 
ftep,  as  Sicily  was  the  neareft  ifland  to 
them,  and  undoubtedly  at  fome  time  or 
another  had  been  part  of  Italy,  and  end- 
ing with  the  conqueft  of  Macedon.  Then 
the  Romans  were  at  the  greateft  height 
of  their  glory,  though  not  of  dominion 


I  • 
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and  extent  of  empire;  for  they  were 
then  not  more  the  conquerors  than  the 
faviours  of  mankind,  and  the  deliverers 
from  tyranny  and  oppreflion.  The  great- 
eft  triumph  that  ever  people  enjoyed, 
was  what  they  enjoyed  at  the  Ifthmiao 
games  of  Greece,  when,  after  having  dri- 
ven Philip  out  of  that  country,  their  conful 
Titus  Quindius  Flaminius,  by  proclama- 
tion, declared  all  the  Greek  ftates  to  be 
free  in  Afia  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The 
thing  appeared  fo  extraordinary  to  the 
Greeks,  that  they  could'hardly  believe  their 
own  ears  j  they  thought  they  were  in  a 
dream  j  and,  to  be  aflured  that  they  were 
not  fo,  they  defired  that  the  herald  (hould 
be  brought  into  the  middle  of  ihtjiadium^ 
that  he  might  be  feen  as  well  as  heard. 
Accordingly  the  herald  placed  himfelf  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  fame  thing  again  ;  up- 
on which  there  was  fuch  a  fliout  and  fuch 
acclamations  from  the  prodigious  concourfe 
of  people  that  was  at  this  panegyricy  that 
Polybius  tells  us  it  was  not  poffible  to 
be  conceived   by    thofe    who    were  not 
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prcfent  *•     And  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
this  conful,   tells  us,  that  the  cries  rent 
the   air  fo  much,  that  .the  birds,  flying 
over  their  heads,  fell  down  as  thro'  a  va- 
cuum ;  but  this  is  a  circumilance  not  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  nor  by  Livy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Polybius  here  as  well 
as  in  many  other  places.     But  in  this  all 
the  three  authors  I  have  mentioned  agree^ 
that  Quindtius  was  almoft  crufhed  to  death 
by  the  people  crouding  to  fee  and  thank 
their  benefactor  j  and  he  was  well  nigh 
fmothered  by  the  flowers  and  crowns  they 
threw   upon   him.     Livy   adds,    that,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  flirong  young  man  of 
33,  he  could  hardly  have  efcaped  with  his 
life  t«     And   Plutarch  fays,  that  he  would 
not  have  efcaped,  fl:rong  as  he  was,  if  he 
had  not  been  prudent  enough  to  have  re- 
tired in  time,  before  the  whole  croud  came 
upon  him.      The  reflection  of  Polybius, 
j  upon  the  occafion,  is,  that  however  extra- 


*  Polyb.  excerpt.  9.  under  the  title  of  Legatione^^ 
p»  798.  cd.  Cafauboni, 

♦  Liv.  lib.  33.  cap.  33. 
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learning  and  fine  writing,  a  mod  diligent 
perufal  of  them ;  as  it  is  from  the  antienti 
that  we  mud  learn  both  to  write  and  judge 
of  writing.  Now,  this  the  Halicarnaffian 
teaches  us  in  the  heft  way  poflible,  by  pre- 
cept as  well  as  example,  and  not  only  by  his 
own  example,  but  by  the  example  of  otherSi 
who  have  written  both  well  and  ill,  point* 
ing  out  to  US  the  ^beauties  of  the  one  and 
the  faults  of  the  other.  For  my  own  part, 
I  mud  confefs,  that,  if  I  had  never  ftudied 
his  critical  writings,  tho,'  perhaps,  by  fomc 
natural  tafte,  which  I  may  have,  I  might 
have  perceived  fome  beauties  or  faults  in 
profe  writing,  yet  I  never  fliould  have  had 
any  art  of  criticifm,  or  been  able  to  judge, 
by  any  rule  or  principle,  of  what  was  good 
or  bad  in  that  kind  of  writing.  And,  as 
io- poetry y  if  I  had  not  ftudied  Ariftotle*s 
poetics^  I  fhould  not  have  fo  much  as  known 
what  poetry  was,  but  fhould  have  thought 
as,  I  believe,  many  do,  that  verfification 
and  fine  didion  make  poetry,  and  that  an 
art,  taught  in  verfe,  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  poetical  didion,  fuch  as  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  was  a  poem.  I  would  therefore  a-? 
gain  recommend  it  to  the  fcholars  of  Gx-^ 
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ford,  as  a  work  that  I  think  would  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  learned  world,  to  publifh  a  por« 
table  pocket  edition  not  only  of  Dionyfius's 
hiftory,  hut  of  his  critical  works,  fuch  as  the 
Glafgow  editions  of  fome  ClaiScs,  which 
jnight  travel  or  go  to  the  country  with  one; 
for  his  works  are  of  thofe  Exemplaria  Groi-^ 
^/jy  which  a  fchblar  ought  to  ftudy  at  home 
and  abxoad^  day  and  night  ^ 


*  In  this  edition,  if  it  be  revifed  by  a  fcbolar,  he 
WiU  find  feveral  faults  to  corredt  in  Hudfon's  edition* 
I  will  only  mention  one,  which  happens  at  preient  to 
be  under  my  view.  It  is  a  feult  in  pun£hiation,  fuch 
as  I  obferved  in  Herodotus  (vol.  4.  p.  426.  of  this 
work) ;  and,  as  it  relates  to  a  very  important  inllitution 
ef  Romulus,  that  of  Patrons  and  Clients ^  it  defcrves  to 
be  attended  to.  As  it  ftands  pointed  at  prefent  it  Is 
not  fenfe,  neither  in  the  original  nor  the  tranflation : 
But,  if  it  be  read  and  pointed  thus,  it  is  perfcftly  clean 
After  the  pafiage,  (lib.  2.  cap.  9.)  which  affigns  to 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  their  feveral  occupations, 
concluding  with  tkefe  words;  yut^yw  i%  xat  xmrf^ 
f{*^M»,  ««i  rms  x^nfUiTHtncH  l{y«Jia^*«/  ''W*f9  there 
(hould  be  a  full  ftop  1  Then  a  new  fentence  ihould 
begin  with  the  addition  of  the  particle  i%  to  make  a 
connection }    and  it  (hould  be  read  thus :  *iy«  h  ^ 

rrturivJI^mvtf, '  itTJrt^  f »   rxtf   aXXats   wXivif^   «   ratv  i v  TiAci 

fKf  iy    rxtf  'vwt^t^Ktf  ^hnvfrttf^    Here  ther^  ihoul4 
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be  a  comma  inftead  of  the  full  flop  in  Hudfbn's  edition; 
then  go  on,  (leaving  out  the  if  after  wM^»*aT»h**u 
which  ought  to  have  been  inferted  in  the  prece- 
ding member  of  the  fentence),  and  read  as  follows, 

wfrrtirnu    As  thus  read,  the  fenfe  is  clear,  and  a  very 
good  reafon  given  for  the  inftltution  of  Patrons  and 
Clients,  but  which  has  no  conne£tion  with  what  goes 
before  concerning  the  bufinefs  of  IPatricians  and  Ple- 
beians.   One  thing  every ,  fcholar  may  be  afliired  of, 
that  this  author  is  fo  perfpicuous  as  well  as  elegant, 
that,  if  there  be  any  where  an  obfcurity  as  to  his  mean- 
ing,  there  is  fome  fault  either  in  the  MS.  or  printed 
copy.     There  are  other  paflages  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  may  be  correfted  in  a  new  edition ;  but,  what 
I  chiefly  infift  on  in  that  edition,  is,  that,  the  readings 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  or  the  conjedlural  emendations  of 
Henry  Stephen  or  Sylburgius,  fhould  be  taken  into  the 
text.     This  would  not  only  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
looking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  alfo  tic 
mortification  of  being  able  only  to  difcover  that  the 
text  is  faulty,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  but  not  to  cor- 
rect it  as  Henry  Stephen  and   Sylburgius  have  done.  • 
This,  1  know,  will  feldom  or  never  be  the  cafe  of  the 
great  Greek  fcholars  in  Oxford,  who  will  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  difcoveriiig  that  they  are  as  great  Greek 
fcholars,  and  as  acute  critics,  as  the  two  commentators 
I  have  mentioned  ;  but  they  ought  to  confult  the  eafe 
and  fatisfaftion  of  others  as  well  as  of  themlelves. 
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tbe  hijlory  of  Poly  bins  may  be  conftdered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Halicarnajftari s  hi-^ 
Jiory. — Thefe  two  hifiories  the  mojl  valu^ 
able  in  the  nvorld; — but  have  come  do^vn 
to  usfadly  mutilated. — Some  excerpts  from 
themprefervedr^What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftory,  comprehends  only  a  period  of  53 
years ^  beginning  ^th  the  fecond  Punic 
ivar^  and  coming  douun  to  the  conqueji  of 
Macedonia. — His  twojirjl  books  are  only 
preparatory  and  introductory  to  his  hifto-* 
ry. — His  hijlory  takes  in  the  mojl  glo- 
rious   period  of  Rome. — Defcription  of 
their  glory  at  that  time. — The  modera^ 
tion   they  Jhowed  in  the  ufe   of  their 
poiver^  and  their  clemency  to  thqfe  that 
had  offended  them.  —  The  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  fenate  at  that  timCy — ivhen  am* 
haffadors  from  all  parts  of  the  earthy  and 
even  Kings  in  perfon^  attended  them.^-^ 
7 heir  virtue  Jlill  preferved^  aud  not  im-* 
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paired  either  by  power  or  wealth.— The 
hiftory  of  the  later  and  more  glorious  part 
of  this  period^  not  preferved  to  us  in  what 
ive  have  ofPolybius  ^---^but  thisfupplied 
by  "what  we  have  of  Livy.^—What  we 
have  left  of  Polybius^  fhows  us  more  of 
the  difirejfes  and  calamities  of  the  JRofHans 
than  of  their  triumphs. -^Their  loffes  both 
by  fea  and  land  in  thefirft  Punic  war 
very  great ;  and  their  loffes  in  thefecond 
Punic  war^  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the 
,  brink  of  ruin.-^That  war  thefinefifuh* 
jeSi  if  hiftory^  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  great  events  in  it%  and  the  wifdom  and 
virtue  there  fhown. — The  great  difficult 
ties  that  Hannibal  had  to  encounter  befort 
he  got  into  Italy^  and  the  prodigious  font 
that  was  there  to  oppofe  him.-^Thefub* 
jeB  therefore  of  Polyhius^s  hifory  the 
noblejl  that  can  be  imagined  i-^—^ery  pro- 
per Jar  enforcing  vjuhat  he  recommends  Jo 
much^  viz.  fuhmiffton  to  the  Roman  go^ 
vernment. — No  man  jitter  to  ivrite  upon 
fuch  a  fiibjeSi  than  Polybius  j — a  man  of 
ofbujinefs^  and  ivho  had  been  employed 
in  great  affairs^  both  civil  and  military^ 
— y/j^  difference  betwixt  him  and  tbc 
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Halicarnajftan  in  this  refpcSi^  and  alfo  in 
re/peil  of  his  being  much  better  informed 
ofthefaSis  ivhich  he  relates.^— The  fub^ 

jeii  of  Polybius^s  hijiory  more  comprehend 

Jive  than  that  of  the  Halicarnajftan^  in 
refpeSl  it  takes  in  the  affairs  of  other  na^ 
tionsj  as  'well  as  of  the  Romans. -^Of  the 
digrejjions  in  Polybius^  ivhichy  thd  con^ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  hiftory^  are  very  in^ 

Jiruiiive^  particularly  ivith  refpeil  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans. --^His  de-- 

fcriptions  of  battles  ^wonderfully  clear  and 
lively. — 27?^  value  of  fuch  a  body  of  hi-^ 

Jlory  as  that  of  the  Halicarnaffian  and 
PolybiuSy  if  it  vuere  all  preferved^  or  if 
it  could  be  yet  recovered  ;-^fome  chance 

for  that ; — a  MS*  of  Livy  difcovered  to 
be  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  s  library. — 
Of  the  ftile  of  Polybius; — much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Halicarnajftan. — Idiotifms 
of  Polybius  ;*-^not  an  obfcwe  vuriter^  but- 
his  fenfe  fometimes  mijlaken  both  by  his 
trajlator  Cafaiibon  and  Livy.  —  His  Greek 
not  elegant^  but  very  intelligible  and  per- 
fpicuous  ; — very  little  of  the  rhetorical 
file  in  his  Jpteches-, — no  affc elation  or  li{r 

V01..V.  U 
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hour  to  write  ill. — General  ohfervatim 
upon  the  Greek  hijlorians  compared  with 
the  Latin. 


THE  hiftory  of  Polybius,  tho'  writtctt 
long  before  the  Halicarnaflian  s,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fequel  of  it ;  for  tte 
Halicarnaflian  begins  his  hiftory  with  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  carries  it  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  There 
Polybius  takes  it  up,  and  continues  it  till 
the  conclufion  of  the  laft  Macedonian  war^ 
when  he  reckons  the  Romans  attained  to  I' 


t 


thepofleflion  of  univerfal  monarchy.  Thefc 
two  hiftories,   if  they   had  been  prefervedli 
entire  to  us,   would  have  made  both  toge-jj 
ther  the  nobleft  work  of  hiftory  that  the,f^ 
world  has  ever  feen  ;  for  they  would  havejj 
been  the  hiftory  of  the  greateft  people,  and, 
during  the  beft  ages  of  their  ftate,   before 
their  morals  were  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  before  thofe  fadions  and  fedi- 
tions,  and   bloody  civil    wars,   the   copfe-tii 
quence   of  that  corruption,   put  an  end  to*^ 
their  free  government,  and  at  laft  loft  them^ 
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the  empire  of  the  world,  and  made  them  a 
prey  to  nations  more  barbarous,  as  well  as 
lefs  warlike,  than  thofe  they  had  overcome. 
But  thefe  two  hiftories  have  come  down  to 
us  fadly  mutilated;  for,  of  Dionyfius's  hi- 
;  ftory  there  remains  no  more  than  eleven 
*  l>Goksout  of  twenty  which  he  wrote*.  Thefe 
?  eleven  books  come  no  farther  down  than 
Hhe  3 1 2th  year  of  the  city.     Of  thofe  that 
'are  loft,  we  have  nothing  but  fome  ex- 
'*ccrpts  preferved  to  us  in  the  colledtion  of 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenet,  under  the  head 
of  virtues^  vices^  and  embajjlcs  f .     Poly- 
bius's  plan  was  to  be  executed,  as  he  tells 
us,  in  40  books ;  tho*  he  fays  it  was  doubt- 
ful,  whether  he  fhould  live  to  complete 
them.     It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
write  at  leaft  37  of  them,  as  Suidas  quotes 
the  37th  book  of  his  hiftory.     But,  of  this 


•  Photius  Biblioth.  Cod.  74. 

f  In  thefe  excerpts  there  are  fome  very  valuable 
things,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  them  there  is 
an  obfcrvation  of  the  author  upon  the  diftindtion  be- 
twixt Greeks  and  barbarians,  which  fhows  a  great  deal 
of  humanity  and  good  fenfe. 
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great  and  moft  valuable  work,  there  no- 
thing now  remains  but  the  firft  five  books 
entire,  and  excerpts  from  the  1 2  fucceeding, 
made,  we  do  not  know,  by  whom  ;  but 
we  are  fo  far  obliged  to  him,  that  he  has 
not  abridged  any  thing  that  he  has  ex- 
cerpted, as  Juftin  has  abridged  Trogus 
Pompeius,  but  has  given  us  the  words  of 
the  author  entire-  We  have  alfo  excerpts 
from  various  books  of  his  hiftory  under 
one  of  the  titles  in  the  great  hiftorical  pan- 
deds  above  mentioned,  of  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenet,  which  Title  is  infcvihtd  deLega* 
tionibusj  where  we  have  alfo  the  text  of  the 
author  at  full  length,  and  not  abridged  j  fo 
that  this  colledlon  makes  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  what  is  preferved  to  us  of  Polybius. 

What  Polybius  calls  his  hiftory  begins 
with  the  fecond  Punic  war,  that  is,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad,  and 
535th  year  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conqueft  of  Macedo- 
nia by  Paulus  ^milius,  a  period,  as  Poly- 
bius tells  us,  of  53  years.  But,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  this  hiftory,  and  in  order  to 
make  us  undcrftand  perfedly  the  ftate  of 


I 
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the  Roman  commoQwealth  at  the  time  thi$ 
fecond  Punic  war  began,  he  has  given 
us  two  books,  as  an  introdudion  to  his 
hiftory  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  has  given 
U8  an  account  of  the  firfl  Punic  war,  which 
began  in  the  489th  year  of  the  city;  and  in 
the  fecond  he  relates  fome  dreadful  wars 
which  the  Romans  had  with  the  Gifalpine 
Gauls,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firlt  Punic 
war.  In  this  book  he  has  alfo  defcribed  to  us 
very  accurately  the  (late  of  affairs  in  Greece; 
and  particularly  of  the  Acheaii  confederacy 
in  Peloponefus,  at  the  time  when  the  fecond 
Punic  war  began.  This  hiftorical  work^ 
therefore,  of  Polybius,  comprehends  a  moft, 
glorious  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the  nobleft 
people  that  ever  exifted,  beginning  with 
the  firft  ftep  they  made  towards  univerfal 
monarchy,  by  going  out  of  Italy  into  Si- 
cily, which  indeed  was  naturally  the  firft 
ftep,  as  Sicily  was  the  neareft  ifland  to 
them,  and  undoubtedly  at  fome  time  or 
another  had  been  part  of  Italy,  and  end- 
ing with  the  conqueft  of  Macedon.  Then 
the  Romans  were  at  the  greateft  height 
of  their  glory,  though  not  of  dominion 
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and  extent  of  empire;    for  they    were 
then  not  more  the  conquerors  than  the 
faviours  of  mankind,  and  the  deliverers 
from  tyranny  and  oppreffion.     The  great- . 
eft   triumph    that  ever    people  enjoyed, 
was  what  they  enjoyed  at  the  Ifthmiao 
games  of  Greece,  when,  after  having  dri- 
ven Philip  out  of  that  country,  their  conful 
Titus  Quindius  Flaminius,  by  proclama- 
tion, declared  all  the  Greek  ftates  to  be 
free  in  Afia  as  well  as  in  Greece.    The 
thing  appeared   fo  extraordinary   to  the 
Greeks,  that  they  could'hardly  believe  their 
own  ears  j  they  thought  they  were  in  a 
dream  j  and,  to  be  aflured  that  they  were 
not  fo,  they  defired  that  the  herald  (hould 
be  brought  into  the  middle  of  ihtjiadium^ 
that  he  might  be  feen  as  well  as  heard. 
Accordingly  the  herald  placed  himfelf  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  fame  thing  again  ;  up- 
on which  there  was  fuch  a  flioiit  and  fuch 
acclamations  from  the  prodigious  concourfc 
of  people  that  was  at  this  panegyricy  that 
Polybius  tells  us  it   was   not  poffible  to 
be  conceived   by    thofe    who    were  not 
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prcfent  *•     And  Plutarch^  in  his  life  of 
this  conful,   tells  us^  that  the  cries  rent 
the   air  fo   much,  that  .the   birds,  flying 
over  their  heads,  fell  down  as  thro'  a  va^ 
cuum ;  but  this  is  a  circumilance  not  mea- 
tioned  by  Polybius,  nor  by  Livy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Polybius  here  as  well 
as  in  many  other  places.     But  in  this  all 
the  three  authors  I  have  mentioned  agree^ 
that  Quindtius  was  almoft  crufhed  to  death 
by  the  people  crouding  to  fee  and  thank 
their  benefador  ;  and  he  was  well  nigh 
fmothered  by  the  flowers  and  crowns  they 
threw   upon   him.     Livy   adds,    that,   if 
he  had  not  been  a  fl:rong  young  man  of 
33,  he  could  hardly  have  efcaped  with  his 
life  t«     And  Plutarch  fays,  that  he  would 
not  have  efcaped,  fl:rong  as  he  was,  if  he 
had  not  been  prudent  enough  to  have  re- 
tired in  time,  before  the  whole  croud  came 
upon  him.      The  reflection  of  Polybius, 
\  upon  the  occafion,  is,  that  however  extra- 


*  Polyb.  excerpt.  9.  under  the  title  of  Legatione4$ 
p,  798.  cd.  CnfauboHu 

♦  Liv.  lib.  33.  cap.  33. 
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vagant  the  joy  of  the  Greeks  may  feem  to 
have  been,  it  was  not  fo  wonderful  as  what 
the  Romans  had  done  for  thelm*  And  in- 
deed there  is  no  example  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind)  of  a  people  leaving  their  own  ^ 
country,  crofling  the  feas,  engaging  in  a 
mod  dangerous  and  expenfive  war  with 
the  greateft  King  then  upon  earth,  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  and  all  this  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  beftow  liberty  upon  a  diftant 
people,  with  whom  they  were  no  ways  con- 
neded  by  treaty  or  alliance,  and  without  re- 
taining any  thing  out  of  the  conqueftsthcy 
had  made,  nor  exading  from  the  people  they 
had  fet  free  any  taxes  or  contributions,  hot 
even  the  expences  of  the  war.  This  was  a 
generofity,  fuch  as  I  do  not  wonder  that  it 
appeared,  as  Livy  tells  us,  romantic  to  the 
Greeks  themfelves  *.  But  their  generofity 
and  magnanimity  was  not  confined  to 
Greece,  The  people  of  Ilyrium  they  alfo  de- 
clared free,after  having  conquered  them.  To 


*  See  a  fpeech  made  by  the  Rhodian  ambaflador:; 
upon  thisoccafion  in  Livy,  lib.  37.  cap.  54.  of  wkicH 
Livy  fays,  that  <  apta  magnitudini  Romanae  oratio  viia 
«  eft.' 
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Antiochus,  the  great  King  in  Afia,  they 
gave  the  very  fame  terms  of  peace,  after  de- 
feating him  in^a  great  and  decifive  battle^ 
which  they  had  oflFered  to  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Thefe  were  to  abftain  from^ 
Europe,  and  to  relinquifti  all  he  pofleifed  ia 
Afia,  on  this  fide  Mount  Taurus.  But  they 
impofed  no  tribute  upon  him,  only  madei 
him  pay  a  great  fum  for  the  expences  of 
the  war  ;  but  for  whidi  payment  they  al- 
lowed him  a  certain  number  of  years.  And^ 
of  all  the  country  they  took  from  him^ 
they^kept  no  part  to  themfelves,  but  decla* 
red  all  the  cities  atid  ftates  in  it  to  be  free  *i 


*  Livii  lib.  37.  cajp.  45.  wkere  you  have  a  fpeecH 
of  the  ambaiTadors,  whom  Ahtiochus  fent  td  Scipio  A- 
firicanus  and  his  brothei:  Lucius  to  beg  for  peace  ;  in 
which  they  fay,  that  the  Romans,  being  now  mafters 
of  the  earth,  ought  to  lay  afide  all  contentions  with 
men,  and,  like  the  Gods,  only  exercife  mercy  and  be- 
neficence to  the  human  race.  To  which  Africanus  an- 
fwered,  *  That  the  Romans  had  every  thing  from  the 

*  Gods  which  they  could  give  them  :  But  their  mind 
'  was.  their  own,  and  it  had  always  been  the  fame  in  all 

*  fortunes,  neither  elevated  by  profperity,  nor  dieje^tcti 
'    *  by  adverfity.     Of  this,'  fays  he,  *  nobody  can  infornH 

*  you  better  than  Hannibal  who  is  with  you.'    And  iri- 

VoL.V.  X 
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And  their  mod  inveterate  enemies  the  Car- 
thaginians, by  whom  they  had  fuftained 
fuch  prodigious  lofTes,  as  brought  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin,  they  did  not,  after 
they  had  fubdued  them,  reduce  to  a  ftate 
of  flavery  or  even  fubje£lion,  but  left 
them  their  laws  and  liberties,  only  ftripping 
them  of  all  their  foreign  conquefts,  and 
taking  other  means  to  prevent  their  again 
injuring  or  infulting  them  ;  fo  that  it 
is  true  what  Salluft  fays  of  them  while 
they  yet  preferved  their  antient  manners, 
neque  'uiSiis^  praeter  injuriae  iicentiam^ 
quicquam  adimcbant*'  Nor  fhould  it  be 
forgot,  that,  tho*  they  had  made  war  a- 
gainft  the  Lacedemonians,  while  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  their  tyrant  Nabis, 
yet  afterwards,  when  the  Achaeans  con- 
quered them,  and,  abolifhing  the  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  under  which, 
fays  Livy,   they  had  lived   1700  years  t> 

deed  the  terms  he   granted   them  were   a   fufiiclent 
proof  how  well  they  could  bear  profperity. 

*  Catalin.  cap.  I2» 

t  Lib.  38.  cap.  34. 
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obliged  them  to  live  according   to  their 
lawSy  the  Romans  again  reftored  then^  to 
the  ufe  of  Lycurgus*s  laws  and  difcipline  *. 
Their  laft  conqueft,  with  which  is  conclu- 
ded the  period  of  the  hiftpiy  of  Polybius, 
(and  the  greateft  they  ever  made,  if  we 
confider  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  how 
many  countries  they  had  fubdued  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  was  the  conqueft 
of  Macedonia,  whofe  King  their  Conful 
Paulus    iEmilius  led  in    triumph,    when» 
much  about  the  fame  time,  their  Praetor 
Anicius  led  in  triumph  Gentius,   King  of 
Illyriumf.  The  Macedonians,  tho'  they  had 
conquered  them  twice,  they  did  not  enflave, 
but  declared  them  a  free  people,  and  exadted 
from  them  only  one  half  of  the  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  their  Kings.     In  fliort, 
at  this  time,  they  had  not  made  one  pro- 
vince of  any  foreign  country  any  more  than 
of  Italy  ;  but  had  left  all  the  nations,  they 
conquered,  in  full  poffefTion  of  their  laws 
and  liberties,  and  under  the  government  of 
their  own  magiftrates.  And  the  tranfmarine 
nations,  they  had  fubdued,  were  rather  their 

*  Paufaniae  Arcadica^  cap.  51. 
f  Livirlib.  45.  cap.  40.  43. 
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friends  and  allies  than  their  fubjedls :  And  I 
believe  they  were  much  of  the  fame  difpoit- 
tion  with  the  ftates  of  Iraly,  which  Hanqi- 
bal  folicited  to  revolt  from  th^  RoqianSi 
and  to  join  him,  promiGng  them  their  li- 
berty if  they  would  do  fo  }  but  ihia  oflfer 
they  refufed,  tho'  he  was  then  laying  wafte 
their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  thinking 
themfelves  happier  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment than  they  were  under  their  own; 
which,  fays  Livy,  is  the  greateft  fecurity  for 
the  fidelity  of  allies  *.  The  Roman  fenate  at 
this  time  had  ambafladors  attending  them 
from  almoft  all  the  ftates  and  nations  of  the 
world  then  knoTvn.     Even  Kings,  and  the 
fons  and  brothers  of  K-ings  came  to  wait  up- 
pn  them,  fuch  as  Eumenes  King  of  Per- 
gamus,   and   his  brother  Attains,   Prufias 
king  of  Bythinia,  and  his  fon  Nicomedes{ 


*  Livy  fays,  that  Hannibal  could  not  fhake  the  fi- 
delity of  thefe  allies,  *  quia  jufto  et  naoderato  rcgeban- 
*  tur  imperio  j  nee  abnuebant,  quod  unum'  (I  would 
choofe  to  read  unicurn)  *  vinculum  fidei  efV,  mcHoribiis 
«  parcrc.'  (Lib.  22.  cap.  13.  in  fine).  ; — the  greateft 
culogium  he  could  have  pronounced,  not  only  upon 
the  Roman  government,  but  upon  ttc  fenfc  of  thci^ 
«^nicSo 
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and  they  were  addrefled  like  Gods  upoa 
^rth ;  fome  of  the  ambafladorsy  fuch  aa 
thofe  from  Rhodes  and  from  JEtolia,  pro- 
ftrating  themfelves  before  them,  and  in  that 
way  begging  to  be  forgiven  for  the  offen-* 
^ps  they  had  committed  againft  the  Ro- 
jnans,  which  accordingly  was  done. 

If  CyniaSy  the  ambaffador  from  Pyrrhus 
(o  the  Roman  fenate,  had  feen  them  in  the 
circumftances  I  have  defcribed,  attended  by 
ambafTadors  from  almo{):  every  fiate  and 
country  of  the  world  then  known,  and  im- 
portuned with  prayers  and  fupplication^ 
even  from  Kings,  one  of  whQm,  namely 
the  above  mentioned  Prufias  Kingof  Bythi-r 
nia,  pioftrated  himfelf  befere  them,  and  e* 
ven  kiifed  the  thre{hol4  of  the  fenate- 
Jioufe*,  he  would  have  faid  that  they  were 
like,  not  to  an  aflemUy  of  Kings,  but  of 
Qods ;  and  indeed  at  chat  time  they  may  b^ 
faid  to  have  been  the  arbiters  of  human  afo 
fairs,  and  to  have  governed  mankind  with  * 
goodnefs  and  benevolence,  and  mercy,  too, 
pot  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Nature*     Ap^ 

f  {iivii  lib.  45«  c^.  ult. 
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not  only  did  they  govern  in  this  manner 
the  ftates  of  Europe  and  Afiai^  with  which 
they  had  any  connexion ;  but  their  power 
extended  even  to  Egypt,  not  to  make 
conquefts  there,  or  acquire  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  but  to  prevent  violence  and  ia- 
juftice;  for  they  interpofed  to  fave  from  An- 
tiochus  that  kingdom,  which  he  wanted  to 
wreft  from  the  lawful  heirs,  the  children 
of  Ptolemy  the  laft  King,  who  had  fhown 
a  friendly  difpofition  to  the  Romans  in  the 
firft  Macedonian  war,  tho'  he  had  been  of 
no  fervice  to  them.  To  Antiochus  the  fenatc 
fent  an  ambaflador,  Popilius  by  name,  who 
delivered  to  him  letters  from  the  fenate, 
requiring  that  he  fliould  immediately  de- 
part out  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  then 
in  pofleffion.  Antiochus  anfwcred,  that 
he  would  advife  with  his  friends  what 
was  to  be  done.  Upon  which,  Popilius, 
with  the  rod,  that  he  had  in  his  hand»  de- 
fcribing  a  circle  round  the  King,  *  You 

*  muft,*  fays  he,  *  before  you  go  out  of 

*  this  circle,  give  an  anfwer  that  I  can  car- 

*  ry  back  to  the  fenate.'  The  King,  con- 
founded by  fo  ftern  a  demand,  after  (omc 
Jiefitation,  anfwered,  That  he  would  obey 

i 
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the  fenate.  And  accordingly  he  gave  up 
Egypt,  of  which  he  was  mafter  by  fea  as 
well  as  by  land,  having  then  beaten  the 
Egyptian  fleet  ^.  After  this  ambafladors 
came  from  him  to  Rome^  who  informed 
the  fenate  that  he  had  obeyed  their  com- 
mands, as  he  would  have  done  thofe  of 
the  Gods.  And  the  ambafladors  from  the 
:hildren  of  Ptolemy,  whom  the  Romans 
bad  reftored  to  their  kingdom,  acknowled- 
ged that  they  owed  more  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  parents^ 
more  than  even  to  the  immortal  Gods  f* 

But  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful  than 
any  thing  I  have  yec  related,  amidft  all  this 
glory  and  exaltation,  though  a  great  deal 
of  the  wealth  of  the  eaft  had  then  come  a- 
mong  them,  they  ftill  retained  their  virtue 
and  abftinence  from  money,  which  in  later 
.  times  drew  every  thing  unto  it ;  for  Pau- 
[lus  ^milius,  who  led  in  triumph  the  great- 
jtft  King  then  in  the  world,  and  brought 

*  Liv.  lib.  45;.  cap.  12. 
t  Livii  lib.  45.  cap.  13. 
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fo  much  wealth  into  the  Roman  treafury^ 
died  himfelf  fo  poor  that  he  fcarce  left  c- 
noughy  after  his  goods  were  aud^ioned,  to 
pay  his  wife's  dowry  *•  And  Lucius  Sci- 
pioy  who  firft  carried  the  Roman  arms  into 
Afia»  conquered  Antiochus»  the  greateft 
King  there,  and  brought  from  thence  to 
Rome  more  treafure  than,  I  believe,  ever 
came  thither  at  one  time  from  the  eaft| 
could  not  pay  the  fine  mod  unjuftly  impo- 
fed  upon  him  by  the  people  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  their  tribunes,  tho'  he  fold  all  his 
effe&s  for  payment  of  it ;  but  his  friends 
and  clients  contributed  fo  much  to  reim- 
burfe  him  for  this  lofs,  that,  if  he  had  ac- 
cepted of  it,  he  would  have  been  richer  than 
ever  he  was ;  but  he  would  take  nothing 
from  them.  What  he  wanted  for  the  nc- 
ceflaries  of  life,  his  nearefl  relations  fup- 
plied  t- 

It  is  with  this  glorious  period  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  when  not  only  her  arms  were  L 


*  Livii  epitome^  lib.  46. 
f  Livii  lib.  38.  cap.  vlU 
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triumphant  every  where,  and  made  all  the 
Kings  and  nations  then  known  bow  to 
her,  but  her  virtue  was  yet  uncorrupted 
by  the  greateft  temptations  to  which  virtue 
can  be  expofed,  power  and  ivealth^  that 
Polybius  clofed  his  hiftory,  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  jpart  is  loft^  and  particularly 
-  that  part  which  defcribed  the  vidories  and 
triumphs  of  the  Romans  over  all  their  e- 
nemies.  This  lofs  is  in  fome  meafure  re-> 
paired  by  what  is  preferved  of  Livy,  and 
which  very  probably  was  taken  for  the 
greater  part  from  Polybius.  What  remains 
to  us  of  this  author  chiefly  contains  the 
trials  and  diftreifes  of  the  Romans,  in  which 
they  fhowed  themfclvcs  greater,  if  poffible, 
than  in  their  greateft  profperity.;  for  Po- 
lybius tells  us,  that  they. were  never  fo 
much  to  be  feared,  as  after  fome  fign^l 
lofs  *.     There  is,  however,  ftill  preferved 


•  After  giving  an  account  of  the.  great  prepara- 
tions they  made  to  repair  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  in 
^e  fecond  battle  with  Hannibal,  he  adds :  T«rf  ytt^ 

vtCfTTii  9«C«$  uM^tfef.     Lib.  3.  p.  aa/.  edit.  Cafauboni, 
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to  us  an  account,  ""given  by  him  in  his  in- 

trodudtion  to  his  hiftory,  of  one  war,  in 
which  they  were  fuccefsful ;  I  mean  the 
firft  Punic  war,  in  which  they  fhowed  a 
fpirit  of  refolution  and  perfeverance  that  arc 
without  example  in  the  hiftory  of  any  0- 
ther  nation.     In  that  war  they  foon  difco- 
vered,  that,  unlefs  they  cc>uld  be  fuperior 
to  the  Carthaginians  by  fea,  as  well  as  by 
land,  they  could  not  conquer  or  preferve 
Sicily,  which  was  the  objeft  of  the  war. 
But  how  were  they  to  acquire  a  fuperiori*- 
ty  by  fea  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  great- 
eft  naval  power  then  in  the  world  ?  they, 
who  had  not  fhips  of  any  kind,  not  even 
boats,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  that  could  fail  in 
the   fea,   and   who  could  not  even   have 
tranfported  their  troops  to  Sicily  thro*  the 
narrow  frith  which  divides  that  ifland  from 
the  Continent,   except  by  the  fhips   with 
which  their  allies  upon  that  coaft  furnifhed 
them.     They  did   not  fo  much  as  know 
how  to  build  a  (hip  of  war,  till  by  accident 
they  got  a  Carthaginian  galley  that  had 
run   afhore ;  upon    the   model   of  which 
they  built  a  fleet ;  and,  having  exercifed 
their  rowers  at  land,  in  the  manner  Paly- 
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bius  has  defcribed,  they  put  to  fea  with  it, 
and,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  grappling  ma- 
chine which  they  invented,  and  by  which 
they  brought  the  enemy's  fliips  to  clofc 
fight,  and  fo  fupplied  their  defe£t  in  the 
failing  and  managing  the  fhips,  they  beat 
the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle.  But 
after  this  they  fufFered  fuch  lofles  both 
from  the  enemy  and  by  ftorms,  that  they 
fairly  gave  up  the  fea :  Some  time  after, 
however,  they  took  to  it  again,  and  fitted  oat 
another  fleet,  which  they  loft  by  a  great 
ftorm  and  their  unlkillfulnefs  in  naviga- 
tion. Upon  this  they  gave  up  the  fea  a 
fecond  time,  and  werie  for  a  while  altoge- 
ther without  a  fleet :  But  having,  by  a 
lucky  accident,  got  hold  of  a  Rhodian  gal- 
ley that  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  built  a  new  fleet  upon  a  bet- 
ter model  than  that  of  their  former  fhips  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  expence  of  the  private  ci- 
tizens, the  public  treafury  being  quite  ex- 
haufted.  With  this  fleet,  w^hich  failed 
much  better  than  any  they  had  ever  had 
before,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
a  great  decifive  battle,  which  obliged  them 
to  fue  for  peace.   In  this  firft  Carthaginian 
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war  the  Romans  not  only  fuftained  prodi- 
gious lofles  by  fea,  but  ^t  land  too  they 
loft  in  Africa  a  whole  army,  and  the  Con- 
ful  Regulus  who  commanded  it. 

In  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  they 
fuftained  loiTes,  not  by  fea,  but  by  4and  and 
in  their  own  country^  fuch  as,  I  believe, 
there  never  was  a  nation,  except  themfqWcs, 
that  would  not  have  funk  under  them: 
But,  inftead  of  that,  they  bore  up  againft 
them,  not  only  with  the  greateft  firmnefs 
and  refolution,  but  with  a  magnanimity 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
fingle  man  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  cha-^ 
rader  ;  but,  in  a  whole  nation,  was  really 
wonderful,  and  could  not  be  believed,  if  it 
were  not  fo  well  attefted. 

This  war  was  not,  for  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  near  fo  great  a  war  as 
that  of  Xerxes  with  the  GrecLs;  nor  would 
the  confequences  have  been  fo  g^eat,  if  the 
Carthagini  »ns  had  prevailed  over  the  Ro- 
mans, as  if  Xerxes  had  conqueied  Greece*; 
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but  it  U,  I  think,  a  very  much  better  fub- 
je^  of  hiftory,  as  it  was  of  fo  much  longer 
endurance,  and  the  events  in  it  much  more 
various,  and  even  more  virtue  and  wifdom 
ihown  in  it^  and  more  of  military  Ikill  and 
conduct  not  or>ly  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans,, 
li^ut  alfo  of  the  Carthaginians  :  For  there 
never  was  an  enterprife  fo  boldly  underta- 
jken,  and  carried  on  for  no  lefs  than  feven- 
tcen  years  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  Hannibal's 
invafion  of  Italy,  whether  we  confider  the 
difficulties  he ,  had  to  encounter  before  he 
could  qnter  the  country,  not  from  enemiea 
only,  but  from  nature,  which  appears  to 
have  fortified  the  entrance  to  Italy  on  the 
fide  of  Gaul,  from  whence  Hannibal  entered 
it,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  hardly  pafTable. 
by  a  fingle  man,  much  lefs  by  an  a^my ;  and, 
after  he  had  got  into  the  country,  with  the 
lofs  of  more  than  half  of  the  army,  he 
brought  with  him  from  Spain,  he  had  to 
encounter  a  force  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  which  confifted,  as  Polybius  has  rec- 
koned it  up,  of  above  700,000  foot,  and 
70,000  horfe  *,  to  which  he  had  nothing 

♦.Lib.  %.  p.  113.  Edit.  Cafauhom. 
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to  oppofe,  but  a  weather-beaten  atiny  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  of  no  more. than  20,000 
foot,  and  6000  horfe  *.  With  this  hand- 
ful of  men  he  beat  the  Romans  in  four 
great  battles,  the  laft  of  them  one  of  the 
moft  decifive  vidories  that  ever  was  gained, 
maintained  himfelf,  as  I  have  faid^  17 
years  in  the  country,  and  at  laft  brought 
his  army  out  of  it  unconquered. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve  how  foon  the  Romans,  after  the  pe- 
riod when  Polybius  clofes  his  hiftory,  fell 
from  that  height  of  glory  which  they  had 
then  attained,  and  that  reputation  for  ju- 
ftice  and  humanity,  which  made  them  fo 
much  loved,  as  well  as  feared  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  then  known.  Very 
foon  after  Perfeus  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner,  they  pillaged  and  deftroyed  in 
one  day  no  lefs  than  70  cities  in  Epirus 
that  had  revolted  from  the  Romans  and 
joined  Perfeus,  and  made  flaves  of  150,000 
people  ; — the  greateft  calamity,  perhaps, 
that  ever  befel  the  human  race  in  fo  fhort  a 

*  Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  209. 
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fpace  of  time.     This  was  done  in  order  to 

give  the  plunder  to  the  foldiers,  who  had 

got  a  tafte  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 

eafty   and   could   not  bear  to  fee  all  the 

wealth  of  Macedon  carried  to  the  public 

treafury  at  Rome.     It  was  done,  too,  in 

a  manner  unworthy  of  the  Roman  great- 

nefs  and  magnanimity  ;   for  ten   of  the 

principal  men  out  of  each  city  were  fent 

for,  and  defired  to  collefl:  all  the  gold  and 

filver  from  each  of  the  cities,  which  was 

under ftood   to  be  given  as  the  price   of 

the  liberty  they   were   to  enjoy,  as  well . 

as  the  Macedonians.    After  this  was  done, 

upon  a  (ignal  given,  the  foldiers  took  pof^ 

feiHon  of  the  cities,  plundered  them,  and 

demoli(hed  the  walls,   making  flaves,  as  I 

have  faid,  of  the  inhabitants  *.     Another 

thing  they  did  foon  after  this,  was  not  fo 

cruel,  but  more  unjuft  !  They  infifted  that 

the   Achaean  confederacy  fhould  fend  no 

iefs  than  1000  of  their  principal  men,  of 

whom  Polybius  was  one,  to  Rome,  where 

ihey  were  detained  as  prifoners  for  no  Iefs 

than  17  years,  when  they  were  difmifled  j 

but,  by  that  time,  no  more  than  3oaof  them 

•  Livii  lib.  45.  cap.  34, 
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were  alive,  fuch  of  them,  as  had  attempted 
to  make  their  efcape  and  were  catched, 
having  been  put  to  death.  The  pretence' 
for  doing  this,  was,  that  they  were  fufpeA« 
ed  of  favouring  Perfeus,  and  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  their  countrymen  to  join  him 
in  the  war  againft  the  Romans  :  But  this 
charge  they  denied,  and  defired  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  which,  however,  they  could  not 
obtain  *. 

Not  long  after  this  followed  the  deftruo^ 
tion  of  three  remarkable  cities  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Corinth,  Numantia,  and  Carthage. 
Corinth  was  a  Greek  city,  fituated  betwixt 
two  feas  in  the  ifthmus  which  joins  Pelo- 
ponefus  to  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  famous 
for  the  works  of  art  that  adorned  it. 
This  city  Mummius  the  Roman  General 
facked,  plundered,  burnt,  put  to  the  fword 
all  the  men,  and  fold  the  women  and  chil- 
dren for  flaves  t,  becaufe,  as  Liyy  tells  us  }f 

*  Paufaniae  lib.  7.  cap.  10. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  16, 
X  Epitome  lih>  5Z. 
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feme,  infult  had  been  offered  there  to  the 
Rpman  ambafTadors,  probably  by  the  po-^' 
pulace.  Polybius  was  himfelf  prefent  at 
the  fack  of  this  townt  and  faw  fome  fine 
pid^ures^  two  particularly  which  he  men- 
tions, thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
foldiers  playing  at  dice  upon  them  *. 

The  deftrudion  of  Numantia,  as  defcri- 
bed  by  Appian,  is  one  of  the  moft  difmal 
tragedies  that  we  read  of  in  hiftory.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  city  appear  to  have  been  as 
valiant  a  race  of  men  as  ever  exifted.  They 
were  no  more  than  8000  fighting  men,  horfe 
and  foot ;  and  with  fo  ftnall  a  force  they 
not  only  maintained  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence againft  the  Romans  for  feveral 
years,  but  defeated  them  in  fundry  battles,  in 
one  of  which,  with  no  more  than  4000  men, 
they  defeated  30,000  Romans  t»  and  com- 
pelled one  of  their  generals  to  make  a 
peace  with  them.    This  peace  the  Romans 

*  Of  this  faft  wc  arc  informed  by  Strabo,  lib.  8. 
The  paiTage  is  quoted  by  Cafaubon  in  his  Colk£Uon  of 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  p.  ^^6» 

t  Livii  Epitome  lib.  55. 
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would  not  ratify,  thinking  themfelves  ju- 
fiified  for  not  doing  fot  by  giving  up  tibt 
general  who  made  it;  but  him  the  Numan- 
tines  would  nor  accept,  tho*  they  could  not 
have  been  blamed  if  they  had  taken  him,  and 
put  him  to  the  mod  cruel  death.  Not  moved 
by  this  generofity  of  fo  gallant  a  people,  the 
Romans  fent  againft  them  the  heft  general 
they  then  had,  Scipio,  the  fecond  Africa- 
nus^  who  came  againft  their  city  with  ai^ 
army  of  above  6O|0oo  men.    The  Numan- 
tines,  not  difcouraged  by  fuch  a  prodigjipus 
fuperiority  of  force,  offered  him  battle  in 
the  open  field.     But  this  Scipio  declinedi 
and  did  what,  Appian  fays,  and,  I  believCi 
truly,    no   general   ever  did  before,  be- 
fieged  and  inclofed  in  a  city  men  that  were 
willing  to  fight  him  in  a  fair  field.     The 
works  he  made  about  this  city  were  fuch, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  get  either  into  it 
or  out  of  it :  The  confequence  of  which 
was,  that,  the'  the  Romans  did  not  fo  much 
as  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  the  Nu* 
mantines  were  at  lad  reduced  to  the  greateft 
extremity  by  famine;   infomuch   that  they 
began  to  eat  their  fick  and  ufelefs  people. 
At  laft  they  offered  to  furrender :  But  Sci- 
pio ivould  give  thein  no  other  terms,  e;?- 
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eept  that  of  giving  up  their  arms  and  their 
city  at  difcrttion.  Such  terms  a  great 
part  of  them  refufed  to  accept^  and  rather 
bhofe  to  put  tbemfeives  to  death.  Of  the 
furviying  Scipio  made  flaves,  all  except 
56,  whom  he  referred  for  his  triumph;  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  very  foundations  ^. 

The  third  town  I  mentioned  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans  was  Carthage,  which  con<» 
tended  fo  long  with  them  for  empire.  The 
tragedy  of  this  city  is  ftill  more  lamenta- 
ble than  that  of  Numantia,  and  was  of 
much  longer  endurance;  for  the  fiege 
lafted  three  years,  and  was  concluded  with 
a  fack  and  a  maflacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  lafted  feven  days.  And  the  Romans 
were  guilty  of  a  ftill  greater  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Carthaginians  than  to  the  Nu«- 

*  Appian  Di  BilRs  H^amcis,  p.  3to««-See  his 
vhole  account  of  this  war,  which  is  verj  well  worth 
heading.  Accordiiig  to  Livy,  if  I  underftand  him 
right,  thqr  all  killed  thexhfelves.  (Epitome  lib.  59.) 
The  words  are :  <  Numantini,  fame  coaAi,  ipfi  fe,  per^ 
*  ticem  tradentes,  trucidaverunt/  What  the  meaning 
of  the  words  per  vkem  traitnus^  is,  I  do  not  well  know|^ 
(mt,  I  think,  it  is  pretty  plain  he  meant  th^t  thejr  $]jl 
kilted  thcihielvei. 
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mantines,  and  aded  in  a  more  indireft 
manner,  and  which  may  truly  be  called 
knavifli,  altogether  unworthy  of  Roman 
generofity  and  magnanimity.  In  the  firft 
place,  their  pretence  for  beginning  the 
third  Punic  war  was  the  moft  flender 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  becaufe 
they  had  entered  into  a  war,  in  felf-de- 
fence,  with  Mafinifla,  the  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  in  which  war  they  were  worded, 
and  loft  a  great  number  of  men.  In  fatif- 
fadtion  of  this  offence  given  to  the  Ro- 
mans, or  rather  taken  by  them,  as  a  pre- 
tence for  deftroying  their  city,  they  firft 
fent,  at  the  defire  of  the  Roman  fenatc, 
300  of  the  children  of  their  noble  families 
10  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  fenate  promifcd 
that  they  fhould  have  their  liberty  ;  but 
they  fent,  however,  both  an  army  and  a 
fleet  againft  them  ;  and  the  conful,  who 
commanded  the  army,  infifted,  that,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  liberty  promifed  them, 
ihey  muft  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  their 
machinery  for  the  defence  of  the  town, 
Even  this  they  complied  with  :  But,  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  the  conful,  in  name  of 
the  fenatc,  infifted  that  they  (hould  leave 
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tihe  town,  which  they  and  their- forefathers 
had  dwelt  in  for  700  years,  add  remove  to 
any  other  place  they  chofe,  at  the  diftanc*-^ 
of  %oJiadia  from  the  fea  }-*— a  demand  moft 
unexpeded  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  which, 
if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  upon  a  people^ 
with  whom  they  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  upon  their  own  terms, 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  moft  religi« 
oufly  obferved,  having  given  up  their  ihipa 
and  their  elephants,  and  paid  up  pundualr 
ly  the  tribute  impofed  upon  them^  and,  o« 
▼er  and  above  that,  had  voluntarily  affifted 
them  in  their  three  wars  with  Philip,  An- 
tiochus,  and  Perfeus,  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  made  before  they  received  the 
hoftages,  or  at  leaft  before  they  took  their 
arras  and  their  warlike  ftores  from  them  ; 
but  delenda  eft  Carthago^  was  the  word  a- 
mong  them,  upon  any  pretence,  for  fecuri- 
ty  of  their  wealth  and  power.  When  this 
fo  unjuft  and  unexpeded  demand  was 
made,  the  Carthaginians,  as  may  well  be  i- 
magined,  were  quite  frantic,  and  tore  in 
pieces  the  fenators  who  advifed  them  to 
fend  hoftages,  and  give  up  their  arms^ 
But  after  their  fury  had  fubfided,  they  pre- 
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pared  for  their  defence ;  and,  tho*  in  tli6 
moft  deftitute  condition,  without  armSi 
ihipst  or  engines  of  war  of  any  kind,  ha- 
ying contrived,  with  incredible  inventicm 
and  induftry,  to  make  new  arms  to  them^ 
ielves,  new  engines,  even  (hips  of  war, 
and  a  new  port,  when  the  old  one  was 
blocked  up  by  the  Romans,  they  made  « 
refiftance,  fuch  as  we  do  not  read  of  the 
like  in  hiftory,  for  no  lefs  than  three  year^ 
againft  the  force  of  Rome,  then  miftrefs  of 
almoft  the  whole  known  world,  worfted 
their  enemies  in  feveral  encounters,  till  at 
laft  the  Romans  having  fent  againft  them* 
their  heft  general,  the  fecond  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  who  blocked  up  the  city  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  thereby  cut  off  from 
them  all  fupplies  of  provifions,  fo  that  ma- 
ny of  them  died  of  famine,  he  at  laft  took 
the  city  by  ftorm  ;  and  continued,  as  I 
have  faid,  the  fack  and  devaftation  of  it 
for  feven  days ;  all  the  circumftances  of 
which  Appian  has  defcribed  fo  pathetical- 
ly *,  (for  he  excels  in  fuch  defcriptions), 
that  one  cannot  read  the  paflfage  without 

^  De  Bettis  Hi/j^atticu^  p.  30a. 
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orror.  One  remaricable  particular  he  haa 
lentioned^that  Scipio  himfelf  was  fo  much 
oved  with  the  fight,  that  he  ihed  tears ; 
id|  reflecting  upon  the  fate  of  this  and  o- 
icr  great  eities  which  had  been  deftroyed 
like  manner,  he  repeated  the  lines  of 
pmer,  where  he  makes  Hedor  prophecy 
c  4eftrudion  of  Troy  * ;  and,  when  he 
is  aikfd  by  Polybius,  who. then  happen- 
i  to  be  befide  him,  what  he  meant  by  re* 
Ming  tbefe  verfes?  he  plainly  applied 
^19  to  his  own  city,  prefaging  that  fome 
nc  or  other  Rom^  might  have  the  fate 
Carthage  and  other  great  qities.  Thisi 
ITS  Appian,  Polybius  has  related  in  his 
E^pry  of  this  third  Carthaginian  war. 

This  manner  of  treating  conquered  d-» 
s  was  very  different  from  what  they 
adiced  in  the  better  times  of  the  corn* 
opwealth.  Then  they  conquered,  in  the 
anner  Salluft  has  defcribed  in  the  paflage 
lOve  quoted,  and  deferred  that  fine  eu« 
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logium,  which  Virgil   has  beftowed  on 
thetn  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

Ttt  regere  ixnperio  populos,  Romane,  mementOy 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  axtes)  pacilquc  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  fubje£tis  et  dcbdlare  fuperbot. 

i£neid.  lib.  6.  ▼.  85;. 

Befides  the  deftruAion  of  thefe  three  ci« 
ties,  I  cannot  help  regretting,  that  they  did 
not  fpare,  for  fome  time  longer,  the  laft  re- 
mains of  liberty  in  Greece  ;— I  mean  the 
Cities  of  the  Achaean  league,  but  made  4 
province  of  the  whole  country  of  GreecCi  I 
to  be  governed  by  Roman  laws  and  Ro-  j 
xnan  magiftrates.  This,  I  think,  was  not  f 
neceflary  for  their  fafety  at  that  time,  af- 
ter they  had  conquered  Macedonia,  and 
had  driven  the  great  King  of  Afia,  Antio- 
chus,  beyond  Taurus, 


The  predidion  of  Scipio  above  men- 
tioned was  fo  far  accomplifhed  in  later 
time«,  that  Rome  was  thrice  facked  by  the 
Goths :  And  one  of  their  Kings,  Totilaj 
had  once  refolved  to  deftroy  it  as  totally 
as  Scipio  had  dcftroyed  Carthage  ;  for  he 
was  to  have  made  a  flieep-park  of  it,  ani 

( 
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lad  'adually  decnolifhed  a  part  of   the 
(^alls. 

Thcfe  events  happened  at  a  very  diftant 
[>ef  iod ;  but  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
manners,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  their 
late,  began  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedon, 
when  Polybius  concluded  his  hiftory.  And 
firft,  with  refpe(3:  to  foreign  ftates,  they 
lid  not,  as  I  have  faid,  ihow  that  benevo-* 
ence,  goodnefs,  and  companion,  which  be- 
fore diftinguifhed  them,  as  the  moft  hu- 
nane  and  generous  conquerors  that  ever 
^xifted,  and  made  them  the  admiration 
)f  mankind  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  fome 
jf  the  inftances  1  have  given,  they  were 
lot  only  not  generous,  but  unjuft  and 
fraudulent,  and  mean  in  their  dealings. 
But,  after  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage, 
they  became  very  much  worfe  ;  and  thofe 
rices,  which  wealth  and  power  had  produ- 
ced in  them,  having  no  longer  any  objedls 
to  operate  upon  abroad,  turned  againft 
themfelves,  and  made  them  prey  upon  one 
another.  And  accordingly,  after  they  had 
accompliflied  the  long  wiftied  for  deftruc- 

VoL.  V.  A  a 
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tion  of  Carthagei  we  have  in  Rome  almoft 
one  continued  fcene  of  diforder  and  coofu- 
fion^fadionand  fedition,  murders,  m^flacreSi 
profcriptionsy  and  bloody  civil  wars,  till 
there  was  an  end  of  their  liberty  and  the 
republic  under  Auguftu$  Caefar,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  fome  of  tl^e  moft  cruel  ty- 
rants that  we  read  of  in  hiilory.     And  fo 
things  went  on  froni  bad  to  worfe,  with 
fome  variety  of  good  Emperors,  hut  no 
change  of  the  people  for  the  better,  not  e- 
ven  under  the  reign  of  the  philofopher, 
Marcus  Aureliiis,   till   at  laft  the  events 
I  have  mentioned  happened  ;  and  Rom^i 
once  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  and  the 
moft  magnificent  city  that  ever  exifted  in 
refpeft  of  its  buildings,  and  the  works  of 
art  that  were  there,  collefted  froni  every 
part  of  the  world   where  art  was  to  be 
found,  has  undergone  more  defolation  and 
mifery  than  any  city  ever  did  that  was  no| 
totally  deftroyed. 

If  it  be  afked,  from  what  caufe  this  won- 
derful change  of  fortune  proceeded  ?  the 
anfwer  is  fimple,  and,  I  think,  obvious  ;— ? 
From  money.    It  was  this  that  ruined  Spar- 
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ta,  as  the  dracle  hid  foretold,  tho*  there 
was  vfery  little  of  It  there  ;  and  it  was  this 
that  ruined  all  the  antient  heroic  kingdoms 
in  Greece,  tho'  there  was  ftill  left  of  it  in 
tliem.  But,  little  of  it  as  there  Was,  it  made 
tyrants  of  thofe  heroic  Kings  *,  who  con- 
tinued till  the  feveral  ftates,  with  the  afliA 
taiice  of  the  Lacedemonians,  got  free  of 
them,  and,  in  their  place,  eftabliflied  ari* 
ftocracies  or  democracies  f. 


*  Thilcyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  17.    Ancf  here  it  may  be  obfefVcdf^ 

diat  to  the  wifdom  of  LvcuTgns,  more  than  human,  a? 

the  oracle  thought,  i^ho  recovered  Sparta  frbih  a  ftate 

of  the  grcateft  diforder  and  mifrule,  as  Thucydide?,  in 

the  pafTage  here  quoted^  informs  us,  and  eftablifhed  in' 

it  a  government  which  lafted  fo  fong,  we  owe  the  art^ 

of  Greece  ;  fof ,  if  the  ftates  there  hat!  continued  uti- 

der  their  tyrahtSi  the  fpitits  of  the  people  would  have 

been  debafed,  and  they  never  would  have  excelled 

ndther  in  arts  nor  arms.       To  the  Lacedemoniahi? 

therefore  in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond  place 

io  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  joined  fogethef, 

itho  drove  Xerxes  out  of  Greece,  t^re  dWe  the  prefer- 

vattion  of  arts  and  fciences. — See  \^hat  I  have  faid  in  p. 

417.  of  the  preceding  volume,  of  the  confequencetf 

which  would  have  followed,  with  refpcft  to  arts,  if  th^ 

Ferfians  had  fucceeded  in  that  teterprift. 
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However  paradoxical  it  may  feem,  it  is 
certainly  true,  that  in  every  country  where 
there  is  much  wealth  there  is  more  pover- 
ty :  For  wealth  neceffarily  makes  the  rich 
luxurious  ;  and,  as  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
pie  always  imitate  the  manners  of  thcgreat 
and  rich,  luxury  muft  defcend  from  them 
to  the  lowed  of  the  people ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  become  very  poor,  and 
little  better  than  abfolute  beggars  ;  and,  as 
there  can  be  no  bounds  fet  to  luxury,  even 
the  rich  become  indigent.  Befides,  money 
begets  money ;  and,  therefore,,  wealth  of 
iiecefiity  runs  into  few  hands:  And,  a» 
land  is  the  mod  certain  fund  of  wealth, 
the  rich  become  great  monopolizers  of 
land.  Accordingly^  the  land  of  Italy,  in- 
ftead  of  being  poflefled  in  fmall  farms  by 
free  citizens,  as  it  was  of  old,  became  the 
property  of  the  great  and  rich,  and  was 
cultivated,  as  Livy  tells  us,  by  flaves  *.  la 
this  way  the  people  of  Rome  were  driven 
from  the  Country  into  the  Town  ;  where 
ihey  lived,  as  Salluft  tells  us,  in  the  great- 

*  P.  25.  of  this  vol. 
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efl  indigence,  having  no  poITeilions,  nor 
any  thing  but  their  daily  bread  *,  and  this 
was  furnilhed  th6m,  for  the  greater  part, 
by  public  diftributions  of  corn.  When 
Julius  Caefar  was  Dilator,  there  were  no 
lefs  than  320,000  citizens  maintained  in 
that  way,  which  number  Julius  reduced  to 
150,000  f.  This  number  of  poor  muft 
appear  very  extraordinary,  when  we  con- 
iider,  that,  in  the  laft  cen/iis  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  was  made  by  the  fame  Julius, 
there  were  no  more  cenfed  than  150,000:!:, 
that  is,  fo  many  males  above  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  eflFeS,  therefore,  of  wealth 
in,  a  country  is  not  only  to  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  rich,  but  very  much  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  the  poor,  and  at  lad 
to  depopulate  the  country  ;  as  we  may  fee 
from  the  example  of  antient  Italy. 

But,  befides  the  influence  of  wealth  up- 
on the  Roman  fiate,  of  wealth  infinitely 

*  Salluft.  Catalin.  cap.  48. 

f  Suetonius  in  Caefaris  vita,  cap.  41* 

%  Livii  Epitonii  lib«  x  15. 


greater  than  that  whicK  deftrdjrikd  Sparta 
and  the  other  antient  ki&gdbms  of  OrcOt, 
and  which  truly  might  be  faid  to  faaV6  hiti 
the  whole  wealth  of  iht  wof'ld  at  thslt  tini^i 
there  Was  an  impetfedioil  in  the  RonUh 
government  in  later  tiiiies,  fo  gteat  eten 
in  that  golden  age  of  the  Roman  ftat^,  ii^tAtf^ 
18  the  fubje£t  of  Poljrbius's  hiftoh^,  that  h 
would  have  fallen  fo  pieces,  ahd  d^ttttf^ 
ed  itfelf,  as  it  did  in  after  times,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  virtue  of 
the  people  during  that  period.  Thi  Rd^ 
man  government,  in  its  original  infticmloD, 
and  as  it  continued  under  the  Kings,  Hm 
an  heroic  gbvernment,  fuch  as  t^e  find  cfr- 
tained  in  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece  at  the 
lime  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  for,  as  the  Hafr 
carnaffian  has  obferved,  there  was  a  great 
refemblance  betwixt  the  inftitutions  and 
manners  of  the  antient  Romans,  and  thofe 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Now  Homer  has  de- 
fcribed  to  us  very  exaftly  this  heroic  go- 
vernment, at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Chief, 
or  King,  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  fu- 
perior  abilities  both  of  mind  and  body. 
This  King  was  affifted  in  his  government 
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by  the  mea  of  di(liQgui{he4  r^nk  among 
the  peaple,  who  compore4  the  fiovhn  yepof^ 
T^ff,  pr  the  Senatus^  as  the  Romans  called  }t« 
Xhe  King  with  this  council  firft  delibera* 
ted  what  w^s  proper  to  be  done  upon  any 
es^traordinary  occafion ;  and,  when  they 
had  come  to  a  refolution,  they  aflfembled 
the  people,  and  defired  their  concurrence 
with  what  the  Senate  I^ad  refolved;  For  the 
people  were  not  treated  like  flaves,  who 
are  only  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  ma- 
iler; but,  like  t^tional  creatures,  they  were 
to  be  convince^  before  they  sifted.  And, 
therefor^,  it  was  neceifary,  that  thofe  he- 
roic Kings  (hould  excel  not  only  in  council 
and  fight,  but  in  eloquence  alfo,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  perfuade  the  people  to  agree  to 
the  refolutions  of  the  fenate.  And  accor- 
dingly we  find  from  Homer,  that  the 
Qreek  heroes  valued  themfelves  upon  their 
eloquence,  as  well  as  upon  their  valour. 

The  firft  King  among  the  Romans 
was  undoubtedly,  by  his  mother  at  lead, 
whoever  might  be  his  father,  of  heroic  race; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  100  Se- 
nators, and  the  whole  order  of  Patricians, 
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out  of  which  both  Senators  and  Knights 
were  chofen,  were,  probably  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Trojan  families  that  came  with 
Romulus  from  Wlba  to  the  new  city,  50 
of  which  the  Halicarnailian  tells  us,  were 
exifting  even  in  his  time  *.  The  whole  ad- 
miniftration  of  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  Patricians,  and  the  people 
only  confulted  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  fuch  as  the  eledioa  of  a  King. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
heroic  form  of  government  feems  to  have 
been  of  very  antiertt  ufe,  not  only  among 
civilized  nations,  but  among  the  nations 
we  call  barbarous.  The  government  of 
the  Hurons,  the  mod  antient  nation  ia 
North  America,  was,  about  the  middle  of 
laft  century  (for,  I  believe,  they  are  now 
almoft  quite  exterminated),  as  it  is  defcri- 
bcd  by  Gabriel  Sagard  f,  who  was  a  miffio- 
nary  for  feveral  years  among  them,  exadlj 

*  Lib.  I.  Antiquitatum  cap.  85. 

f  See  an  account  of  this  author  in  p*  471.  of  the 
fecond  edit,  of  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
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of  the  fame  kind  with  the  heroic  govera- 
xnents  in  Greece  j  and,  as  I  am  very  well 
informed  by  people  that  have  been  in  the 
country,  the  more  foiithern  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans in  that  part  of  the  Continent  are  go- 
verned in  the  fame  way.  And  every 
body,  who  has  been  among  the  Indians, 
knows,  that  a. Chief  among  them  is  not. va- 
lued, if  he  does  not  excel,  like  the  Greek 
heroes,  in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  fight* 

The  kingdom  of  Rome  having  ended  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  antient  kingdoms  of 
Greece  above  mentioned,  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  laft  of  the  KingvS,  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  government  that  was 
eftablifhed  after  his  expulfion  was  likewife 
a  mi^ed  government ;  but  it  had,  I  think, 
too  much  of  democracy  in  its  compofition; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  people  had  the 
elcdlion  of  the  magiftrates  that  were  to  go- 
vern them,  particularly  of  the  two  chief 
magiftrates  who  came  in  place  of  the  King, 
and  were  eledled  annually,  which  put  a 
great  deal  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  than  if  they  had  been  for  life, 

Vol.  V.  B  b 
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as  the  Kings  were.  2do^  No  law  could  be 
enaded  but  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  people. 
^tio^  They  deliberated,  and  determined  al- 
fo,  as, to  peace  and  war,  4/©,  They  were 
judges  of  capital  crimes  in  the  laft  refort*. 
And,  lajllyy  under  the  republic  there  was  an 
alteration  of  the  conftitution,  which  gave 
much  more  power  to  the  people  than  they 
had  under  the  Kings  ;  for  then  nothing 
that  the  people  determined  or  ena6l:ed  was 
valid,  unlefs  ratified  by  the  fenate,  and  that 
form  was  kept  up  in  later  times,  but  then,  as 
Li vy  tel Is  us,  it  was  no  more  than  a  form ;  for, 
fays  he,  before  the  people  gave  their  fuflPra- 
ges,  the  fenate  ratified  what  they  fhould  do. 
His  words  are  :  Priufquam  populus  fuffra^ 
gium  ineat^  tn  incertum  comitiorum  en^entum 
patres  auBorcs jiunt  f.  And  I  fhoul^  have 
thought  the  government  little  better  than 
an  abfolute  democracy,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  two  things,^r/?j  the  Comitia  Centurlata^ 
a  mod  political  device,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  J,  to  moderate  the  power  of  the 

♦  See  Polybius,  lib.  6.  where  a  mofl  accurate  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  different  powers  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  the  People,  and  the  Confuls. 

f  Lib.  I.  cap.  17. 

X  p.  124.  of  this  vol. 
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people,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  laid 
the  burden  of  the  taxes  upon  the  rich^ 
threw  into  their  hands  a  great  part  of  the 
power  of  the  ftate  ;  and,  fecondly^  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  governours,  tho'  eleded  by  the 
people>  muft  be  all  of  the  Patrician  order, 
that  is,  of  the  beft  race  of  men  among  them, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  the  mod  pro- 
per to  govern  them.  And  in  the  hands 
of  thefe  men  was  the  rejigion  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  alfo  the  laws, 
by  which  every  man's  private  property 
was  fecured  to  him.  And  yet,  with  all 
thefe  reftraints  upon  the  people,  I  ftill 
think,  that  the  government  was  too  demo- 
cratical.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  if  the 
government  of  Sparta  had  been  as  demo- 
cratical,  it  never  could  have  lafted  700 
years,  nor  half  that  time.  There  was,  to  be 
fure,  a  mixture  of  popular  government  in 
the  Spartan  conftitution  ;  for,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  we  find  the  people  were 
aflembled  and  confulted;  as  when  they  de- 
liberated whether  they  fhould  break  the  30 
years  truce  with  the  Athenians,  and  begin 
the  famous  Peloponefian  war  *.    But  there 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  87. 
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was  a  very  fmall  mixture  of  iti  of  which 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  this,  that  we 
read  in  their  hiftory  of  no  dlvifions  or  dif- 
orders  in  their  ftate  by  difpotes  betwixt 
their  Patricians^  or  Spariiates,  as  they  called 
them,  and  the  reft  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
fuch  as  we  find  among  the  Romans^  almoft 
every  year,  betwixt  their  Patricians  and 
Plebeians. 


But  in  progrefs  of  time  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, under  the  republic,  became  more 
and  more  democratical^   till   at   laft  it  was 
little  better  than  a  pure  democracy,   or  ra- 
ther Ochlocracy.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this 
total  change  of  the  government  was  the  J 
creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
which,  as  was  forefeen  at  the  time%  of  one   1 
ftate  there  were  made  two,  in  oppofition  to 
one  another.     This  event,  as  I  have  fai4,   I 
was  produced  by  money y  the  root  of  all  e-  i 
vil,  as  it  is  moft  properly  called  in  our  Sa- 
cred Books,  and  what  is  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  money,  the  wealth  of  a  few, 
and  the  poverty  of  many.     If  the  Tribunes 

*  P.  ij6*  of  this  voL 
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had  been  eleded  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata^ 
inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  mifchief 
would  not  have  been  fo  great ;  for  the  Pa- 
tricians, by  the  means  of  their  Clients  and 
Dependents,  might  in  thofe  Comitia  have 
got  Tribunes  eleded  that  v^rere  in  their  in- 
tereft.  But,  by  the  violence  of  the  Tri- 
buneSy  which  had  almoft  brought  things  to 
the  extremity  of  bloodflied,  a  law  was  made 
enafting,  that  the  Tribunes  (hould  be  elec- 
ted in  the  Tributa  Comitia^  in  which  every 
man,  whatever  his  rank  or  fortune  was, 
had  an  equal  vote  *. 

But  the  demands  of  the  people  ftill  rofe 
higher  ;  and  at  laft  they  got  a  law  enadJ:- 
cd,  by  which  every  law  that  pafled  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  was  binding  upon  the 
whole  citizens  t>  by  which  the  legiflative 
power  was  put  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 


*  See  the  account  of  this  law  given  by  Livy,  lib.  2. 

cap.  56.  57.  &  58. See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  in  p. 

139.  of  this  vol.  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  three 
kinds  of  Comitijy  viz.  Centuriata,  Cvriata^  and  Tribuia. 

t  Dionyf.  lib.  11.  cap.  45, 
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The  Patiicians,  however^  ftill  condnned 
a  diftind  order  of  meo  from  the  Plebeians ; 
nor  was  their  race  coQtaininated%  by  any 
mixture  with  them.  But  this,  tea,  the 
Tribunes  got  altered ;  and  a  law  was  made 
permitting  what  the  Decemvirs  had  prohi* 
bited,  and  which  was  par\  of  the  commctt 
law,  and  the^onftitution  of  the  country ;-« 
•the  marriage  of  Patricians  and  Plebeiansi 
By  this  law  the  race  of  governing  med  was 
•confounded  with  the  people  who  were  to 
1^  governed,  and  that  diftin&ion  deflxoy- 
ed,  which  I  hold  to  be  eftabliihed  byna^ 
ture  among  all  herding  animals,  betwixt 
thofe  who  are  fit  to  lead,  and  thofe  who 
by  nature  are  deftined  only  to  follow.  Such 
a  mixture  of  races  muft  produce  the  fame 
effedt  among  men,  as  we  know  the  mix- 
ture of  horfe§  of  blood  with  common  hor- 
fes  produces  in  the  horfe  kind  ;  for  I  hold 
that  Horace  argues  well,  when  he  fays : 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ; 
Eft  in  juvencis,  eft  in  cquis  patrum 
Virtus.  Carrmnum  lib.  4.  ode  4. 

And  he  might  have  faid  the  fame  of  all 
animals ;  for  I  hold,  that  the  excellency  of 
every  fpecies  of  animals  is  confined  to  a 
few  races,  of  familieS|  in  that  fpecies. 
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As  yet,  however,  the  Patricians  retained 
the  right  of  being  Confuls  only  ;  fo  that 
they  ftill  had  in  their  hands  the  executive 
power  of  government,  tho'  eleded  by  the 
people,  and  under  the  controul  of  the  po- 
pular aflembly  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  j  but 
this  laft  of  their  privileges  was  alfo  taken 
from  them,  and  the  Tribunes  carried 
through  a  law,  by  which  Confuls  might  be 
chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians.  From  that 
time,  I  hold  that  the  Roman  government 
ceafed  to  be  a  mixed  government,  and  may 
be  faid  to  be  altogether  popular. 

The  confequences  of  fo  great  a  change^ 
and  fo  much  for  the  worfe,  foon  appeared. 
The  firft  Plebeian  Conful  that  commanded - 
an  army  fell  into  an  ambufh,  was  killed, 
and  his  army  totally  routed  ;  upon  which, 
tho'  it  was  a  great  public  calamity,  the  Pa- 
tricians exulted,  as  it  may  be  believed,  ve- 
ry much,  faying,  that  the  people  by  a  law 
might  fo  far  oflfer  violence  to  the  religion 
of  the  country,  as  to  take  from  them  the 
right  of  aufpices,  of  which  they  had  been 
in  pofTeffion  fmce  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
but  they' could  not  perfuade  the  immortal 


^06    .     TBI  Oiifiiir  ^jKp  ^^:ftiBilt  i 

Gods  tob^te  fueeeft  to  «ii0qpniwt«M^ 

taken  uader  fuch  unhajtewtd  >tifitl4titJfet 
Fpr,  till  this  hw  wis  made,:  the  b|i$wA^ 
l^i  which  the  Roittsiis  wei^  direOtediia  alt 
Adr  enteiprifesi  were  inttrrijp^  in  dio^haodi 
ef  the  PatricianSf  as  indetd  wai  th6  wltaU 
rd^ion  of  the  country*  A  mildk  IffB^Mi' 
calamity  thaa  this  did  afterwtt^ibcfiO 
them  under  a  Plebeian  CSfMiful^  the;]^naMft 
that  ever  they  fuffered  from  a  fcumgn  jsfii^ 
my.  Hiia  was  the  battle  <>f-C!mif0ri  where 
Torentius  Varro,  the  fon  of  a  butcheri  ci^nK 
manded  as  Gonfuh  Hewascluileii^^ 
|ieople,  z&  z  vcre  pkhena  qt  wnjtutmu^ 
lind  preferred  to  two  Patriciatts^wiio  ftaod 
againft  him  f ;  for  the  Tribunes  told  thcoii 
that  the  Plebeian^,  who  had  been  promo- 
ted to  Curule  offices,  and  in  that  way  bad 
become  noble,  adopted  the  fentiments  of 
the  Patricians  and  the  antient  nobilky,  and 
no  longer  minded  the  interefts  of  the  peo* 
pie  J. 

♦  Livii  lib.  7^  cap.  6, 
f  Ibid.  lib.  22.  cap.  35* 
1^  Ibid.  cap.  34. 
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Thefe,  and  many  other  mifchiefs  which 
might  be  mentioned,  were  all  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  popular  government 
among  them.  It  was  by  their  driving  in- 
to exile  the  greateft  general  they  then  had, 
Camillus,  that  their  city  was  taken  and  de«« 
ftroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and  all  that  was  left 
of  their  power  and  gloiy  was  nothing  but 
the  Tarpeian  rock,-  which  was  alfo  very 
near  taken,  and  only  faved  by  the  valour 
and  ftrength  of  one  of  their  citizens.  It 
was  the  popular  fadion,  too,  that  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  beggary,  as  I  have  obferved  *, 
Lucius  Scipio,  who  firft  carried  their  arms 
into  Afia,  defeated  the  greateft  King  of  the 
Baft,  Antiochus,  and  brought  into  the  pu- 
blic treafury  prodigious  wealth.  His  brp- 
therthe  firft  Africanus,to  whom  they  owed 
the  prefervation  of  their  ftate,  and  who, 
perhaps,  was  the  greateft  man  they  ever  had^ 
they  drove  out  of  their  city,  to  fome  oh- 
fcure  place  upon  the  coaft  of  Baiae,  where 
he  died,  and  was,  by  his  own  order,  buried, 
being  refolved  not  to  leave  even  his  bones 
in  his  ungrateful  country. 

•  P.  168.  of  this  volamc. 

Vol.  V.  C  c 
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e  reader  may  perhaps  think  it  ftrange, 
ir,  in  a  work  which  profeffes  to  treat  on* 
of  ftite»  I  fliouUI  have  faid  fo  much  of 
tbjed  of  Polybius*s  hlftory  ;  but  it  is 
•the  choice  of  the  fubjed:,  a  material 
kg  in  every  work,  that  the  hiftory  of 
*lybius,  IS  diftinguillied  above  all  the  hi- 
ss that  ever  weie  written  ;  for  it  h  the 
Itory  of  the  mod  glorious  period  of  the 
ft  people,  and  the  greateft  in  arms  and 
rem  men t  that  ever  exifted*  The  choice 
t  the  lubjeft  is  one  reafon,  and,  I  think, 
a  good  one,  why  the  HalicarnaiTian  has 
preferred  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus  to  that 
of  Thucydides  * ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon^ 
1  think,  the  hiftory  of  Polybius  preferable 
to  any  other  hiftory,  at  leaft  of  Roman  af- 
fairs, I  thought  it  alfo  not  improper  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  a  ftate  of  fuch  high  exahationj 
for  Polybius  has  told  ub  in  more  than  one 
place^  that,  unlefs  we  can  difcover  the  rea 
fons  and  caufes  of  events,  we  do  not  pro- 
fit by  the  reading  of  hiftory. 

*  Sec  vol,  4-  p,  413.  of  thii  work. 


■ 
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I  will  fay  no  more  of  the  fubjefl  of  Po- 
lybius's  hiftory,  except  to  add,  that  it  was 
moft  proper  for  recbmmending  what  may 
be  called  the  moral  of  the  hiftory  both  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  and  of  Polybius,  name- 
ly, a  fubmiffion,  by  all  other  nations,  to  the 
government  of  the  Romans,  as  a  people 
deftined  by  God  and  Nature,  and  fitted  by 
their  laws  and  inftitutions,  to  be  the  rulers  , 
of  mankind,  degenerate  as  men  then  were ; 
and  that  therefore  the'nations  could  do  no-^ 
thing  better,  or  more  for  their  own  inte- 
reft,  than  to  fubmit  to  their  government, 
it  being  for  the  intereft  of  every  individual, 
as  well  as  of  every  nation,  to  be  governed 
by  better  men  than  themfelves. 

Of  this  fo  noble  a  fubjefl:  Polybius  has 
made  the  moft  inftrudive  hiftory  that  ever 
was  written,  and  the  beft  fchool  in  which 
a  man  can  be  formed,  either  for  civil  or 
military  bufmefs.  And  there  was  no  man 
more  fo  to  write  a  hiftory  of  that  kind,  as 
he  was  both  a  ftatefman  arid  a  (oldier,  and 
had  been  employed  in  great  affairs  of  both 
kinds.  He  was  a  man  of  birth  and  rank, 
being  the  fon  of  Lycortas,  the  praetor  of  the 
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Acktean  IcAgue,  and  was  employed  by  his 
country  in  public  bufinefs  of  the  greateff 
confequence.  Ands  when  by  the  misfof* 
tunes  of  his  country  he  was  brought' to 
Roniet  there  his  merit,  for  it  could  be  no- 
thing elfe,  releafed  him  from  captivity^  and 
made  him  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  g^c«t^. 
eft  men  of  thofe  times/psirticularly  the  fiifft 
Scipio,  and  his  friend  Ladius,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy.  .  And  he 
was  the  educator  and  infirudor  of  tbc  k^ 
cond  Sdpio  Africainus  *,  by  whom  he  WM 
employed  in  military,  affairs  when  Scipk) 
took.  Carthage  and  put  an  end  to  the  ^ird 
Carthaginian  war.  And,  as  to  his  re- 
putation in  his  own  country  of  Arcadia^ 
the  many  ftatues  ereded  to  him  there  bear 
witnefs  ;  one  particularly  in  the  town  of 
Acacefus,  with  this  moft  honourable  ia- 
fcription  :  *  That,  if  the  Greeks  had  fol- 
*  lowed  his  advice,  they  would  not  at  firft 


*  This  !s  a  circumftancc  of  his  .life  very  probable 
indeed  in  itfelf,  but  recorded  by  no  author  fo  far  as  I 
know,  except  by  Appian  De  Jbellis  Punicisy  in  a  paflagt 
quoted  above,  p.  183.  where  Appian  relates  whatPo- 
lybius  heard  Scipio  fay,  when  he  faw  the  defolation  of 
Carthage. 
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*  have  erred  ;  but,  having  erred,  he  alonC; 

*  favcd  them  from  deftrudion*/  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  difluade  the  Achaeans  from  break- 
ing with  the  Romans  ;  but,  having  failed 
in  that,  he  had  intereft  enough  with  the 
great  men  of  Rome*  to  procure  them  the 
bed  terms  after  their  defeat.  And  the  fame 
author  tells  us,  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  fettle  the  government  of 
the  feveral  cities  belonging  to  the  Achaeaft 
league,  and  to  give  them  laws.  Confider*^ 
ed,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  ac- 
tion, I  know  only  two  other  hiftorians  of 
antiquity  that  can  be  compared  with  him, 
Julius  Caefar  and  Xenophon. 

.  In  this  refped  he  was  far  fuperior  not 
only  to  Livy,  but  to  Dionyfius,  who  was 
nothing  but  a  man  of  letters,  a  rhetorician, 
and  an  excellent  writer.  Polybius,  there* 
fore,  by  his  experience  of  bufinefs  and  ob- 
fervations,  muft  have  been  able  to  relate  ci- 
vil tranfadtions,  and  the  intercourfe  betwixt 
different  nations,  and  particularly  military 

•  Paufanias  in  Arcadicts. 
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operations!  (of  which  it  v^m  impoSMt  the 
Halicarnaffian  could  have  aay  knowledge! 
except  by  reading  books)*  much  better  than 
the  Halicarnaffiian  t  And  we  are  further  to 
obferve^  that  he  had  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  what  he  r6* 
lates  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  down- 
wards to  the  esitin&ion  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  which  is  what  he  calls  his  Hiftcry, 
(the  two  books  before  it  being  no  more  than 
sft)  introdudion)|  and  which  may  be  confix* 
deredaa  the  hiftory  of  hisown  tiines;  for  he 
relates  nothing  during  that  period  hue  WhU 
he  might  have  been  informed  of  by  jperfonf 
then  living.  And  that  he  was  at  the  utmoft 
pains  to  get  fuch  information,  his  hiftory  it- 
felf  bears  witnefs,  the'  he  had  not  told  us  (o. 
But,  befides  he  has  told  us,  that,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  adions  of  Scipio  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  he  had  his  information  from 
Laelius,  his  friend  and  afTillant  in  all  his 
exploits.  And,  with  refped  to  Hannibal, 
it  appears  that  he  had  feen  a  record  made 
out  by  him,  relating  to  the  ftate  in  which 
he  left  aflPairs  when  he  marched  to  invade 
Italy  :  And  he  has  given  us  an  accurate 
accounts  taken  from  a  monument  which 
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was  to  be  feen  in  Italy  in  his  time,  name- 
ly a  column  in  the  town  of  Lacinium,  of 
the  army  with  which  rtannibal  entered  I- 
taly,  viz.  ao,ooo  foot,  anci  6000  horfe ; 
and  this  pillar,  with  thefe  numbers  engra- 
ved upon  it,  he  fays,  was  erected  by  Han- 
nibal himfelf  *.  Whereas  Livy  has  given 
us  no  more  than  reports  upon  this  fub- 
jcOif  exceedingly  different  from  one  an- 
K)ther  f.'  And,  that  he  might  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  defcribe  the  military  adions  he 
mentions,he  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
places  where  they  happened,  and  particu- 
larly, he  fays,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
Hannibal  paffed  the  Rhone  aijd  the  Alps, 
and  informed  himfelf  by  people  then  li- 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  209.  lit.  B. 

f  Liviilib.  21.  cap.  38.  I  obferve  that  Polybius 
was  very  curious  about  antient  monuments  when  he 
he  could  find  them  j  and  he  has  given  us  a  copy  of 
one  very  antient,  and  in  a  language  Co  different  from 
the  Latin  that  was  fpoken  in  his  time,  that  it  was 
hardly  underftood  by  the  moft  learned  among  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  the  firft  treaty  that  was  made  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  under  the  firft 
Confuls,  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius,  and  which  was 
ftill  prcferved  in  Rome,  when  Polybius  wirote  his  hi- 
ftory.     (Polybius,  lib.  3.  p.  177.) 
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0  had  been  eyc-wlneffes  of  what 
ippened,  of  an  event,  which,  by  ma^ 
lorians  that  had  written  before  hi 
een  reprcfented  as  altogether  fupeD- 
J^  and  not  to  have  been  effefluatcd 
ny  the  immediate  affiftance  of  the  Gods, 
e  was  alfo  in  Spain »  which  was  the  fcene 
pie  great  a    "  n^     ^rformed  by  the  firft 
;    and  he   appears  to  have 

een  in  almoft  ever       irt  of  the  world  tbeaj 
known.  And  his  tr^     Is  were  not  confinei" 
to  the  land ;  for  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  a  hich  was  fent  by  the 

Romans  to  m  sveriee  in  the  Atlan* 

tic  ocean  on  the  cuAl  of  Africa  *. 

For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  evident,  that  tk 
fads  related  by  Polybius  muft  be  much 
better  authenticated  than  thofe  colleded  hj 
the  HalicarnafEan  from  antient  authors, 
none  of  whom  wrote  the  hlftory  of  theif 
own  times,  (for  writing  hlftory,  as  he  tells 
usp  began  very  late  among  the  Romans), 
but  related  what  they  wrote  from  tradition 

*  t'olybii  lib.  3.  p,  an*  lit.  D*— Piinii  Nat,  Hj& 
lib.  5.  cap.  i« 
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or  common  report.  At  the  fame  time,  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  Polybius  was  not  learn- 
ed enough  to  have  written  fuch  a  book  of 
Archeology  as  the  firft  book  of  Diony- 
fius^  or  to  have  colleded  from  fo  many  au- 
thorsy  Greek  and  Latin,  the  hiftory  of  the 
firft  ages  of  Rome. 

As  to  the  matter^  therefore^  I  think  the 
hiftory  of  Polybius  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  not  only  becaufe, 
as  I  have  obferved,  he  writes  the  hiftory  of 
the  nobleft  period  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
when  they  excelled  all  other  nations  not 
only  in  arms,  but  in  virtue  and  goodnefs  ; 
but  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and 
much  better  informed  of  the  fads  he  re- 
lates than  the  HalicarnafiGan  poffibly  could 
be,  of  thofe  which  are  the  fubjed  of  his  hi- 
ftory;  And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
alfo  better  informed,  than  Livy,  of  fome 
fads  particularly  of  one  very  important  fad, 
namely,  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 
That  Rome  was  fo  taken,  both  Polybius 
and  Livy  agree  :  But  Livy  fays,  that  the 
Gauls  were  defeated  by  Camillus,  the  Ra» 

Vol.  V.  D  d 
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man  General,  in  two  battles;  in  the  laft  of 
which  they  were  totally  deftroycd,  ctnenuth 
cius  quidem  cladis  reliflus  *.  Whereas  Poly- 
bius  fays,  that  they  made  peace  with  xht  Ro- 
mans upon  their  own  terms,  and  wem  off 
quietly  in  order  to  defend  their  country  a- 
gainft  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  he  calls 
Veneti^  who  had  invaded  them  f .    I  do  not 
believe  that  Livy  has  willingly  falfified  this 
fafl: ;  but  has  copied  it  from  fome  Rom^a 
hiftorian  before  his  time,  who  thought  it 
was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  country  that 
the  Gauls,  after  taking  the  city,  ftiottld  go 
oflf  with  impunity,  and  therefore  invented 
the  ftory  of  Camillus  defeating  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  whole  army  of  Gauls  ;  but  Polybi- 
U8,  I  think,  could  hardly  be  miftaken  as  to 
a  fadl,  which  happened  not  200  years  be- 
forehis  time,  and  coufd  not  then  have  been 
forgotten,   neither  by  the  Romans  them- 
felves  nor  by  the  neighbouring   nations. 
And  he  certainly  had  no  prejudice  againft 


*  Livii  lib.  5.  cap.  49* 

t  Polybii  lib.  i.  p.  5.  Ik.  E.  j  ct  lib.   2.  p.  10^ 
Ht.a 
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the  Romans  or  favour  for  the  Gauls,  that 
could  have  made  him  mifreprefent  the  fa£): 
fo  much. 

The  fubjed,  too,  of  Polybius's  hiftory 
is  more  comprehenfive  than  the  Halicar- 
naffian's  fubjedl,  not  indeed  in  point  of 
time,  (for  it  does  not  take  in  near  fo  many 
years),  but  in  this  refpefl:,  that  he  does  not 
confine  his  hiftory  to  the  Romans,  but 
mixes  it  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations, 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  intercoufe  af- 
ter they  had  carried  their  arms  firft  to  Si- 
cily, then  to  Spain,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  Afia  ;  and  indeed  from  that  time  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  became  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known  j  fo 
that,  as  he  obferves,  the  hiftory  of  Rome 
ccJuld  not  have  been  underftood  without 
relating  many  particulars  concerning  thofe 
other  nations. 

And  not  only  has  he  given  us  much  in* 
formation,  and  information  that,  I  think, 
was  neceflary,  concerning  the  affairs  of  o- 
ther  nations ;  but  alfo,  where  he  treats  on^- 
ly  of  Roman  affairs,  he  has  many  digref- 
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iioQS  upon  the  fubjed  of  their  pntxnxsaost^ 
and  particularly  their  military  -dtfdplnie. 
Upon  this  laft  mentioned  fttbjed  I  do  not 
remeioiber  that  the  Halicarnaffian  has  &id 
any  thing  {  and  indeed  I  bdieve  he  was  at 
incapable  to  ^ve  the  reader  any  iafbrmar 
tion  concerning  it  is  Livy  was  %  VSHbereM 
Polybius  appears  to'faaTeunderftood;niiiK 
tary  aSidrs  perfedly  well ;  add  his  deferijh 
tions  of  battles  are  fo  accurate  and  Kirdy, 
that  they  may  be  called  pi^hires,  which  we 
not  only  underftand  but  fecf  and  ima^uie 
burfelVes  prefent  in  them:  Andhenevor 
fails  to  letiis  know  by  what  councils.  abA 
conduft  the  feveral  battles  wdre  wod  or 
loft.  His  battles,  therefore,  I  pcrfeftly  un- 
derftand, as  I  do  thofe  of  Julius  Caefar ; 
whereas  there  are  few  battles  defciibed  by 
Livy  that  I  can  make  fenfe  of. 

Before  I  have  done  with  the  matter  of 
Polybius,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that,  if 
we  had  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Halicar- 
nafiian  and  of  Polybius  preferved  to  us,  it 
would  be  the  fineft  body  of  hiftory  in  the 
world,  containing  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
$he  greateft  people  that  ever  exifted,  from 
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their  firft  origin  down  to  the  zenith  of ' 
their  power  and  glory.     If  it  could  be  yet 
recovered,  it  would  be  the  greateft  difco- 
very  that  has  been  made   fince  the    rc- 
ftoration  of  letters:  And  I  have  fome  hopes 
that  it  may  be  difcovered  ;  for  I  have  cer- 
tain information,  that  there  is  a  MS.  of 
Livy  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  library 
at  Fez.    If  it  ftiould  be  a  complete  copy^ 
containing  the  105  books  of  Livy  that  are 
loft,  even  that  would  be  a  great  acquifition. 
But  I  fhould  think  it  a  much  greater,  if  the 
(liftories  of  the  Halicarnaffian  and  Polybi- 
us  could  be  found  complete;  and,  I  think, 
it  not  impofiible  that  they  will  be  fo  found: 
And  indeed  it  appears  to  me  more  extra- 
ordinary that  Livy  flbould  be  there  found, 
than  that  any  Greek  author  fhould  not  be 
found,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabi- 
ans  were   much  more  curious  about  the 
Greek  than  the  Roman  learning.     One 
thing  I  know,  that  Mr  Mattra,  our  Conful 
at  Morocco,  who  is  authorifed  by  our  go- 
vernment to  fearch  for  MSS.  in  the  Em- 
peror's library,  will  not  be  wanting  in  di- 
ligence to  procure  them  j  for  I  know  t^ie 
man,  and  correfpond  with  him^ 
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But,  as  much  as  the  HalicaraaiBan  is  in« 
fcrior  to  Poly bius  in  the  matter^  fo  much 
and  more  he  furpafles  him  in  the  ^ilc  of 
his  hiftory ;  for  the  ftile  of  Polybius  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  not  Attic  Greek,  but  the 
common  Greek  of  the  times,  as  it  was  fpo- 
ken  in  Peloponefus,  with  a  mixture  of  fome 
idioms  peculiar  to  his  country ;  for  that 
there  are  fuch  Megalapolitan  idioms,  as  I 
call  them,  in  Polybius,  is  not  only  my  opi- 
nion, but  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  a  very  learned  man  of  the  laft  age, 
namely,  Burman  ;  for  there  is  a  copy  of 
Polybius  in  the  Advocates  library  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  once  belonged  to  Burman ; 
and  there  is  a  note  of  his  hand  writing  up- 
on the  margin  of  a  paflage  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  book,  where  Polybius 
fpeaks  of  the  utility  of  hiftory,  a  topic,  fays 
he,  which  not  one  or  two  have  enlarged 
upon,  ctAA  'aTTOLvre^y  o^  eyros  eyreiVj  ctp^ti  xsli 
mXti  y.e^fYivToii  TovTCfj.  Hoc  Graeci  dicunt^ 
fays  Burman,  6puAAgrv  av^y  xaTo)*  From 
thefe  words,  one  fliould  believe,  that  Bur- 
man did  not  think  he  wrote  Greek.  But 
I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  and  think  it  is 
Greek  and  very  intelligible,   and  his  ftilc 
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would  be  full  as  clear  and  perfpicuous  as 
that  of  Herodotus,  if  his  idioms  were  as 
carefully  collected  and  explained,  as  thofe 
of  Hetodotus  are  by  Henry  Steven  *. 

But,  clear  and  perfplcuous  as  it  is,  the 
fenfe  of  it  is  miftaken  in  fome  places  by 
Livy,  and  in  fome  very  important  paffages; 
one  I  have  already  mentioned,  where  he 
makes  nonefenfe  of  a  great  battle  which  the 
Conful  Flaminius  had  with  Philip  King  of 
Macedon,  wheti  the  Romans  firft  encoun- 
tered that  phalanx,  which  had  conquered 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  world.  I  will  here 
give  another  example  of  a  like  miftake  of 
bi?^  It  is  where  he  defcribes  the  paflage 
of  Hannibal  ovet  the  Alps,  which  he  haa 
copied  from  Polybius;  and  indeed  he  coutd 
not  follow  a  better  author  than  one  who. 


•  I  had  begun  a  colkftioti  of  thcfe  idioms ;  but  I 
found  them  fo  numerous,  that  I  grew  weary  of  the  taik, 
and  was  fatisfied  to  underftand  them  by  CafaubonV 
tranflation,  tho',  I  think,  fome  of  them  he  has  no€ 
tnmflated  welt  \  as  for  example,  i^  %^»x«y*v,  he  hat 
tranflated  ex  compaBuy  (p.  261.  of  his  edition).  Now, 
I  think,  it  is  clear  that  it  fignifies  nothing  more  than 
tmfeffedly  and  without  difpute. 
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a$  he  has  told  us,  had  been  upon  the  fpot, 
and,  by  the  information  he  had  got  from 
people  who  were  ft  ill  living,  and  had  been 
eye- witneffes  of  what  they  told  him^  could 
trace  the  paflage  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps,  a  journey  which  he  himfelf  made  *» 
He  fays,  that,  in  going  down  the  Alpsj  the 
Carthaginians  came  to  a  great  flough,  ot 
gulf,  of  extent  stjladium  and  a  half,  that  is^ 
above  750  feet*  The  difficulty  of  pafling  here 
Polybius  has  moft  accurately  defcribed*  It 
was  caufed  by  the  new  fnow  which  had' 
fallen  above  the  old  of  laft  year.  This  new 
fnow  being  foft  and  not  very  deep,  they 
eafily  got  through  it,  and  came  to  the  old 
fnow,  upon  which,  being  hard  iiild  firffl« 
they  flid  as  upon  ice ;  and,  when  they  fell, 
and  endeavoured  to  rife  again,  ftruggling 
with  their  feet  and  hands,  this  only  ferved 
to  carry  them  the  fafter  down  the  hill. 
The  horfes  that  carried  their  luggage,  when 
they  fell  and  endeavoured  to  get  up  again, 
piercing  thro'  the  under  fnow,  ftuck  in 
it,  and  remained  fixed  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen  in  it.     For  thefe  reafons,  finding 

•  Lib.  3.  p.  30Z«  lit,  C. 
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that  the  fnow  was  impaflable,  unlefs 
a  way  was  made  through  it,  he  fell  to 
work,  and  in  one  day's  time  filled  up  the 
ilough,  fo  that  his  cavalry  and  baggage 
horfes  could  pafs  over  it ;  and  in  two  days 
more  he  made  it  paflable  for  his  elephants *• 
Now,  in  this  way,  it  is  not  at  all  incredible, 
that  the  paffage  fhould  have  been  made  ; 
but,  in  the  way  that  Livy  has  told  the  ftory, 
ic  is  abfolutely  incredible  ;  for,  inftead  of 
a  (lough  or  gulph,  he  has  made  a  precipice 
of  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  feet.  And  it 
was  a  rock,  he  fays,  which  hardly  a  fingle 
man  unarmed  could  go  down,  hanging  by 
ihrubs  and  roots.  The  rock,  he  fays,  was 
diiTolved  by  vinegar  poured  upon  it  when 
it  was  hot ;  a  fable  which  Juvenal  has  ve- 
ry juftly  ridiculed.  And  in  this  way,  ha- 
ving confumed  a  thoufand  feet  of  rock,  he, 
in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  made  a  way  o- 
ver  it  for  his  elephants  t*  When  the  reader 
compares  thefe  two  narratives,  he  muft  fu^ 

•  Lib.  3.  p.  207.  lit.  E. ;  ct  p.  208.  lit.  A. 
f  Livii  lib.. 21.  cap.  36.  ct  37. 
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fpcd);,  not  that  Polybius,  who  was  fo  well 
informed,  has  told  fo  incredible  a  ftory, 
but  that  Livy  has  miftal^en  his  meaning  *• 

Cafaubon,  the  tranflator  of  Livy,  was  4 
very  learned  man ;  and  his  tranflation,  upr 
on  the  whole,  is,  I  believe,  the  beft  tranila- 
tion  that  we  have  of  any  Greek  author.  Bu( 


•  Polybius^s  words  arc,  (lib.  3.  p.*  207.)  That  they 
came  to  a  place  in  defcending  the  Alps  <•»  •»rt  r*i«  kf^ 
•jff  •vri  T§ti  'vir*^tfyi*K  iv9mr*f «» trmftX6u9  itm  v%t  oTfftffr^, 
^;^f2(i9  f  Ti  r^m  *n^trrmim  rm  y9f  t^f^^ifyf  m»i  «-(•  r$9  fHf 

•vTnt^  vrt  })i  JMEi  ^«AA0r  in  7^«0^«r«;  «9rf^^«yv««^.  Now, 
the  three  half  ftadia,  which  Livy  underftood  to  be  the 
depth  of  the  gulph,  is  only  its  extent  in  length ;  for  this 
the  Greek  words  clearly  denote.  And  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  difficulty  of 
paffing  it,  that  it  was  not  a  precipice,  as  Livy  has  de- 
fcribcd  it,  but  a  very  flippery  path,  down  which  men 
jnight  have  Aid,  but  horfes,  efpecially  if  they  were  load- 
ed, could  not  pafs,  much  lefs  elephants.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  paffage,  which  Polybius,  as  I  have  obfervcd, 
has  defcribed  moft  accurately,  but  Livy  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  1  fhould  not  have  underftood  him,  if  I  had  not 
before  read  Polybius,  Livy  applies  to  the  hills  at  fomc  di- 
ftance  from  this  paffage,  and  not  to  the  paffage  itfclf. 
And  thefe  difficulties  hereprefents  as  unfurmountablcj 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  diffolvc 
the  rock,  1000  feet  high^  with  vinegar. 
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I  have  obfervfed  fomie  places  iii  which,  I 
think,  he  has  miftakeh  the  fenfe.  In  the 
very  paflage  juft  now  quoted  concerning 
the  gulph  or  flough,  which  Hatinibal  met 
with  in  defcending  the  Alps,  he  feems  to 
have  underftood  the  defcription  of  it  as  Li- 
vy  has  done  ;  for  he  defcribes  it  thus : 
Locus^  jam  ante  praedeps  in  pedes  fere  ceH^ 
turn  nonaginia^  recenti  infuper  lapfu  t  err  at 
magis  erat  ahruptus.  .And,  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannaei 
he  has  fallen  into  a  very  matetial  etror  *• 


*  It  IS  where  Polybius  relates  the  way  in  which 
Tcrcntius  Varro  ranked  his  foot  in  that  battle.  Afta^ 
haTing  told  us,  that  he  drew  up  his  hoHe  upon  the 
tight  wing  by  the  river,  he  adds:  t%vi  \%  icilfivi  cvf^ 
f;gH|  T*«T*f«  f sri  TUf  mvrni  fvtf«49  fi*rmt  wvkttrtfSrt  n  ir(«0»* 

4^i  19  rtti%  trwftfuts  rev  ^f  r«sr«o.  The  meaning  of  which 
words,  I  think,  plainly  is.  That  he  placed  his  manipuli 
thicker  and  clofer  upon  one  another  than  was  formerly 
tiftd,  making  his  files,  that  is,  the  depth  of  the  meni 
double  or  more  than  double  the  number  of  thofe  fti 
front,  which  he  might  very  well  do,  as  he  \^s  fo  much 
juperior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  Now,  Cafaubtti 
'has  tranflated  this  in  a  way,  which,  I  cohfefi,  does  net 
to  me  make  fenfe  of  the  paflage.  He  fays,  <  Signa  ma^ 
•  gis  €onferta  in  txtrema  acie  quam  in  prima  Jlahdi^  «** 
<  mir9  ahortiutn  quae  in  fronu  co^Atmt  in  pf/h^mis 
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There  is  one  praife  which  the  ftile  of 
PoJybius  certainly  deferves,  that,  though 
he  has  nothing  like  the  Attic  elegance  of 


'  Qrdimhm  multiplkatQ.^  {Lib,  3.  p,  263,  lit-  A,)  Andj 
what  has  led  him  into  this  erroneous  tranflatlon  i^, 
tliat  he  has  underftood  wf&w^hf^  (^fplatt^  and  not  oftimif 
and  made  it  to  be  the  fame  with  ^irfe^fl^p  which  juft 
follows  \  fo  that  Polybius,  according  to  him,  has  falJ 
ihc  fame  thine  twice  in  the  fame  feotence. 

II 

There  IS  alfo  a  paflage  In  the  defcription  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  (p*  701.  lit.  A.)  which  Cafaubon  has  Dot 
properly  tranflatcd,  tho'  the  error  be  only  in  a  fiiigle 
cxprcflion.  It  is  where  Polybius  fays,  Utts^^  avrm  i*%f^|«f 
jNtf  «*T*  «*?g«  ^j-f  ?^mH  which  Cafaubon  has  traofla- 
tcd  ^inm  in  diPstra  mnne  eertamm  effkt^  which  will  ap- 
ply to  any  way  of  fighting*  either  clofe  fight,  or  at  a 
diftance.  Whereas  Poly  bias  means  to  defcribe  the 
clofeft  fight  that  can  be  imagined,  where  the  men 
fought  not  with  fpears  or  fwords,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
fame  fentcncc ;  confequently  it  muft  have  been  with 
thch*  daggers* 

In  forae  paflagcs  of  Polybius  I  have  obferved  ther 
tcxtt  as  it  ftands  in  Cafaubon's  edition,  not  correfi> 
panicularly  in  a  paifage  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  lofs  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannae  (p,  267. 
A.)     The  paffdge  is  thus  read  in  Cafaubon's  edition ; 


{ 
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Dionyfius,  there  is  no  affedation  in  his 
ilile;  nor  does  he  labour  to  write  ill,  which, 
as  1  have  obferved  elfewhere,  is  the  great- 
eft  fault  that  a  flile  can  have ;  nor  is  it  cut 


vctvrtif  •itif  us  *6arT«  fev^i«}k;,  etvitttiov  tvytfaif*  Hcre 
there  (hould  be  no  full  ftop  at  the  word  ^v^i«9( ;  and 
the  parcicle  h,  which  follows,  fhould  be  left  out ;  and 
alfo  the  word  ^«;^«^iy«<,  which  is  alfo  fuperfiuous,  and 
tends  to  confound  the  fenfe;  for  thefe  10,000  were 
not  taken  fighting  in  the  battle^  but  in  the  camp,  as  ' 
Polybius  tells  us  in  the  fame  page.  The  text  there- 
fore fhould  be  read  thus:  E»  h  rmv  vf{;«v  fUf  U»xm«r§if  m 

f&v^uvg  ^01  fxr«(  6fTts  rm  fM^^i*  e|  eivrcv  h  r«v  x«y}«f«tf 
r^tq^iXi6t  fA0fcf  io'tti  tif  rtm  vtc^wcttftttcis  wcXug  2<f^oy«F. 
But  Cafaubon  has  both  pointed  and  tranflated  the 
paflage  wrong.  The  Angularity  of  this  battle,  and 
which  makes  it  in  every  refpeA  the  moft  memorable 
battle,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  fought,  was,  that  not  one 
Rom^  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  field  of  battle.  Of 
the  foot  70,000  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  only 
3000  efcaped ;  and,  of  their  6c5oo  horfe,  only  70  made 
their  efcape.  And,  of  thofe  that  thus  efcaped,  and 
had  fled  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  fortifications, 
the  greater  part  were  made  prifoners.  A  few  days  af- 
ter this  to  great  calamity,  the  Romans  got  the  news  of 
a  Praetor  of  theirs  in  Cifalpine  Gaul  having  fallen  into 
an  ambu(h,  and  he  and  his  army  totally  deftroyed.  Tin- 
der fuch  accumulated  difafters  there  is.  no  nation  that 
ever  exlfted,  which  would  not  have  funk  except  the 
Romans. 


ilft     :  'itutt  OiMttt  Attn 

4own  or  mtnccd  into  Ihort  ftftteaees^lite  i 
gTMt  dcAl  of  the  Romah  writiiigi  but  liiiM 
is  compoGtton  in  it^  Widtout  wfaicfa  \i  k 
iai{M>ffible  that  the  meanitig  ban  be  i^ftp* 
perly  conveyed  either  in  narrative  dr  argo* 
mcnt;  and,  therefore,  I  hold,  that  an  authc^ 
who  affeda  to  write  in  that  way  has  oot  il 
AochaBthfcrddiofwhatgbOdwritiiigiB^llil 
compefition  iudeed  of  Potybiutt  ii,  I  beHH^ 
aiB  the  Halicarnaffian  laysi  defediveln^fi^ 
rythm  and  melody,  which  in  genisral^  |i^ 
&ya^  was  very  much  negle£brd  by  aft  il^ 
iaftor  writers^.  But  this  is  a  defed  wUdh 
ciiflbOt  offe&d  odr  fcaM,  i^  (titj  aife  M 
formed  to  judge  o^  the  numbers  or  the 
melody  of  the  Greek  language  ;  all  I  can 
perceive  is,  that  there  is  not  that  variety 
of  arrangement  in  the  ftile  of  Polybius, 
nor,  confequently,  that  beauty  of  compoG- 
tion  which  I  find  in  the  ftile  of  the  Halt^ 
carnaflian  and  other  Attic  writers. 

I  will  conclude  this  long  chapter  with 
obferving,  that  from  what  I  have  faid  of 


*  Dionyf.  De  Compofitiorte. — Sec  the  paflage  quotci 
by  Cafaubon,  p.  997. 
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the  Latin  writers  of  hiftory  compared  with 
the  Greek,  it  mufl  be  evident  to  every  read?* 
er  of  tafte  and  difcernment,  that  Virgil,  a«- 
mong  other  arts  that  he  mentions^, in  which 
the  Greeks  excelled  his  countrymen,  {hQul4 
have  mentioned  the  art  of  writing  hiftory; 
for  it  appears,  that,  though  the  Romaus 
learned  that  art  of  writing  as  well  as  every 
other  from  the  Greeks,  yet  they  were  ve- 
ry unfuccefsful  in  imitating,  and  even  tranf* 
Jating  the  Greek  authors.  It  may  appear 
very  wonderful  to  one  who  has  not  ftudi- 
ed  the  hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man,  and 
does  not  know  how  different  the  genius 
and  talents,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
nations,  are,  that  a  people  (hould  have  been 
able  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  a<3:ioas, 
and  yet  not  to  relate  them  properly  ;  but, 
though  the  Romans  excelled  mankind  in 
arms  and  government*  they  were  not  fa- 
voured by  the  Mufes  and  Graces  as  the 
Greeks  were  ;  and  therefore,  compared 
with  them,  they  have  not  excelled  in  any 
art*  A  Roman  ftatuary  or  painter  of  any 
eminence  never  was  heard  of  j  and  to  thefc 

*  jSneid.  lib*  6.  v.  847* 
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artSy  in  which  Virgil  confefles  the  Greeks 
excelled,  he  might,  I  think,  have  added  po- 
etry ;.  for,  without  excepting  even  Virgil 
himfelf,  I  do  not  think  that  any  Roman 
has  excelled  in  poetry,  except  Horace,  who 
having  been  educated  in  the  feat  of  learn- 
ing and  good  tafte,  I  mean  Athens,  and  ha- 
ving firft  introduced  into  the  Roman  bn- 
guage  the  Greek  Lyric  poetry,  and  given 
them  a  variety  of  verfification  which  they 
had  not  before,  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  a 
great  poet,  though,  I  am  perfuaded,  he 
himfelf  did  not  think  that,  he  was  to  be 
compared  with  Pindar,  Alcaeus,  Steficho 
rus,  or  even  Sappho, 

Of  their  hiftorians  Livy  is  undoubtedly 
the  bed,  for  Julius  Caefar  I  reckon  only 
a  memoir  writer,  and  accordingly  he  has 
entitled  his  work  Memoirs.  But,  though 
his  hiftory  be  no  doubt  very  inftVudive, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  moft  important 
fads,  and,  though  his  orations  be  full  of  very 
good  argument,  his  ftile  is  fuch,  that,  I 
muft  confefs,  1  cannot  lay  down  Herodo-  | 
tus  or  the  Halicarnaflian,  to  take  up  Livy 
and  read  hiin  with  any  pleafure. 
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In  oratory,  as  well  as  in  other  arts,  Vir- 
gil acknowledges  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Greeks  over  his  countrymen.  But,  in  la- 
ter times,  Cicero,  and  not  Demofthenes, 
became  the  ftandard  of  that  art  among  the 
Romans  ;  *  lUe  fe  profecijfe  fciatl  fays 
Quindtilian,  ^  cut  Cicero  valde  placehit*  ; 
And,  from  what  he  fays  in  that  chapter, 
and  in  other  places,^  it  is  evident  that  he 
preferred  Cicero  to  Demofthenes  ;  and,  in 
general,  I  obferve,  that,  after  the  days  of 
Auguftus  Caefar,  the  Romans,  forfaking 
the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, fet  up,  for  models  in  every  kind  of 
writing,  authors  of  their  own  nation.  Thus 
Virgil  became  the  ftandard  for  epic  poetry 
in  place  of  Homer  ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  evident,  that  Lucan,  Statins,  and  Silius 
Italicus,  imitated  his  didlion  and  verfifica- 
tion.  And,  as  to  hiftory,  it  is  evident,  that 
Tacitus  imitated*  Salluft,  and  made  a  bad 
model  much  worfe ;  but  the  imitation  of 
Tacitus  w^s  referved  only  for  the  ignorance 
and  ill  tafte  of  modern  times. 


*  lib.  10.  cap.  1.  feft.  3. 

Vol.  V.  F  f 
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Of  modern  hifiorians^  particularly  JSucba^ 
nan.-^His  hijlory  of  Scotland  ^written  in 
very  good  Latin. — In  his  learned  age  the. 
Latin  nvas  a  living  language  among  the 
leamed.-r-In  the  next  age  Milton  wrote 
Jfjatin  ferfeElly  nvell.^Buchanart  s  Jlik 
g/"  narrative  better  compofed  than  that  of 
Livyy  and  not  fo  obfcure. — His  fpeeches 
alfo  good^  but  few  of  them. — Mof  of 
them  indireSi  ; — one  dire^  and  of  confide- 
rable  lengthy  againfi  female  government ; 
^—an  heroic  fpeech  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  a  vuoman. — The  fpeech  of  David  I. 
King  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of  his  forty 
containing  a  topic  of  confolation  not  com'- 
mon. — Of  Milton  s  Englifh  hiflory. — It 
is  an  abridgement  of  hiflory  i^-^therefott 
the  compofttion  of  it  notfo  fine  as  might 
othervoife  be  expe^ed.—^Of  Lord  Littk' 
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ttitis  htfiory  of  Henry  II. :— JVb/  difi  abridge-- 
fnent  like  Milton  s  hij^ory; — therefort 
/till  more  cOpibus  j'—the  hefljlih  of  Hif- 
tory  that  has  been  ^written  in  this  age.-^ 
His  account  of  the  Norman  invqfion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Miltofi. — Of  the 
Bijlories  (f  modern  times  :-^The  anions 
qfbdrbarous  nation f^  Jiich  as  thofc  nvb6 
made  themf elves  maflers  of  the  provinces 
cfthe  Rotnan  Empire  in  the  middle  ages^ 
not  aft  fubjeB  for  hi/lory.— 'The fulgeB 
of  Hiftory  concluded  voith  an  advict 
to  authors  to  form  their  ftile  upon  the 
antient  models ; — to  imitate  tbefe  and 
to  tranjlate  from  them  }^hut  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  from  the  Latin  I'-^^to 
tranfiate  as  ^een  Elizabeth  did, — The 
advantages  of  this  praSiice* — The  uni-- 
formfamenefs  ofarrangement  in  the  modem 
languages  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
may  be. — Examples  of  the  common  ordef* 
of  vjords  being  changed  voitb  elegance 
and  without  obfcurity.^^The  connexion 
betivixt  the  relative  and  its  antecedent 
ought  to  be  ivell  marked^  fometimes  by  the 
repetition  of  the  "word.^^Jhere  ntay  be  a 
tlqlftcal  repetition  of  a  word^  as  well  at/ 
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an  ellipJis.^^Where  there  are  cafes  in 
cur  language  formed  by  a  change  of  the 
ijuord^  adn)antQge  floould  he  taken  of  that 
to  alter  the  common  arrangement : — Ex^ 
ample  ofthis.—Byfuch  tranfpofitions  the 

file  of  Thucydides  may  be  imitated. — Of 
variety  in  the  compqfition  of  periods^  and 
their  fever  al  members: — In  this  the  Hali- 
carnafftanexcells  vuonderfully.^^Milton  the 
hefl  compofer  in  Engli/h^  both  in  verfe  and 

profe.'—Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and  rhym* 
ed: — Style  of  his  polemical  ivri tings  more 
compofed  in  periods  than  that  of  his  hif 
tory. — Examples  offome  periods  from  theje 
writings : — Wonderful  variety  of  matter 
in  them. — Dr  Johnfons  cenfure  of  MiU 
torts fyle. — TheDocior^  not  being  a  Greek 

fcholar^  no  judge  of  it. — His  preference  of 
the  Paradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  abfurd  and 
ridiculous. — Dr  Joh)fon^s  attack  upon 
Milton  s  Latin^  as  ill  founded  as  upon  his 
Englifh.— Apology  for  nvhat  the  author 
has  faid  of  Dr  Johnfon. — Recommenda^ 
tion  to  hifloriographers  and  all  authors  to 

form  a  good  tafle  of  vcriting  before  thej 
begin.-^If  their  tafle  be  bad^  the  more 
they  labour  their  compoftion^  the  vuorfe  it 
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ivill  be. — Example  of  that.'^But  the 
moderns  n}ery  deficient  in  it.^-^Of  the  ne^ 
ceffity  of  forming  a  good  tafie  before  one 
begins  to  write. — Jf  notj  the  flyle^  the 
more  it  is  laboured^  the  nvorfe  it  ivill  be. 


TO  what  I  have  faid  of  antient  hifto- 
rians  I  will  add  fomething  concern-^ 
ng  modern  ;  and  I  will  begin  with  my 
:ountryman  Buchanan,  who  has  written 
he  hiftory  of  his  own  country  in  Latin, 
md  in  fuch  Latin,  that  I  am  not  afFraid  to 
compare  his  ftile  with  that  of  any  Roman 
liftorian.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
Latin  language  was  very  much  cultivated ; 
ind  among  the  learned  it  was  not  only  the 
3nly  language  in  which  they  wrote,  but 
I  living  language  ;  for  they  fpoke  no  o- 
ther  when  they  converfed  together,  at  leaft 
upon  learned  fubjeds.  Even  in  the  next 
age,  I  mean  the  1 7th  century,  it  was  writ- 
ten with  the  greateft  purity  and  elegance ; 
nor  do  I  know  any  writer  of  the  Auguf- 
tine  age  that  fliows  a  more  perfedt  know- 
ledge or  greater  command  of  the  Latia 
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language  than  Milton  does.     In  fuchari 
age,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  lear- 
ned education,  did  George  Buchanan  write 
the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  fearlieft 
^imes  down  to  his  own  time  ;  And  I  hefi-< 
tate  not  to  pronounce  that  the  ftile  of  his 
narrative  is  better  than  that  of  Livy  ;  for 
it  is  as  pure  and  elegant,  is  better  compo- 
fed  in  periods  not  intricate  and  inVoHed 
like  thofe  of  Livy,  and  without  thkt  affec- 
ted brevity  which  makes  Livy's  ftile  fo  ol^ 
fcure.     Even  in  fpeeches,  in  which  Livy  is 
fuppofed  to  excel   fo  much,  I  think  his 
cpmpofition  is  better  ;  and  he  has  noiie  of 
thofe  Ihort  pointed  fentences,  the  'uibrantes 
fententiolaey    which   Livy   learned    in  the 
fchool  of  declamation.     At  the  fame  time 
I  muft  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  fo 
much  variety  of  fads  and  arguments  in 
Buchanan^s  fpeeches  as  in   Livy's  :  They 
are   but  few   in   number  compared  with 
thofe  of  Livy,  afid  very  much  fhorter ;  thft 
greater  part  of  them  being   indited:,  that 
is,  in  the  way  of  narrative,   and  very  M 
of  them  formal   orations.     Of  this  kind 
there  is  one  almoft  as  long  as  any  in  Liv/^ 
being  upon  a  fubjed  that  the  author  wad 
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very  fond  of,  and  that  was  the  inconveni-i" 
ence  of  female  government*  He  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  James  Kennedy,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  St  Andrews,  upon  occafion  of 
a  debate  in  parliament,  whether  the  widow 
of  James  IL  fhould  be  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  fon,  or  whether  the  par-* 
liament  fhould  choofe  one  or  more  of  their 
DUtnber  for  that  oflSce  *•  The  matter  in 
this  fpeech  is  mod  fully  and  accurately  ar- 
gued ;  and  as  the  bifhop  had  on  his  fide 
the  authority  of  fo  many  precedents,  and 
indeed  the  iqvariable  cuftom  of  the  king- 
dom, it  is  no  wonder  that  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed. The  ftile  too  of  the  fpeech  is,  I 
think,  excellent ;  for  it  is  compofed  in  very 
good  periods  and  perfc£tly  clear  and  per- 
fpicuous. 

The  next  fpeech  I  fliall  mention  is  that 
of  an  heroic  lady  to  her  hufband  upon  a 
very  lingular  occafion.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  the  great  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  was  befieging  Berwick,  of 
)jyhich  the  then  governour  was  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  Seton,  who,  being  hard 

f  Lib.  12.  cap.  10. 
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prefled  by  the  enemy,  agreed,  that,  if  he 
was  not  relieved  againft  a  certain  day,  he 
would  give  up  the  town  ;  and  in  fecurity 
of  his  fulfilling  this  agreement,  he  gave 
for  hoftage  one  of  his  own  fons,  and  ano- 
ther of  them  was  taken  prifoner  during  the 
fiege.  A  Scotch  army  being  in  march  to 
relieve  the  town  before  the  day  of  furren- 
der,  the  Englifh  King  being  defirous  to 
have  the  town  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  produced  before  the  town  thefe  two 
fons  of  the  governor,  in  a  plape  where  they 
could  be  feen  from  the  Walls,  and  ereded 
a  gallows,  on  which  they  were  to  be  im- 
mediately hanged,  if  the  town  was  not 
given  up.  Such  a  fight,  as  may  be  belie- 
ved, moved  the  father  exceedingly  :  But 
his  wife,  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  which  Bucha- 
nan puts  in  her  mouth,  exorts  him  to  pre- 
fer his  duty  to  his  King  and  country,  and 
the  honour  of  his  family,  to  any  private 
confiderations ;  and  accordingly  fhe  pre- 
vailed, and  the  two  fons  were  hanged* 
Here  was  a  fubjedt  very  like   thofe  that 

*  Lib.  9.  cap.  13. 
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were  handled  in  the  fchools  of  declamation 
among  the  Romans.  But  we  fee  here 
nothing  at  all  of  Fortius  Latro*  ,  but  plain 
good  arguments,  fuch  as  were  very  proper 
to  prevail  with  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ge- 
nerous difpofition. 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  (hort 
(peech  of  his,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Firft  David,  King  of  Scotland,  ad- 
dreffed  to  his  nobles,  who  had  come  to 
comfort  him  upon  occafion  of  the  death 
of  his  only  fon,  a  youth  of  great  hopcv^. 
It  is  a  fpeech  of  great  magnanimity,  fhow- 
ing  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  as  a  mna 
and  a  Chriftian  ought  to  do.  It  contains 
many  excellent  topics  of  confolation  ;  but 
I  will  only  mention  one  of  them,  which  I 
think  will  apply  to  every  man  who  has 
loft  a  relation  or  a  friend  that  he  was  very 
fond  of,  as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beft  and 
inoft  natural  that  can  be  fuggefted,  to  make 
U8  bear  patiently  fuch  a  lofs.  1  will  give 
it  in  the  words  of  the  author.     *  Quod  fi 

*  See  concerning  this  author  and  the  fchools  of ' 
Acclamation,  vol,  3.  of  this  work,  p.  250*  &c. 
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mail  tan  turn  morerentar,  jure  quidem  ia 
propinquorum  obitu  dolendum  elTe,    Ve- 
lum cum  bonos  etiam  decedere  videamus, 
et  homini  Chriftiano  efie  debeat  tarn  per- 
fuafum,   quam  quod  eft  certiffimum,  bo- 
nis (neque  vivis  neque  mortuis)  quicquam 
mail  evenirc   poffe  ;    quid  eft   cur  banc 
disjun^lonem    a  proplnquis,   praefertim 
tarn  breve m,  adeo  molefte  feramus  ?  cum 
non  tarn   nos  reliquerint  quam  ad   com- 
mune m   patriam   praeceflerint,    quo  nos 
eos,   ctiamfi    longiffimum   vitae    fpatium 
tranfigamuSj  tamen  brevi  fequemur,     Fi- 
lius  autem  meus,  fi  banc  peregrinationem 
prius  fufcepit,  ut  parentes  et  fratres  meos, 
homines  fandiffimos  prior  videret,  eorum- 
que   confuetudine   prior   frueretur  ;  id  fi 
molefte   feremus,   providendum    erit   ne 
potius  illius  invidere  felicitati,  quam  mala 
noftra  lugere,  videamur.     Vobis  autem, 
viri  optimi,   cum  ob  alia  plurima  ofEcia, 
tum  ob  banc  erga  me  caritaiem,   et  illius 
piam  et  jucundam  memoriam,    uterque 
(ut  pro  filio  etiam  fpondeam)   plurimum 
debere  profitemur  *.'     Here  is  a  thougbr  | 

f  Lib.  7.  cap.  35. 
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uncoa^mon^yet  naturial  enough^  add  which 
has  nothing  of  the  quaint  turn  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation :  *  When  a  friend/ 
fays  he,  *  has  gone  before  us  to  enjoy  a 

•  better  world,  if  we  mourn  for  him^  ^^t 

•  ought  to  confider^  whether  it  has  not 

•  more  the  appearance  of  envying  his  fe- 

•  licity,  than  lamenting  our  own  lofs.' 

As  I  have  mentioned  modern  hii^orians,' 
it  would  be  improper  to  omit  the  greatelt 
writer  in  Englifh,  both  in  verfe  and  profe, 
and  who  has  alfo  ttlerit  as  an  hiftorian  ;  t 
mean  Milton,  who  has  give!n  tis  il  hiftory 
of  England  from  the  earlieft  times  dowd 
to  the  conqueft.  As  to  the  matter  of  this 
hiftory,  it  appears  that  he  has  collected  it 
from  a  great  many  authors,  irery  faithful- 
ly, I  am  perfuaded,  but  not  fully  j  for  hi* 
hiftory  is  to  be  confidered  as  ah  abridge-- 
ment,  and  therefore  we  have  no  fpeechesf 
in  it ;  fo  that  if  he  had  not  Written  any 
thing  more,  we  fhould  have  known  no- 
thing of  his  rhetorical  talents,  which  in  my 
opinion  were  very  great.  The  ftile  of 
this  hiftory  is  altogether  claflical,  fuch  asf 
might  be  expected  from  fo  great  a  fcholar 
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as  Milioa,  But  it  is  not  fo  much  com- 
pofed  in  periods,  as  I  atn  perfuaded  it 
would  have  been^  if  it  been  a  formal  hif* 
tory  at  full  length  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that,  if  the  abridgement,  which  the  Hali- 
caroaffian  made,  of  his  hiftory,  had  come 
down  to  us,  it  would  have  been  found  to 
have  been  com po fed  in  the  fame  manner. 
There  is  nothing  however  in  Milton  like 
what  I  call  the  fhort  cut  of  ftile  ;  and  he 
has  diftinguifhed  his  language  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  all  the  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, and  all  the  abbreviations,  which  the 
language  could  admit  of :  And,  upon  the 
whole,  though  I  do  not  think  it  one  of 
the  heft  of  Milton's  writings,  it  is  a  work 
that  does  him  no  difhonour,  and  is  fuch 
that  the  writers  pf  hiftory  at  prefent  may 
profit  by  It. 

The  next  Englifh  writer  of  hiftory  I 
fhall  mention,  is  an  author  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  and  correfpond- 
ing  with,  and  whom  I  admired  very  much 
both  as  a  fchoiar  and  a  man  of  tafte.  The 
author  I  mean  is  George  Lord  Littleton, 


^ 
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who  has  chofen  for  the  fubjeft  of  his  hif- 
tory,  not  the  whole  EngHfli  Hiftory,  but  a, 
period  of  it,  namely,   the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Conqueft,   and 
of  the  Norman  Kings  preceeding  Henry 
II,   by  way  of  introdudtion  :  And   to  this 
period  of  hiftory,  I  think  he  has  done  more 
juftice  than  he  could  poffibly  have  done,  if 
he  had  undertaken,  like  fome  other  authors^ 
to  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  country 
from  the  earli^ft  times  down  to  the  pre- 
fent.     The  matter  of  his  hiftory  he  has 
been  at  very  great  pains  to  colledl,  with 
the  greateft  diligence  and  accuracy,  from 
many  authors  whom  he  has  done  the  read- 
er the  juftice  to  quote  on  the  margin ;  and 
his  colledion   appears  to  me  to  have  been 
much   fuller   than    that   of  Milton,   as  I 
think  is  evident  from  the  only  part  of  the 
hiftory  in   which  their  narratives  coincide, 
I  mean  the  hiftory  of  William   the  Con- 
queror's expedition  into  England,  and  the 
battle  of  Haftings,  with  which  Milton  con- 
cludes his   hiftory.     For  Lord  Littleton's 
account   of  that   expedition   and   battle  is 
'Very  much   fuller,   and    in   every   refpefl: 
'nore   inftruitive   and    more   entertaining 
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than  that  of  Milton.  And  thou^  hu 
fiik  be  more  in  the  prefent  tafte,  and  there- 
fore not  fo  claffical  as  that  o^  Milton^  yet 
.it  is  a  more  copious  ftile,  as  being  not  an 
abridgement^  but  a  full  and  compleat  hif- 
tory  of  that  event ;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
think  It  is  the  heft  flile  of  hiftory  that  has 
been  written  in  later  times^  either  in  En- 
gliih  or  in  any  other  language  that  I  know. 

To  a  man  that  dwells  as  much  as  I  do 
in  the  antient  worlds  there  is  no  fubjed 
of  hiftory  chat  gives  any  pleafure  excq)t 
that  which  (hows 


-quid  virtus  et  quid  fapientia  poffit^ 


like  the  Odyffey  of  Homer,  Herodotus'a 
account  of  the  invafion  of  Antient  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  or  like  that  period  of  fifty- 
three  years  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  which 
Polybius  has  chofen  for  the  fubjed  of  his 
hiftory.  If  I  am  to  read  of  vice  and  foUji 
it  muft  be  the  vices  and  follies  of  heroes, 
fuch  as  make  the  fubjed  of  the  Iliad ;  not 
the  vices,  follies,  and  weaknefles  of  men 
fuch  at  we,  which  may  make  a  very  good 
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fubjed  for  a  comedy  or  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
fuch  as  the  Batrachomyomachia  of  Ho- 
mer ;  but  I  think  are  not  a  proper  fubjeA 
for  fo  grave  and  noble  a  compofition  as 
hiftory.  It  is  fufficient,  I  think,  that  they 
are  recorded  in  Newfpapers  and  Annual 
Regifters. 

That  Milton  did  not  think  the  adions 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  pofTefTed 
themfelves  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  middle  ages,  were  a  fit 
fubjedl  for  hiflory,  appears  from  a  pafTage 
in  his  hiftory  of  England,  which  I  have 
quoted  *  ;  yet,  barbarous  as  thofe  nations 
were,  they  were  men  much  fuperior  to 
us  in  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
accordingly  their  exploits  were  very  great. 
The  Crufades,  by  which  they  carried  on  a 
war  betwixt  Europe  and  Afia  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  an- 
tient  hiftory,  except  by  Xerxes's  invafion  of 
Greece,  The  migration  too  of  the  Goths 
from  Crim  Tartary,  where  both  the  name 
and  theLanguage  of  the  people  are  yet  pre- 

•  Page  xo.  of  this  vol. 
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ferved,  to  Scandinavia  and  the  northern 
parrs  of  Europe,  under  their  leader  Odin^  of 
whom  they  made  a  god  that  we  may  call  the 
Jupiter  of  modern  times,  is  a  great  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  conquefts 
of  their  defcendants  the  Danes  and  Nor- ^ 
tvegians,  and  the  difcoveries  they  made  of 
countries  quite  unknown  before,  fuch  as 
Iceland,  and  Grecnlandj  and  even  the  new 
world  of  America,  which  they  certainly 
difcovered  before  the  Spaniards,  are  won- 
derful events ;  yet  the  actions  even  of 
fuch  men,  very  fierce  and  brave  indeed, 
but  without  council  or  condud,  I  hold 
not  to  be  a  fit  fubjeft  of  a  work  fuch  as 
hiftory  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  fufficient  that 
they  are  recorded  in  the  barbarous  chro- 
nicles of  that  age. 

.  The  only  proper  fubjed:  therefore  of  (q 
dignified  a  work  as  hiftory,  I  hold  to  be 
the  adions  of  nations  as  far  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  life  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  ;  men  who  excelled  not  only  in  fight, 
but  in  council  and  eloquence,  and  who 
therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  fpeech- 
es,  which  we  could  not  without  abfurdity 
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put  into  the  mouths  of  barbarians  f  for  I 
hold  that  fpeeches  give  not  only  a  beaUti-* 
ful  variety  to  hiftorical  compofition,  but 
that  they  are  a  very  material  part  of  it,  as 
they  beft  explain  the  reafons  and  motives 
of  aftion,  and  ftate  every  thing  that  can 
be  faid  for  or  againft  any  meafuf  e.  They 
give  likewife  to  hiftory  what,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere  *,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  compofition  ;  for  they  make  it 
ethical^  that  is,  imitative  of  charafters  and 
manners,  which  arc  better  exprefled  by 
making  the  perfons  fpeak  themfelves  than 
by  any  thing  the  author  could  fay  upon 
the  fubje£t.  Befides  that  the  defcriptions 
of  charaders  of  men,  as  well  as  reafonings 
of  the  author  upon  the  jufticc  or  injuftice, 
the  utility  or  inutility  of  a(2:ions,  flick  out 
of  the  work,  and  deftroy  that  unity  and 
integrity  which  is  eflential  to  every  good 
compofition.  If  therefore  our  modern 
hiftoriographers,  not  conteat  with  tht  hif- 
tory of  antient  tiipes,   which  the  antients 

*  See  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  ethical  ftile,  vol.  3.  lih, 
4,  cap.  8. ;  and  p.  390.  of  volume  4th, 

Vol.  V.  H  h 
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themfelves  have  left  iis»  will  undertake  to 
write  it  anew,  they  ought  certainly  to  give 
us  the  fpeeches  by  which  we  know  cer* 
tainly  that  iheSr  councils  were  directed,  aod 
which  therefore  are  matters  of  fa£t  tba^! 
ought  to  make  part  of  the  narrative  ;  And 
accordingly  Thucydides  informs  us  *,  thaf 
the  many  fpeeches  i  s  hiftory  were  all  ac- 
tually made,  he  havii  g  either  heard  theoi 
himfelf,  or  having  le  ned  the  fubftance  of 
them  from  others  t  had  heard  them* 
Or  if  our  hiftorio"^*"  phers  will  defcend 
from  thofe  antient  es  to  write  the  hif-^ 
tory  of  our  age,  there  ought  alfo  to  h^ 
fpeeches  in  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  the  hiftorjt 
of  Britain  that  they  write,  where  we  know  ' 
that  public  meafures  are  debated  in  both 
houfes  of  parliament. 

Of  fome  late  writers  of  hiftpry  In  Bri- 
taiuj  I  will  fay  nothing  j  I  read  not  to 
find  fault,  but  to  admire  and  to  be  pkafed. 
And  when  I  cannot  be  entertained  in  thaf 
way,  I  chufe  not  to  read  at  all.  Now  to 
criticife  fuch  works,  it  is  neceflary,  to  read 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  ?a     . 
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theiri  J  and  that  is  a  tafk  I  cannot  fubmil 
to.  Leaving  therefore  fuch  authors  to  be 
praifed  or  difpraifed  by  the  reviewers,  ai 
they  are  paid  or  not  paid,  I  will  conclude 
this  fubje£t  of  hiftory  by  giving  to  oilr 
modern  hiftoriographers  arid  writers  of  e- 
very  kind  an  advice,  by  which,  if  they  do 
not  profit,  thofe  that  conie  after  ihfeni  may. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  connoifleurs  that 
no  man  can  form  a  taftd,  mtich  lefs  learn 
to  be  a  performer  in  ftatuary  or  fciilpture, 
without  ftudying  the  antient  monuments 
of  that  kind  which  have  come  down  to 
lis  ;  and  liot  only  ftudying  tKetll,  but  co-*- 
pying  them  again  and  again  with  the  great- 
eft  care  and  diligence.  No\;ir,  I  fay  it  is  the 
fame  in  the  writing  art,  and  that  no  mad 
can  write  Well^  Unlefs  fee  not  only  reads 
and  ftudies  the  beft  ahtiedt  models  of  the 
writing  art,  bat  copies  them  both  by  tran- 
flatlon  and  imitation.  And  when  I  knovr 
that  an  author  is  not  a  fcholar,  and  has  not 
formed  his  tafte  in  that  v^ay,  I  aiti  fure 
that  he  cannot  write  vsrell,  any  more  thaii 
a  man  can  excel  in  painting  or  fculpture^ 
that  has  not  ftudied  the  antient  monu- 
inents  of  art.     Cicero  was  not  afhamed  to 
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form  his  ftile  by  iraoflatlng  from  the  Greek 
both  of  Plato  and  Demofthenes  :  Aod  if 
he  had  not  done  fo,  1  am  perfuaded  he 
wodd  not  have  been  fo  good  a  writer. 
And  I  would  recommend  to  the  young 
ftudent  of  the  writing  art  to  follow  Cice- 
ro*s  example,  and  to  tranflatc  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  the  Latin,  not  only  as 
the  moft  peifea:  language  of  the  two,  but 
alfo  beeaiife  its  idiom  agrees  better  with  the 
Englifh  than  with  the  Latin  in  fundry  re- 
fpe£lS|  but  chiefly  bccaufe  we  have  an  ar- 
ticle and  an  aSive  participle  part  which 
the  Latins  have  not.  And  I  would  alfo 
advife  him,  if  he  defire  to  be  thoroughly 
acquaioted  with  the  geniuffes  of  the  two 
languages,  to  pra£tifc|  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
did,  double  tranflaiion,  that  is  from  Eo- 
glifh  to  Greek,  and  back  again  from  Greek 
to  Englifh**.  By  this  means  he  will  know 
perfectly  the  difference  betwixt  the  two 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  pra<£Kcc  of  Qixttu 
Elizabeth,  in  Vol  HI,  of  this  work  chap,  20.  p«  3%* 
where  T  mentjon  alfo  Lady  Jane  Grcyj  who  not  onlf 
wrote  but  fpoke  Greek,  and  carried  her  ftudics  be- 
yond dafficai  learning,  even  to  phibfophy,  and  t€$i 
Flato  m  well  its  the  Gr^ek  hiftorisDs  and  orii£or»i 
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languages,  and  will  obferve  how  near  we 
can  bring  our  language  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  mod  perfedl  language  ;  for  he  ought 
to  know  that  the  nearer  he  can  bring  his 
Englifti  ftile  to  the  Greek,  the  more  per- 
feft  it  will  be.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Milton,  both  in  his  profe  and  verfe,  has 
formed  a  ftile,  which  1  call  the  Englijh 
uittick^  but  which  is  now  reckoned  uncouth 
and  pedantic,  particularly  in  his  profe,  as 
the  Attick  Greek  was  in  later  times  *. 

By  pradlifing  in  this  way  the  young  ftu- 
dent  will  learn  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  that  uniform  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  the  modern  languages,  which 
is  fo  tirefome  and  offienfive  to  an  ear  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  variety  of  antient  compo- 
fition,  and  will  throw  them  out  of  that 
order,  which  the  unclaflical  reader  would 
call  the  natural  order,  as  much  as  the  ftinted 
genius  of  the  language  will  admit.  Thus, 
for  example,  fuch  a  reader  will  tell  us  that 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  words, 

*  See  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Mctaph.  in  the  Preface,  p. 
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the  antecedent  ought  to   gO  before  the  re'*\ 
taiive  J  and  that  no  doubt  is  the  order  In 
which  a  fchool-boy  conftrumg  them  will 
put  them.     But  the  elegant  writer  will 
very  often  (not  always,  for  there  niuft  be 
variety  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other  afts)l 
invert  that  order,  and  put  the  relative  firft;] 
faying^  for  example,  as  the  tranflators  of  1 
our  Bible  fay,  Give  me  alfo  this  power ^ 
tbat^  on  njuhomfoen/er  I  lay  my  bands^  hi 
may   receive    the  Holy  Ghofl  * ;    befides 
many  other  inftances  that  might  be  given 
of  the  fame  kind.     Here   what  is  called  < 
the   natural    order  would  be,    *  that  be ' 

♦  Afts  of  the  Apoftks,  chap.  viii.  ver.  19,  The 
Verfe  in  Greek  is  A«ri  tcuf^ti  r«»  t^^vtruif  rWvrqf,  ^r«  f 
ULt  %in00  rttf   XH^eifi   ^Xfiittfif    fPftvfM.  *tiyfu      Here  OQT 

tranflators  have  followed  the  Greek  idiom  in  tranipo- 
iing  the  Relative  and  giving  it  the  place  of  the  Antae^ 
dent,  hut  they  have  not  carried  their  imitation  o[thi 
Greek  fo  far  as  to  omit  the  Antecedent;  and  1 
think  they  have  done  well,  for  that  omifiidn  woulfl 
have  made  the  expreffion  obfcure  in  Eriglifli.  Btft 
Milton  has  in  fome  parages  left  out '  the  Antecedent 
with  great  elegance  I  think,  and  without  any  obfcurity, 
as  in  Paradife  Loji^  Book  vii.  ver.  38.  where  addrcffing 
himfelf  to  his  mufe^  he  fays^ 

•-'-—So  fail  not  thouj  who  thee  implorei; 
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lay  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft,  on  whom-' 
foever  I  lay  my  hands.'  With  refpedt 
>  the  relative^  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
le  perfpicuity  of  the  ftile  depends  very 
luch  upon  our  perceiving  readily  the 
)nne<a:ion  betwixt  it  and  the  antecedent. 
or  this  purpofe  the  Greeks  very  often 
lake  the  relative  agree  with  the  antece-- 
tntin  cafe,  though  the  verb  which  go- 
•rns  it  require  another  Cafe.  This  we 
iniiot  do  in  our  language,  having  no  cafes 

lich  h  much  more  beautiful,  and  no  left  clear  to 
c  fcholar,  than  if  he  had  added  the  pronoun  iim, 
d  had  faid, 

So  fail  not  thou  htm,  who  thee  Implores. 

nd  in  that  moft  beautiful  paflage  where  he  defcribes 
re  going  out  of  the  bower,  and  leaving  the  Angel 
id  Adam  in  it,  and  which  I  think  fhould  be  ftudied 
^  every  lady  who  would  defire  to  go  out  of  a  room 
accfuUy,  he  ufes  the  fame  ellipfis,  and  fays  that  Eve, 

*  With  lowlinefs  majeftic  from  her  feat, 

*  And  grace  that  won  who  faw  to  wifh  her  ftay, 

*  Arofe;'— -  Book.  viii.  Ver.  42, 

'^i^hcre  the  reader  may  fupply  the  ellipfis  by  under- 
^ding  one  or  other  of  the  pronouns  ^/w,  ker^  or  them. 


as  die  Greeks  ;  but  we  can  do  as  Ju- 
'^aefar  does  often,  we  can  repeat  the 
'Jent  with  the   relathc^  which  not 
adds  to  the  perfpicuity,  but  gives  a 
n  clalEcal  colour  to  the  ftile  ;  and  the 
ating  of  a  word   is  fometimes  elegant 
w<^U  as  the  fuppreffing  one,  or  what  is 
llij}/ts  *.     \    *  fhould  take   advan- 
5  alfo  of  the  few    i^orda  we  have  with 
cafes,  fuch  as  our  pronouns,  which  enabk 
us  to  vary  the  natuj      order  fo  much  as  to 
put  :he  cafe  govertu  '  before  the  'verb  go* 
yeniingy  and  fo  ics  at   a  confiderable 

*  I  obfervc  that  ht  want  of  this  repetition  of  the 
antecedent,  there  is  fo metimea  an  obfcurity  id  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Tcilamcnt,  which  muft  be  the  cafe 
when  there  are  other  words  and  fometimes  mcmberfi 
of  fentences  betwixt  the  relative  and  its  antecedent. 
Of  this  1  have  obfen'cd  federal  examples,  particularly 
in  St  Paul's  writings  :  I  will  mention  only  two  j  Rom* 
chap,  iii.  ver.  8.,  and  the  Addrefs  of  that  Epiftlcto  xht 
Romans 3  contained  in  the  ilrft  fix  vcrfcs  of  the  firft  chap- 
ter, which  is  fo  compofed  as  to  be  hardly  intelligil^i^- 
It  is  probably  fuch  obfcurc  paflages  as  thefe,  that  have 
made  one  of  the  fathers,  St  Jeromr,  if  I  am  not  mife- 
ken,  pafs  fo  feverc  a  cenfure  upon  St  Paul*s  writingSj  ^ 
tQ  fay  that  he  did  not  nnderftand  bnguage* 
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diftance  from  it.  Of  this  I  have  elfcwhere  f 
given  a  notable  example  from  that  fini 
period  of  Milton  in  the  Paradife  D^^ 

Mej  tho'  jufl:  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  (leaved 
Did  firft  create  your  leader^  next  ^ee  choice^ 
(With  what  bcfide^  in  council  or  iil  fight 
Hath  been  atchiev'd  of  merits)  yet  this  lofi,- 
.(Thus  far  at  leaft  recovered,)  hath  much  mord 
Eftablifh'd  in  a  faft  unenvied  throne,- 
Yielded  with  full  confcnt  »,        ■ 

where  betwixt  me  the  cafe  governecif,  ind 
the  governing  verb  ejlablijhed^  there  arc? 
interjeded  four  lines,  with  t^o  parenthe- 
fes,  and  yet  the  fenfe  is  perfe£lly  clear,  and 
more  forcibly  conveyed  than  it  coufd  have? 
been  without  the  tranfpofition  of  the  pro- 
noun. Now  I  j(ay  fuch  compofitioh  ufed 
now  and  then  (for  it  ought  not  to  be  tod 

f  Vol.  2.  of  this  work,  p.  355.  and  following  %^^ 
where  it  is  ihoWn  that  not  only  the  fenfe  is  more  for-^ 
cibly  conveyed,  but  the  period  is  more  compaft  and 
feettef  rouilded  th^n  it  coxild  have  been  in  any  othci' 
Way. 

*  Book  It.  ver.  1 8« 

Vol.  V.  I  i 
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flrequcnt)  is  u  beautiful   m  profe  as  in 
Tcrfe  *t 

By  fuch  tranrpofitions  as  thefe  aftile  may 
be  made  not  unlike  the  ftile  of  ThucydidcS| 
whichisakindofftilethattheHalicarnaflian 
praifes  very  much  when  moderately  ufed* 
It  is  a  compofition,  which  by  the  phrafeO'^ 
logy,  but  chiefly  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  makes  the  ftile  quite  different  from 
common  fpeech*  In  this  way  fome  of  the 
examples  the  Halicarnaffian  gives  of  this 
kind  of  ftile,  which  he  calls  a  made  fiik^ 
compared  with  common  fpeech,  may  be 
literally  traufiated  into  Englifh  f. 

•  I  obfcrve  that  the  Engliih  tranflators  of  the  N<r 
I'eftament  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  change  of  die 
ni^ord  ia  the  oblique  cafes  of  our  pronouns,  as>  hi  iht 
pronoun  he\  for  in  ver.  23.  of  the  2d  chap,  of  the 
AAs  of  the  Apoftle8,they  have  imitated.thfs  Qfeet^ar* 
rangemeat  of  the  words,  and  hsivc  fai4>  *  Hm^  \i^ 
«  delivered  by  the  determinate  c;ou&f<;l  and  igntja^ 
«kdge  of  God,  ye  have  takep,  and  t^  wickfsd  h^^ 
<  have  crucified  and  itain/ 

f  I  will  give  an  example  frpm  an  Qi:ation,of  jDe* 
mofthcnes,  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  Tho- 
cydldes.     It  is  quoted  by  the  Haltcamaffian  in  his 


\ 
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But  beddes  the  uaiform  arrangement  of 
the  words,  there  Is  a  famenels  in  the  (Iruc- 
ture  of  periods  and  fentences,  and  of  their  fe?- 
yeral  members,  in  modern  writing,  which  I 
think  is  more  offenfive  and,  at  the  fame  time^ 
lefs  excufable,  becaufe  the  blame  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  language^  As  we  write  at  prcr 
fent,  if  there  be  a  period  at  all,  it  confifts  com- 
monly only  of  two  members,  and  thefe 
tacked  together  by  the  conjundion  and^ 
and  the  words  of  both  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure  :  And  in  fome  faOiionable  wri- 
tings of  late,  the  conclufton  is  commonly 
tagged  with  a  n9un^  and  very  often  two 
nouns  and  their  attendant  epithets,  which 
fuch  writers  imagine  give  an  agreeable 
cadence  and  fomething  like  numbers 
to  their  compofition  *.     And  as  they  think 

treatUe,  Ut^t  ru  hturmf  w  A«f««^f'*9s  cap.  9.  ^  The 
Word  are^  fi<r*  oiir^  <•#  ^f»  (tt^fv)  nv  ««▼•?  tfvfnhnraf 
Wtnff-at  jtiEk«f,  avr»t  h  fin  r«lMf  f^f>Ai(|«fT*  «y  ttnut  r^vr^vf 

which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  «  Do  you  think,  that  who 

<  could  do  him  no  harm^  tho'  they  might  be  upon  their 
'  guard  left  they  fhould  receive  harm  froni  him,  thefc  he 

<  would  rather  chuie  td  deceive,  than  to  ufe  open  violence 
«  againft  them/ 

]|^  See  alfo  p«  133.  and  134.  of  voluose  4th. 
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the  parenthefis  is  a  disjointed  compofidon 
which  obfcures  the  fenfe  and  ofiends 
their  ears,  they  do  not  ufe  it  at  all  j . 
and  I  have  heard  it  obfervedi  of  a  late 
compilement  of  antient  hiftory  which  is 
in  high  vogue,  that  there  is  not  a  paren- 
thefis in  it  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claffical  writer  will  ftudy  variety  very  much 
in  the  compofition  of  his  periods,  making 
them  fometimes  of  more  and  fometimes  of 
fewer  members,  connedling  thofe  memberi 
in  different  ways,  by  adverfative  as  well  at 
conjundlive  particles,  and  by  relatives  and 
participles,  varying  alfo  the  ftruSure  of  the 
words  and  the  phrafeology  in  the  feveral 
members,  and  likewife  the  matter,  and 
throwing  in  now  and  then  a  parenthefis^ 
which,  by  being  disjointed  from  the  reft  of 
the  compofition,  w'!l  excite  the  attentioij 
the  reader  or  h'^^arer  the  more,  and,  if 
well  compofed.  and  well  pronounced,  will 
give  occafion  to  an  agreeable  flop  and 
variation  of  the  voice,  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  fpeaking,  and  alfo  of  writing  *, 
as  fpeaking  or  reading  is  the  beft  tcft  of  wri* 

*  Sec  vol.  3.  p.  76. 
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ting.  In  this  elegant  variety  of  compofitioni 
I  think  there  is  no  author,  not  even  Demo-* 
fthenes  himfelf,  that  exceeds  the  Halicar« 
naflian;  for  you  hardly  ever  fee  in  him 
two  periods  together  of  like  phrafeology^ 
or  arranged  and  figured  in  the  fame  way, 
unlefs  where  the  fenfe  or  fentiment  makes 
fuch  fimilarity  of  compofition  a  beauty : 
For  in  good  writing,  as  I  have  elfewherc 
obferved  *,  every  thing  muft  not  be  altoge* 
ther  different,  any  more  than  perfectly  a** 
like. 

The  ftile  in  Englifh  likeft  to  the  Halt- 
carnaffian's,  and  liker  dill  I  think  to  that 
of  Thucydides,  is  the  ftile  of  Milton,  who 
in  my  opinion  is  the  greateft  writer  both 
in  verfe  and  profe  that  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage. As  a  poet  his  merit  is  geinerally  ac<« 
knowledged.  His  blank  verfe  is  fo  written 
as  to  be  the  fineft  compofition  that  our  lan- 
guage or,  I  believe,  any  modern  language^ 
is  capable  of;  and  his  rhyming  verfe  I 
think  is  alfo  excellent.  In  his  Comus^ 
the  beft  poem  in  my  opinion  he  ever  wrote, 
he  has  made  a  very  agreeable  variety,  by 

•  Pag.  45.  and  77:  of  vol.  3. 
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mixing  together  the  blaafc  verfc  and  thi 
rhyme,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  o* 
pera,  which  he  has  imitated  throughout  in 
that  piece,  and  accordingly  has,  intermixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  poetry,  fongs  in  it  the 
fineft  in  Engliih,  As  to  his  profe,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  ancient  authors  ought  to  be 
our  ftaodards  for  that  compofition,  anil 
^at  the  nearer  we  can  bring  our  language 
to  the  idiom  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  more 
perfefl  our  ftyle  is,  it  muft  be  confefied, 

^^_  thai  Milton^s  profe,  as  well  as  his  verfe,  ii 
^  the  beft  we  have  in  Englifli ;  for  it  ccrtaia* 
ly  comes  as  near  to  the  Greek  and  Latia 
compofition  as  the  imperfect  grammar  of 
our  language  wiU  admit,  fo  near  that  I 
know  it  is  by  many  thought  to  be  harfii| 
obfcurei  and  perplexed  j  and  fo  I  know 
it  muft  appear  to  ihofe  who  are  not  lear- 
ned* But  Milton  wrote  for  a  learned  agej 
and  I  am  pi:rfuaded  his  Hile  was  not  tbei^ 
obfcure^  otherwife  he  would  not  have  been 
employed  fo  much  by  the  parliament  and  0- 

I  liver  Cromwell  to  write  on  public  bufmefs. 

At  the  fame  time,  confidering  it  as  a  claflica! 
ftile,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  artificial 

•  one,  of  the  kind  which  the  HaUcarnafnan 
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calls  Tepvm  %ou  ffirXa^jtiienf,  or  what-  may 
be  called  in  EngHfk  a  made  JtiU^  that  is,  % 
ftile  very  different  from  common  ^eecb» 
His  hiftory  being,  as  I  have  oWerved,  an 
abridgement,  the  (lile  of  it  is,  as  it  ought 
lio  be,  much  fimpler  and  plainer,  and  fuch 
IS  tiny  man,  who  has  learned  the  Engliflk 
l^mmar,  may  eafily  enough  underftand. 
But  his  controverfial  writings  are  in  a  ftilo 
rery  different ;  and  they  ought  to  be  fo,  for 
they  are  of  the  rhetorical  kind,  and  tho 
ftilc  of  rhetoric  fiiould  be  very  different 
from  that  of  narrative ;  and  it  is  a  differ 
fence  which  Milton  appears  to  me  to  hav« 
perfeclly  known,  as  well  as  the  diff*eren€e 
betwixt  either  of  thefe  ftiles  and  the  epif- 
tolary,  of  which  we  have  evidence  front 
the  letters  he  wrote  in  name  of  the  com^ 
monwealth  and  Oliver  Cromwell  to  fundrjr 
kings  and  dates,  which  we  have  both  in 
Latin  and  Englifli,  and  they  are  as  good 
letters  of  bufmcfs  as  ever  were  written. 

That  he  excelled  in  this  rhetorical  flilc 
is  evident  from  the  fpeeches  of  the  Para- 
dife  Loft,  which  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
comparifon  the  beft  orations  wc  have  ia 
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!^^H       Eaglifli.    And  k  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
^^H      itile  which  he  had  praOifed  more  than 
^^^V       any  other,  having  been  engaged  io  contro- 
^^^B       Terfies  civil  or  religious  from  his  yeuth 
^^H       upwards  down  to  the  reftoration*     The 
^^H       Tariety  of  matter  in  thefe  contra veriies  is 
^^^1       wonderful :  They  abouod  more  with  Icar- 
^^H       ning  of  all  kindS|  divine  and  human,  and 
^^^1       there  is  in  them  a  greater  copioufnefs  of 
^^^^       arguments,  of  fa&s  from  antient  and  mo* 
^^^B       derui  civil  and  eclefiallical  hidory^  of  au- 
^^^B      thorities  from  fcrlpture,  from  Fathers  of 
^H  die  Church  and  modern  divines,  and  k&- 

^B  ly  from  heathen  poets,  philofophers,  and 

^V  hiftorians,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  one 

book  I  know ;  with  all  this,  there  is  a  keen* 
nefs  of  fatire,  of  wit  too  and  ridicule,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  And  he  goq- 
eludes  his  difcourfe  upon  the  Reformatiofl 
in  England  with  an  inveftive  upon  the 
Frelatical  party,  much  more  violent  than 
any  thing  that  Demofthencs  has  faid  a^ 
gatnft  Philip. 

4  The  ftile  of  thefe  Philippics,   as  thef 

may  be  called^  has  all  that  variety  of  com- 
pofitian,  which  I  have  praifed  in  the  Halt* 
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carnafiian,  and  is  brought  asi  near  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  and  as  much  figured 
^8  the  poverty  of  our  language  will  admit. 
In  thefe  works  thete  is  much  more  of  com- 
pofition  in  periods,  as  there  ought  to  be, 
than  there  is  in  his  hiftory.  I  have  given 
clfcwhere  an  example  of  what  I  think  a 
very  fine  period  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Eiconoclajles^  and  I  will  here  give  an  e:fc^ 
ample  of  two  in  the  beginning  of  another 
polemical  work  of  his,  entitled  The  Reafon 
of  Church  Government  urged  dgainji  Pre-- 
laty.     He  begins  his  preface  thus  :    *  In 

*  the  publiftiing  of  human  laws,  which  for 

*  the  moft  part  aim  not  beyond  the  good 

*  of  civil  fociety,   to  fet  them  barely  forth 

*  to  the  people  without  reafon  or  preface, 

*  like  a  phyfical   prefcript,   or  only  with 

*  threatnings,  as  it  were  a  lordly  command, 

*  in  the  judgment   of  Plato,  was  thought* 

*  to  be  done  neither  generoufly  nor  wifely. 

*  His  advice  was,   feeing  that   perfuafion 

*  certainly  is  a  more  winning  arid  manlike 

*  way  to  keep  men  in  obedience  than  fear, 

*  that  to  fuch   laws  as  were  of  principal 

*  moment,  there  fhould  be  ufed,  as  an  in- 
VoL.  V.  •  K  k 
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Dfi,  fome  well  tempered  difcourfe^ 

"  ing  how  good,  how  gainful,  how 

^  it  muft  needs  be  to  live  accordiog 

nefty  and  juftice  j  which  being  nt- 

^    with   thefe   natural    colours   and 

11  IS  of  fpeech,  as  true  eloquence  the 

fl       ghter  of  virtue  can  beft  beftow  upon 

f*         mother*s  praifes,  would  fo  incite  and 
in  a  manner  charm  the  multitude  into  the 
*  love  of  that  which     \  really  good,  as  to 
*  embrace  it  ever  after,   not  of  cuflom  and 
'  awe,  which  moft  me  n  do,  but  of  choice 
.  *  and  purpofci  with  t   le  and  conAant  de^ 
*  light  /     Here  it  may    be  obferved  the 
firft  period  confifts  only  of  two  members, 
the  one  much  longer  than  the  other,  end- 
ing with  the  word  command ;  the  other 
ihorty  and  concluding  the  period  with  a 
very  natural  cadence.     The  fecond  period 
I  would  divide  into  four  members ;  the 
firft  a  (hort  member  ending  with  the  word 
Jcar ;  the  other  longer,  concluding  with 
the  word  juftice;  the  other  of  much  the 
fame  length  ending  with  the  word  praifcs; 
and  the  fourth,  longer  than  any  of  the 
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former,  concludes  the  period,  and  lA  the 
way  in  which  Ariftotle  fays  it  Ihould  be 
concldded,  by  the  natural  cadence  of  the 
words,  and  not  by  the  fenfe  only.  And 
the  reader  will  obferve  that  the  two  periods 
are  wholly  different  from  one  another,  and 
the  feveral  members  alfo  different,  both  in 
the  ftrudure  and  compofition  of  the  >)vords, 
and  in  their  way  of  being  joined  together ; 
fo  that  we  have  here  that  variety  without 
which  there  can  be  no  beauty,  as  I  have 
had  frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work^  in  any  of  the  works 
pf  art, 

Befides  this  claffical  compofition  in  thofe 
controverflal  works,  there  is  a  richnefs  of 
words  that  I  do  not  find  in  other  Englifh 
authors  J  and,  though  many  of  thefe  words 
are  now  obfolete,  they  are  fuch  as,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  revived  and  brought 
again  into  fafhion. 

Such  a  ftile  therefore  muft  have,  as  was 
faid  before,  a  great  deal  of  the  colour  of 
Thucydides,  whofe  ftile  was  varied  and 
diftinguiflied  from  common  fpeech  by  all 
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the  variety  of  figures,  which  even  the 
Greek  language  will  admit.  And  as  Thu- 
cydides's  ftile  is  not  to  be  underftood  ex- 
cept by  a  very  good  Greek  fcholar,  (o 
neither  is  Milton's  (though  not  near  fo  ob- 
fcure  in  Englifli  as  Thucydides  is  in  Greek) 
to  be  perfedly  underftood,  except  by  a 
fcholar  who  has  fornaed  his  tafte  of  good 
writing  upon  the  antient  mafters  of  the 
art  *•  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
fuch  a  critic- as  Dr  Johnfon,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  was  neither  a  fcholar  not  a  man 
of  tafte,  fhould  pronounce,  among  the  o- 


*  The  edition  of  Milton's  profc  works,  I  ufe,  is  in 
3  volumes  in  fo^io,  printed  in  Amilerdam  in  1698. 
And,  as  it  is  prinLea  in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  printer, 
who,  it  is  likely,  unJ'i^rftood  little  or  no  Englilh,  and 
under  the  inrpcdlion  o:  a  corredlor  of  the  prefs,  who, 
we  rr.Tiy  {uppofcy  did  not  perfcdlly  underftand  Milton's 
Attic  Englifli,  it  is  not  ti  be  wondered  that  there  are 
fundry  errors  of  the  prefs  in  it,  (and  indeed  I  wonder 
there  arc  not  more),  which  really  make  it  obfcure. 
There  is  no  otiier  edition  that  I  have  heard  of;  and  the 
book  is  fo  rare,  thai  i  could  not  lind  It,  when  I  wanted 
it,  (fuch  is  the  tafte  of  the  age),  in  the  (hop  of  any  book- 
feller  in  London.  In  this  manner,  fo  great  a  treafure 
of  learning,  arguments,  and  words,  may  be  faid  to  be 
loft  to  the  public. 
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ther  oracles  which  he  has  uttered  from  his 
tripod,  that  Milton  does  not  write  Englifh, 
(and  I  have  heard  fome  of  the  Doftor's 
admirers  fay  the   fame),   but  a  Babylonifh 
dialc£li     And  indeed  an  unlearned  critic, 
who  judges  of  the  Englifli   language,  by 
what  is  now  written  in  it,  will  fee  difpofed 
to  cenfure  thofe  cla£Gcal  idioms  of  Milton 
above  mentioned  as  harfh  and  uncouth  j 
though,  if  he  be  more  candid  a^id  good  na- 
tured  than  the  DoSor,  he  may  not  give  fo 
hard  an  epithet  to  Milton's  ftile,  and  which 
indeed  is  the  worft  thing  that  could  be  faid 
of  any  ftile,   as  to  call  it  Babylonifh.     But 
the  Dodor,  who  was  not  a  Greek  fcholar, 
and  could  not  read  the  Halicarnaffian's  cri- 
tical works  in  the  original,  which  cannot  be 
underftood  in  the  tranflation,  where  the  fe- 
veral  ways  of  diftinguifliing  ftile  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  the  grammatical  figures  of 
conftrudion,   are  better  explained  than  by 
any  other  author,  knew  of  no  other  way  ot 
adorning   his  ftile,   and   making   what   he 
thought   fine  writing,   except   by  epithets, 
antithefes,  and  coining  new  words.     Now, 
if  he  had  been  fcholar  enough  to  have  read 
Thucydides,  the  great.ftandard  for  what  I 
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call  the  mad€  ftilc,  he  would  have  fccn  tl 
it  could  be  made  without  either  epithet  or 
untithefis  ;  And  as  to  new  coined  words,  i 
Thucydules  had  attempted  thatj  thepeopl 
of  Athens  had  fuch  regard  for  the  purit 
and   chaftiiy  of  their  language,  that   the 
ould  not  have  born  it,   any  more  than 
think  the  people  of  England   Ihould  hav* 
born  the  words  that  Dr  Johnfon  has  mad 
and  the  refleflions  that  he  has  thrown  ou 
upon  an  author,  who  doe5  fo  much  honoui 
to  modern  times  and  to  the  Englifh  nation 
in   particular.     The  commendation  of  the 
Faradife  Lojl^  with  which  he  concludes  \xm 
life  of  Milton,  is  I  think  more  abfurd  than 
his  cenfures  of  him,  and  fo  ridiculous  that, 
if  I  had  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  Doc- 
tor's critical  talents,  I  (hould  have  imagi- 
ned that  he  faid  it  by  way  of  irony  and 
ridicule  of  Milton.     He  fays  that  *  the  Pa- 

*  radifc  Lqfi  is  not  the  grcateft  of  heroic 

*  poems,  only  becaufe  it  is  not  the  firft.* 
Now,  as  the  chief  merit  of  a  poem,  a  pic-^ 
ture,  or  indeed  of  every  work  of  art,  is  the 
choice  of  the  fubjedt,  if  Dr  Johnfon  had 
been  but  the  twentieth  part  the  tythe  of 
a  critic^  (to  ufe  an  expreflSon  of  Shako^ 
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fpear),  he  would  have  known  that,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  it  wa$  impoffible^  of  fuch 
a  fubjed  as  that  of  the  Paradife  Loft^  to 
make  fo  fine  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  of  Homen 
For  an  epic  poem  as  well  as  a  tragedy  is, 
as  Ariftotle  tells  1x9$  the  imitation  of  a  hii« 
man  adiion.  Now  the  fubjefl:  of  the  Pa-' 
Tddife  Loft^  as  I  have  obferved  elfewherc,* 
is  divine  and  fupernatural  ;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  thin^  human  in  it,  except  the 
fpeeches  in  the  council  of  the  Devils,  which 
are  the  beft  of  the  rhetorical  kind  to  be 
found  in  Englifti,  the  feduation  of  Eve 
by  the  flattery  of  the  Devil,  and  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  Man  and  Wife  after  the  Fall : 
For,  as  to  his  battles  of  Angels  fighting  in 
Cubic  Phalanx^  they  are  altogether  out  of 
nature,  at  leaft  human  nature.  The  charac- 
ters likewife  aie  either  to  good  or  too  bad, 
not  mixed,  as  characters  in  poetry  ought  to 
be.  The  fubjedl  therefore  of  the  Paradife 
Loft  is  much  too  high  for  poetical  imita- 
tion ;  whereas  the  ftory  of  Homer's  Iliad  is 
the  beft  fubjeft  for  an  epic  poem  that  ever 
was  invented,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that 
ever  was  chofen  ;  for  though  the  genius 

•  Fre£ice  to  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Mctaph.  p.  xliii 
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of  the  poet  might  adorn  and  embellifli  fuch 
a  fubjed,  by  adding  or  taking  away  cir- 
cumftances,  I  hold  it  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  have  invented  altogether 
fuch  a  ftory;  All  therefore  he  could  fay^ 
with  any  (how  of  reafon,  in  praife  of  Mil- 
ton above  Homer,  is,  that,  if  Homer  had 
had  the  fame  fubjedt,  he  could  not  have 
made  fo  much  of  it  as  Milton  has  done. 

The  Dodlor  has  been  pleafed  not  only 
to  xenfure  the  Englifh  of  Milton,  in  the 
ilrong  terms  above  mentioned,  but  to  at- 
tack his  Latin  in  that  noble  work  which 
gained  him  fo  much  reputation  all  over 
Europe,  I  mean  his  Defen/io  pro  Popuh 
Anglicano^  in  which  he  encountered  a  man 
who  was  reputed  the  greateft  fcholar  of  the 
age,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  proved  the  caufe  of  his  death.  In  this 
work  Milton  has  fhown  that  Salmafius  did 
not  write  good  Latin  ;  and,  in  return,  the 
Dodor  has  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  Mil- 
ton's Latin  is  as  bad  ;  but  in  this  he  has  not 
fucceeded  *. 

*  The  Latin  which  the   Doftor  finds  fault  with, 
is  in  the  beginning  of  his  Preface  to  his  Defence  j 
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Before  I  read  Ais  criticifta,  though  I 
knew  the  Dodor  was  no  Greek  fcholar. 


wherci  after  expofing  a  French  Idiom  which  Saknafiui 
has  ufed,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Perfana- Reps^  he 
adds,  Cceterum  ob  bujufmodi  noxar  GallicO'Latinas^  quSmk 
paffitn  fcateij,  non  tarn  mihiy  neque  enim  eft  otium^  quarii^ 
i^u  tufs  Grammatiftis  pienas  dabis  ;  quikus  ego  te  deriden* 
dum  et  vapulandum  profino.  Upon  which  the  Do£tor's 
Remark  is,  That  «  Milton  has  inforced  the  charge  of 

*  a  Solecifm  againft.  Salmafius,  b^  an  expreiEon  in  it- 

*  felf  grofsly  folectftical^  when,  for  one  of  thefe  iuppofed 

<  blunders,  he  fays,  as  Ker,  and,  I  think,  fome  one  be^ 

<  fore  him,  has  remarked,  propino  te  tuir  Grafmnatiftie 

*  Vapt^kfndum.  From  Vapulo^  which  has  a  paffive 
«  fenfe,  Vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.     No  maft 

<  forgets  his  original  trade  :  the  rights  of  nations  and  of 
'  <  Kings  fink  into  queftions  of  foanmiar,  if  Gramme 

<  rians  difcufs  them.'  Here  the  DoAor  has  ufed  a  li- 
berty, not  uncommon  with  him,  to  coin  a  new  wor4 
inz.  SoUciftical^  to  exprefs  this  grofs  blunder  of  Mil- 
ton %  but  a  word,  formed  not  according  to  the  analogy, 
of  the  Language,  and,  what  is  worfe,  confounding  a 
dittinAion  which  the  Grammatical  Art  makes  betwixt 
a  Barbarifm  and  a  Solecifm ;  the  firft  relating  to  fingle 
words,  the  other  to  the  compofition  and  conftruAion 
of  them.  This  diftinftion  is  bid  down  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Greek  Grammar  of  the  learned  Grede  Df 
modern  times,  Theodoras  Gaza,  but  which  I  would 
have  excufed  the  DoAor  for  not  knowing,  as 
that  Grammar  is  not  tiatiflated.    But  the  famd.di- 
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I  belieired  that  he  had  lihderftood  Latin  as 
much  at  lead  as  any  man  can  underftand  a 


Oin^tion  is  laid  down  In  the  conimoo  Cramcnars  and 
Di^iian^ries.  JsJuw  Miltoia*s  error,  if  it  be  ooe^  is  a 
Bmrbarifm  and  not  a  Soleclfm  \  and  one  ihotild  liav^ 
thought  that  the  real  name  for  the  thing  would  have 
pleafed  die  Dtwftor  more  than  the  wrong  name  he  has 
given  it  :  fo  that  here  it  appears  that  the  Doctor  has 
forgotten  his  original  trade  as,  he  fays,  Milton  has 
donfj.  The  exprcffion  h  fach,  that,  as  it  ftands  in  Mil- 
ton, it  is  impoflible  to  miftake  the  meaning  of  it  ;  and 
it  Is  only  the  otfmre  dUigime  (to  nfc  an  cxpreflion  of  Ter- 
ence) of  a  Pedantic  Schoolmaller  that  would  have  ob* 
ferred  it,  tho'  the  Do£tor  his  not  cTcn  the  glory  of 
Itaving.  £r{l  dilcovered  it.  This  Blonder)  fa  grc^s, 
that  it  could  hot  be  expre0ed  in  the  comn^on  word$ 
9f  the  Languagci  conots^oniy  to  this^  that  Milton  has 
t|fdd!a  Participle  of  the  word  VapiUo^  derived  from  the 
|»ftffive  voice  of  the  Vtrb^  which,  the  Do£tor  fays,  it 
iMi  not :  And  he  may  be  in  the  right,  at  leaft  1  do  not 
jitflttsrober  to  hare  read  any  Tenfe  or  Participle  of  the 
VeHy  deriTed  from  Vapaior.  But  {o  %  Miltbti  is 
ID  the.  right,  that  he  vfes  the  Verb  onlfin  a-paffive 
ffmSt  %  for  if  be  had  ghrpn  it  an  a£tive  fignificatkm  in 
'Idiy.'of  its  .Voices  or  Tenfes,  I  ffaould  hate  thoo^t  it 
illr<£tr0i'«  But  alt  he  has  done  is  to  borrow  from  th^ 
.paSvelroiee  a  fcture  Participle,  and  which  I  thii^  was 
.  tf  necefflt^i  if  he  liras  to  nfe  the  word  at  all }  fol^  tf  h^ 
]ba4  ufed  the  future  afiive  Participle,  I  {ho«ild  not,  bk 
j^paff 9  iia?e  laaderftood  Um  %  nor  do  I  beBeve  tfaii^ 
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learned  language,  vrho  undetftood  not  the 
fcience  of  language   nor  atty  other   fci- 


is  an  example  of  Vapulaturus  being  ufed  ill  that  Mkk 
Now  he  could  have  ufcd  no  word  to  proper  as  V0py^ 
landus  ;  for  Vetherandus  would  not  have  been  fp  pro* 
per^  becaufe  Milton  certainly  did  not  mean  that  he  wa^ 
to  be  nohipt  by  his  Scholars^  but  only  derided  and  rmled 
at 9  as  pretending  to  underihind  what  he  did  not  under* 
ft  and.   Now  in  this  fenfe  of  being  raiUd  at,  the  word  is  u« 
fed  by  Cicero ;  for  he  fdij^fertnoni  vapub,  that  is  lam  d^ 
bufed  and  railed  at.    Another  thing  to  be  obferved  is  that 
the  gerund  vapulandum  of  this  verb  is  in  common  ufe. 
Now  the  Gerund  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  neuter  of  \^6 
paflive  participle  future.     All  therefore  that  Milton 
has  done  b  to  ufe  the  paflive  participle  Vapulandus^  not  ia 
the  neuter  Gender  only  and  as  a  fubftantive^  but  as 
an  adjedive.    But  farther^  if  the  transferring  a  Farti« 
ciple  from  one  voice  to  another,  was  without  exaznple 
in  the  Latin  Language,  there  might  be  fome  truth  i^; 
the  DoAor's  Criticifm  :  But  there  is  a  well,  known . 
Example  in  the  "vrox^fequar  which  is  a  verb  in  the  paf» , 
five  voice  with  an .  active  fignification  ;  and  J^%  it  tMui , 
the  prefent  participle  of  the  aftive  voice   viz.fequenSf 
as  well  as    the  future  paflive  participle,  fitpundui  \ 
and  it  likewise  b(»rrows  from  the  aAive  voice,  a  fbtiffd 
partid^e  fecvtuna ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  of  loqiurt 
and  feveral  oihtv  deponent  verbs.  .  lifow,  if  a  verb  ofjiil . 
ppAve  form  with  an  active  fignification  can.borrow  twa  • 
participles  from  the  aftive  form  of  the  iame  irerby^  wh/  s 
may  not  a  vorb.  ol  m  a^yfi^oca^  wSthdt  pafiit  fi|^ 
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*.     But  I  am  now  in  doubt,  whether 
be  was  even  a  complete  Latin  fcholar  in  the 


\ 
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&atJotiy  fuch  as  v^ipuk^  borrow  one  participle  from  the 
pssfllvc  form  of  the  fame  verb  ?  1  therefore  fay  that  the 
ufc  of  the  pafliFc  participle  vapuiandm  by  Milton  is  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Language.  But  further 
ftill  I  fay  that  if  the  cxprcffion  could  not  be  juftified  bf 
the  common  analogy  of  the  Language^  there  are  other 
Expreffions  in  the  bcft  tuthors  more  contrary  to 
that  analogy  \  for  in  Virgil  wc  read  Vmiofa  pit 
^qmra  vtBh,  where  the  dcfc^  of  the  Lai  in 
Language,  in  not  having  a  prefent  participle  pa(-* 
five,  is  fuj^licd  by  the  ufc  of  the  pa  ft  participle  paf- 
fiVc  :  And  by  Cicero  it  is  fupplied  in  a  more  cxtraordt- 
naiy  manner  by  ufing  the  prefent  participle  aflive ;  - 
for  he  has  faid  Marinls  tnvehem  belluir.  (See  what  fur-  i 
thcr  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubje<ll  p.  85 •  of  voL  4tlh'  , 
of  this  work.)  Now  I  think  Milton  in  this  inftancehas 
done  no  more  than  fupply  a  defeA  in  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage ;  for  certainly  the  Language  was  defedtive,  if  it 
afforded  no  word  to  exj^fi  the  futurity  of  Fapuh  m  a 
pidlfive  fenfe. 

,  ^  My  reafbn  for  faying  that  the  DoAor  underilood 
nofdence,  i$  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  I  call  the  ABC 
of  fdence,  I  noean  the  principles  of  Geometry :  for  in  his 
niAionary  he  Jhas  defined  a  Theorem  to  be  ^  Pofition  lad 
dwm  ai'on  aeknowUged^ruthf  plainly  confounding  it  with 
ai|  Asi^nnor  felf-evident  Prbpofition.  (See  what  Ibave 
fiJiKlyr  ftid  of  Gnm$trj  ial^.  4,  £ook  2*  p  194%}  And 
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common  fenfc  of  the  word,  though  he  had 
not  only  learned  it  as  other  men  do,  but 
taught  it. 

What  I  have  faid  here  of  Dr  Johnfbn 
will,  I  know,  be  very  unpopular,  as  the 
Do£tor  was  very  much  admired  during 
his  life,  and  has  been  wonderfully  celebrar* 
ted  fince  his  death.  But  I  write  neither 
for  profit  nor  fame ;  or,  if  I  were  defirous 
of  fame,  I  think,  I  could  fay  with  Milton 
*  that  I  am  not  fo  deftitute  of  other  hopes. 


here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  were  to  be  vifli- 
ed,  that  the  Englifh  Scholars  in  their  long  Courfe  of 
Education  at  School  and  College,  of  no  lefs  thaa 
twelve  years,  applied  themfelves  more  to  fcience,  and 
did  not  employ  their  time  wholly  upon  Greek  and 
Latin.  I  have  been  told  that  the  firft  Lord  Lyttleton, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  know,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  an  excellent  fcholar,  had 
not  the  ufe  of  the  Rule  of  three  when  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer  ;  and  in  Letters  publifhed  under 
the  name  of  his  Ton,  it  Is  faid  that  he  could  not  fum  up 
an  accoime  of  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence.  Now,, 
tho'  Arithmetic,  as  a  fcience,  is  for  the  greater  part 
loft  in  modem  times,  we  certainly  ought  to  learn  the 
praAice  of  it^  as  an  Art  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary 
inhuzoaaUfe. 
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•  and  means  more  certain  to  attain  It^'  *  as  to 
become  the  panegyrift  of  Dr  Johnfon  ;  or, 
if  I  had  defircd  that  reputation,  I  eould  not 
have  exceeded*  nor  even  have  come  up  to 
what  Dr  Beaitie  has  faid  in  his  praife  ;  for 
in  two  words  he  has  celebrated  him  more 
than  all  his  other  encomiafls  put  together, 
who  in  my  opinion  would  have  praifed  htra 
much  belter  if  they  had  not  ufed  fo  many 
words,  and  had  related  fewer  particulars 
concerning  him ;  for  Dr  Beattie  has  called 
him  the  great  and  the  good  Dr  Johnfon. 
Now  fome  men  have  been  great  that  were 
not  good^  and  others  have  been  good  that 
were  not  great;  but  to  be  both  good 3^nA 
great  makes  a  chara£ler  abfolutely  compleat. 

But  though  I  were  able  to  praife  Dr 
Johnfon  as  ably  as  Dr  Beattie  has  done,  I 
am  not  at  all  difpofed  to  difplay  my  pane- 
gyrical talents  in  that  way  :  So  far  from 
that,  I  hold  that  the  praife  and  admira- 
tion, which  fo  many  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion (not  the  whole,  nor  the  m^n  of 
learning  and  taftc  among  them)^  have  be-: 
.  '  • '  '     ' 

•  Introduflion  to  the  Iconoclqflei. 
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ftowed  upon  Dr  Johnfon,  both  alive  and 
dead,  is  one  of  the  greateft  difgraces  that 
ever  befel  them,  considered  as  a  nation  of 
learning  and  tafte,  and  the  moft  adverfe  to 
their  national  character:  for  Dr  Jbhnfon 
was  the  moft  invidious  and  malignant  man 
I  have  ever  known^  who  praifed  no  author 
or  book  that  other  people  praifed,  and  ia 
private  convcrfjitron  was  ready  to  cavil  at 
and  contradi^S:  every  thing  that  was  faid^ 
and  could  not  with  any  patience  hear  any 
other  perfon  draw  the  attention  of  the  cotiot*^ 
pany  for  ever  fo  fhort  a  time.  Now  the 
charafter  of  the  Englilh  nation  is  to  praifc 
and  admire  whatever  they  think  worthy 
of  admiration ;  and  which  is  fo  well  known 
abroad,  that  every  man,  who  thinks  he 
has  any  thing  curious  to  fliow  or  to  pu* 
blifli,  comes  to  England.  Of  this  fo  ami- 
able difpofition  of  the  Englifh  nation^  I 
myfelf  have  had  experience.  When  I 
publiftied  the  firft  volume  of  this  work, 
thei  Scotch  reviewers,  who  were  not  then 
my  friends,  any  more  than  the  Englifh  re- 
viewers  now  are,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
did  all  they  could  to  cry  down  the  work^ 
and  which  no  doubt  in  Scotland  had  fome 
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effed :  But  in  England  the  work  was  moft 
favourably  received^  though  the  author  at 
that  time  had  no  particular  connexions  in 
Englandi  being  hardly  known  there  ;  and 
the  firft  edition  was  immediately  fold  oflP, 
and  a  new  edition  publiihed.  This  pio« 
'voked  the  Scotch  reviewers  fo  much^  that 
when  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  were 
publiflied,  they  became  quite  fcurrilous, 
not  only  abufing  the  work  but  the  author, 
which  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  fo  much  againft  them,  that 
there  was  no  more  fale  for  their  re- 
view ;  and  we  have  had  no  reviewers 
here  in  Scotland  fince  the  review  of  my 
third  volume.  Although  therefore  I  ne- 
ver fought  any  patronage  for  my  works, 
nor  indeed  very  much  defired  it,  (for  I  am 
fo  felfifli,  as  I  have  acknowledged  elfe- 
where,  that  I  write  more  for  myfelf 
than  for  the  public),  yet  I  think  that  1  am 
much  obliged  to  the  Englifh  nation,  for 
the  protedion  they  have  given  me,  againft 
the  abufes  both  of  the  Scotch  reviewers  and 
their  own  ;  and  if  I  could  repay  that  ob- 
ligation by  putting  an  end  at  laft  to  the  pa- 
negyrics upon  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  do  (o 
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little  credit  to  t^ie  nation,  and  of  which  the 
public  appears  now  to  be  quite  fick^  I 
fhould  be  very  much  pleafcd, 

I  fhould  be  thotight  to  do  injuftice  to 
Dr  Johnfon,  if,  before  I  took  leave  of  him, 
I  did  not  beftow  fome  commendation  up- 
on his  Englifli  Didtionary.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  moft  laborious,  and,  I  think,  an  ufe- 
ful  work.  Bat  there  are  many  works* 
ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  which  require 
no  genius  at  all ;  and  didionary- making 
is  one  of  thefe.  Julius  Caefar  Scaliger  call- 
ed the  labourers  of  this  kind,  les  portefaix 
de  la  republique  de  lettres^  the  porters  of  the 
republic  of  letters  j  and  yet  thefe  in  his  time 
were  compofers  of  Greek  and  Latin  dic- 
tionaries. Such  didtionary- makers  1  reck- 
on among  the  reftorers  of  antient  learning, 
by  whofe  induftry  we  are  enabled  to  live 
in  the  antient  worlds  one  of  the  greateft 
bleflings,  in  my  opinion,  which  we  enjojr 
in  this.  Of  thefe,  Henry  Stephen  is  thd 
moft  eminent,  who  has,  with  infinite  la- 
bour,'compiled  a  Greek  didtionary,  which 
he  very  properly  entitles  Thefaurus  LviguS 
'     Vol.  V,  Mm 
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Greca  ;  out  of  which  have  been  made  dl 
the  Greek  didlionaries  of  any  value  fincc 
his  time.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  the 
greateft  learning  of  his  time,  but  a  man  of 
genius,  even  a  genias  for  philofophy,  as  he 
has  fhown  by  hrs  edition  of  Plato  :  And 
therefore,  I  think,  the  learned  world  has 
infinite  obligations  to  him,  for  ftooping  to 
the  labour  of  compiling  a  didtionary  tvtn 
of  fo  noble  a  language  as,  the  Greek.  But 
to  compile  a  didion^ry  of  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, fuch  as  all  the  modern  are,  compa- 
red with  the  learned,  is  a  work  which  re- 
quires neither  genius  nor  learning,  and 
which,  a  man  of  real  genius,  rather  than 
uiuiertake,  would  choofe  to  die  of  hunger, 
the  mofl  cruel,  it  is  laid,  of  all  deaths. 

1  ihoiild,  however,  have  praifed  this  la- 
bour of  the  Dodor's  more,  though  of  the  . 
meancll  kind,  if,  in  the  account  he  has  gi- 
ven us  of  words,  he  had  diftinguillied  be- 
twecivche  proper  and  original  fignification 
of  the  words,  and  the  figurative  and  meta- 
phorical ;  as  it  is  impofTible  that  we  can  ufe 
any  v/ord  fitly  in  its  metaphorical  fenfe, 
v;ithout  knowing  Its  proper  meaning.   Now 
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the  Dodor,  though  he  gives  us  many  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  fame  word,  diftin- 
guifhes  them  no  oiher'  way  than  by  the 
numbers,  one^  tivo,  three^  c^r.  To  be 
convinced  how  defedive  his  didionary  is 
in  this  refpedl  as  well  as  in  fdme  others^ 
we  need  only  compare  it  with  the  didio- 
nary  of  the  French  language  compiled  by 
the  French  Academy,  where  we  have  the 
proper  fignification  of  every  word  careful- 
ly diftinguifhed  from  the  figurative  ;  and, 
when  any  word  is  of  low  or  vulgar  ufe, 
and  therefore  unfit  for  grave  and  ferious 
compofition,  we  are  likewife  informed  of 
that. — In  fhort,  it  is  the  beft  didionary  I 
have  ever  feen,  except  the  Greek  didiona- 
ry  of  Henry  Stephen  above  mentioned. 

I  will  conclude  this  book  with  fome  ob- 
fervaiions  upon  ftile  in  general;  and  I  ^yill 
begin  with  an  obfervation  which  1  have 
elfewhere  made,  but  which,  I  think,  it  is 
not  improper  to  repeat  here,  That  there  is 
nothing  offends  a  judicious  reader  fo  much 
as  when  he  perceives  that  an  author  la- 
bours to  write  ill.  Now,  this  mu(l  be  the 
cafe,  if  a  writer  has  formed  a  bad  tafte  of 
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ftile.    It  18  the  fame-as  ia  dti&f  mhtSbam 
our,  or  in  any  thing  elfe  of  ornament ;  £6r^ 
if  your  tafte  of  drefa  is  bad^  the  dtcve  yoi% 
labour  to  adorn  your  pf  rfoti,  the  wotie  yott  *' 
iiirill  be'  drefled ;  and  nothibg  offisnds  mea 
of  good  tafte  more  than  ftudi(id  ^nd  afie^ 
ed  graces  of  behaviour  ;  and  it  is  the,ian» 
with  refped  to  the  iir/iy.:irhich  liave  been 
all  at  different  times  fpoiled  more  or  left 
by  a  bad  tafte  of  ornamentt  and  ^nanrt 
more  than  the  writing  art*>71ie  ftife  <orer- 
laboured,  and  in  bad  jtafte,  is  whaiiv  call* 
ed  by  the  antients  the  fof^iftical  fiile,  up- 
on which  I  have  beftowed  a  whole  chapr 
ter,  viz.  the  23.  chapter  of  lib.  4.  of  vol. 
3.  of  this  work.     The  writer  of  hiftory, ' 
therefore,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,t)ught  to  be 
furd  before  he  begin^  that  he  has  formed 
a  good  tafte  of  writing  j  for,  if  his  tafte  be 
bad,  he  may  be  aflured,   that  the  more  he 
labour^  his  compofition,   the  worfe  it  will 
be,  and  the  more  difgufting  to  men  of 
good  tafte. 

The  moft  laboured  ftile  of  hiftory  that 
we  have  feen  in  our  time,  is  the  fafliion- 
able  Hiftory  above  mentioned,  I  niean  Mjf 
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Gibbon's  Roman  Hiftory,  in  which  the  au- 
thor appears  to  have  ftudied  to  give- us  all 
kinds  of  ftiles,  the  hiftorical,  the  poetical^ 
the  rhetorical,  and  the  didadiic.  This  makes 
fuch  a  jumble  and  heterogeneous  mixture, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  to 
his  ftile,  unlefs  it  be  the  name  which  Mr 
Gay  gives  to  a  Farce  of  his  writing,  viz. 
the  What  d'  ye  call  it.    You  have  epithets, 
periphrafes,  and  minute  defcriptions  tend- 
ing to  pleafe  the  fancy  or  move  the  paf- 
fions.     By  epithets,  1  mean  not  every  ad- 
jediive  which  is  joined  to  a  noun,  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  excite  furprife,  admiration,  abhor- 
rence, or  any  other  paffion,  not  fuch  adjec- 
tives as  are  neceflary  either  for  narrative  or 
argument.  Now,  as  to  epithets,  in  the  fenfe 
I  ufe  the  word,  there  is  nothing  that  di- 
ftinguifhes  poetry  more  from  .profe  than 
the  frequent  ufe  of  them.   Take  from  Ho- 
mer his  epithets,  and  his  language,  fetting 
afide  his  verfification,  is,   I  am  perfuaded, 
nothing  but  the  common  language  of  the 
limes  in  which  he  wrote.     Now,  Mr  Gib- 
bon abounds  fo  much  in  epithets,  that,   to 
quote  examples  from  him,   would  be  to 
t|UOte  almoft  every  page  of  bis  hiftory.  As 
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to  penphrafes,  J  fhall  00I7  mention  two, 
one  of  them  for  a  very  common  things 
namely,  fijhmg  in  tbefca^  which  he  call% 
^  cq/ling  nets  in  the  nvavee  of  the  ocean  * :' 
The  other  is  a  thing  alfo  very  well  knowo^ 
excommunication^  which  he  defcribes  to  be, 
* .  devoting  a  man  to  the  abhorrence  of  Earth 
*  and  Heaven^  ^  As  to  minute  and  circnm^^ 
ftantial  defcriptions,  which  are  fo  proper 
in  poetry,  but  for  the  greater  part  ej«»ed-  * 
ingly  improper  in  hiftory,  there  b  one  re- 
markable example  in  his  defcription  of  the 
mad  pranks  of  Commodus  the  Emperor, 
particularly  his  ridiculous  imitation  of  Her- 
cules, upon  which  Mr  Gibbon  has  thought 
proper  to  bellow  all  the  flowers  of  his  wit 
and  eloquence  J;  but  which  a  grave  and  fo- 
ber  hiftorian  would  hardly  have  deigned 
to  relate  circumftantially,  even  in  the  plain- 
eft  manner.  And  not  only  in  this  poeti- 
cal way  has  he  defcribed  extraordinary 
things,  fuch  as  the  follies  of  Commodus, 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  527. 
f  Ibid.  p.  225. 
%  Vol.  I.  p.  ^(^* 
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but  even  the  moft  ordinary  things^  fuch  as 
the  Gtuation  of  G^nfiantinople,  which  he 
has  defcribcd  in  this  manner  :   *  The  figure 

*  of  the  city^  (upon  which,  according  to 
his  ufual  cuftom,  he  beftows  the  epithet  of 
imperial)^  *  may  he  reprefented  under  that 
^  of  an  unequal  triangle.     The  obtufe  pointy 

*  ivhich  advances  tonjjards  the  eajl  and  the 

*  Jhores  of  Afta^  meets  and  repels  the  ivaves 

*  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  *.'  Here  he 
iias  enriched  the  language  of  geometry  by 
applying  the  word  unequal  to  a  fingle  tri- 
angle ;  and  he  may  be  faid  to  have  made 
a  great  difcovery  in  philofophy,  by  finding 
out  that  a  fingle  thing  might  be  equal  or 
unequal y  without  comparifon  to  any  thing 
elfe.  But,  paffing  over  this,  and  fuppo- 
fing  that  he  meant  to  fay,  that  the  an- 
gles of  the  triangle  were  unequal  to  one 
another,  what  (hall  we  fay  of  his  defcri- 
bing   *  the  obtafe   point   of  this  triangle 

*  as  meeting  and   repelling  the  waves  of 

*  the  Bofphorus  V  Was  it  not  fufficient 
to  have  told  us,  that    *  this  point  run  into^ 

*  the  Bofphorus  V  or,  if  he  had  a  mind  to 

♦  Vol.  2.  p.  3^ 
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make  his  ftile  fomewhat  poetical,  he  might 
have  faid,  that  *  the  Bofphorus  nvajhed  thu 

•  point'    But  to  tell  us,  that  *  it  met  and 

*  repelled  the  nvaves  of  the  Bofphorus^  is  a 
high  poetical  figure,  giving  life  and  anima- 
tion to  this  blunt  angle,  fuch  as  Homer 
gives  to  his  darts,  but,  when  ftrip'd  of  its 
poetical  drefs,  and  reduced  to  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  is  telling  us  no  more  than  what  every 
body  knows,  that  the  city  ivas  not  over- 
floived by  the  Bofphorus.     So. common  a 

thought,  fo  drefTed  and  adorned,  makes 
what  Mr  Bayes  calls  a  file  that  elevates 
andfurprifes. 

As  to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  in  Mr 
Gibbon's  ftile,  I  think  there  fhould  be  more 
of  them  than  there  is;  becaufe  I  hold,  that,- 
in  every  hiftory  well  compofed,  there  ought 
to  htfpeeches  *,  without  which,  I  think,  a 
hiftory  hardly  deferves  that  name, but  fhould 
be  called  a  chronicle^  or  annals  :  Or,  if  we 
are  to  give  it  the  name  of  hiftory,  it  fhould 
be  called  an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  fuch 
as  Milton's  hiftory  of  England.     But,  ifi 

^  See  p.  241.  of  this  volume. 
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the  narrative  of  hiftory,  whether  it  have 
fpeeches  or  not,  rhetoric  is  very  improper. 
An,d,  though  it  were  to  be  adorned  in  that 
way,  epithets,  in  which  Mr  Gibbon  a- 
bounds  fo  much,  do  not  belong  to  the  rhe- 
torical ftile,  unlefs  the  fubjea  of  the  ora- 
tion be  either  invedive  or  panegyric ;  and 
I  can  produce  whole  orations  of  Demofthe- 
nes  in  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet, 
Antithefis  is  one  of  the  principal  figures 
of  rhetoric.  Now  of  this  figure  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  Mr  Gibbon  than  in  the 
beft  orations  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Demofthenes,  though  it  certainly  belongs 
more  to  reafoning  and  argument  than  to  nar- 
rative. But  what  chiefly  diftinguilhes  the 
ftile  of  rhetoric  from  any  other  ftile,  is  com- 
pofition  in  periods,  whereby  is  made  what 
is  called  by  the  antients  the  numerus  oratO'* 
riusj  and  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  the 
beauty,  not  having  our  ears  formed  to  their 
rhythms  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables;  yet  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  a  well  compo- 
fed  period  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  even  in 
Englifti,  though  pronounced,  as  we  pro- 
nounce, by  accent,  and  not  by  quantity, 
Vot.  V,  N  n 
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both  fills  and  pleaics  our  ears  ♦.  Mr  Gib- 
bon has  attempted  this  beauty  of  the  rhetori- 
cal ftile,  but,  1  think,  not  fortunately  ;  for 
hardly  obferve  in  him  any  thing  like  a  pe 
riod,  except  a  fen te nee,  which  is  frequent! 
to  be  found  in  him»  terminated  with  tw 
nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet.  The 
reft  of  his  compofition  is  either  in  Ibort  fen- 
lences,  or,  if  longer,  of  two  members  onlyi 
connefted  together  inartificially  by  the  con* 
junflive  particle,  and  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure  of  the  words.  H6w  different  this 
is  from  Milton^s  periods^  is  evident  from 
the  examples  I  have  given  both  in  this  vo- 
lume, and  in  other  volumes  of  this  worb 
Even  in  his  hiftorical  compofition,  fuch  as 
his  hiftory  of  England  before  the  Coa- 
queft,  Milton  has  periods,  but  not  fo  manj 
of  them,  and  very  different,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  from  his  rhetorical  periods. 

A  ftile,  fo  over  laboured  as  Mr  Gibbon's, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner,  offends  me  much  more 

*  Sec  wliat  I  have  faid  of  compofition  in  periods, 
foL  3.  lib,  4,  cap-  J.;  nlfo  vol-  2.  p.  355*  and  follow- 
ingi  But,  belidcs  rhythms,  the  Greeks  had  mclodj 
in  thdr  language,  which  made  a  material  part  in  chdi| 
gon^oQtiop.'^ee  vol  3*  lib,  3,  cap,  7, 
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than  the  mod  negligent  and  artlefs  compo- 
fition.  His  preface  to  his  fir  ft  Volume,  which^ 
I  am  perfuaded,  coft  him  very  little  trouble, 
pleafes  me  much  more  than  the  ftile  of  thd 
hiftory  itfelf  j  and  it  was  the  reading  of 
it,,  which  encouraged  me  to  dip  into  thd 
body  of  the  work.  But  with  it  I  becamd 
Very  foon  difgufticd  j  for  I  am  like  a  pain- 
ter or  fculptor,  who  has  formed  his  taftd 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  art  td 
be  feen  at  Rome  and  Florence,  and^  who^ 
therefore,  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  fign- 
poft  painting,  or  any  thing  of  the  kindj 
that  is  not  formed  upon  the  antient  model  i 
fo  I,  having  formed  my  tafte  of  writing 
upon  fuch  authors  as  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon,  Demofthenes,  and  Dionyfius  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  or  Julius  Caefar  in  Latin,  not 
only  by  reading  them  very  diligently,  but 
by  tranflating  and  imitating  them,  cannot 
read  with  any  pleafure  what  is  compofed 
in  a,  ftile  fo  different  as  that  of  Mr  Gib- 
bon ;  but  rather  choofe  to  go  to  the  ori- 
ginal authors,  if  I  defire  to  be  informed  of 
the  crimes  and  vices,  the  follies  and  extra- 
vagances of  thofe  degenerate  days,  of  which 
Mr  Gibbon  writes^   And  the  reader  would  ' 
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not  have  been  troubled  with  thefe  animad- 
verfions  upon  his  ftile,  if,  in  looking  through 
that  great  colledioa  of  papers,  which  I 
have  lying  by  me,  and  which  I  value  m 
much  as  any  mifer  does  his  hoards  of  mo- 
ney, I  had  not  found  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  vfho  is  no  more,  Mr  Chamber* 
layne,  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  man  who, 
bad  as  good  a  tafle  in  ftile  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  In  this  letter  he  gives  me  tie 
greateft  part  of  thofe  obfervations  which  I 
have  here  pubUihed. 

After  all  the  faults  I  have  found  with 
Mr  Gibbon^a  ftile,  it  may  be  true,  that  he 
has  a  genius,  tafte,  and  learning  fuperior 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  But,  though 
he  knew  what  was  mod  perfedl  in  ftile 
and  compofition,  he  may  have  thought  it 
proper  to  write,  accommodate  adfenfus  ho^ 
minum^  as  Cicero  fays  an  orator  fliould 
fpeak  :  And  accordingly  he  himfelf  fuit- 
ed  his  oratory  altogether  to  the  tafte  of 
his  audience  ;  but  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  have  been  fo  difagreeable  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  that  he  would  not  have 
been  heard  there  with  any  patience.     Fol- 
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lowing  fo  great  an  example,  Mr  Gibbon 
perhaps  has  chofen  to  writ6  in  a  ftilc  very 
well  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  his  age,  and 
which  has  therefore  given  him  much  great- 
er reputation,  as  well  as  profit,  than  if  he 
had  imitated  thofe  authors  I  have  mentionp^ 
cd.  For  example,  if  he  had  taken  Julius 
Caefar's  Commentaries  for  his  model,  the 
moft  of  his  readers,  I  believe,  would  have 
formed  the  fame  judgmeat  of  his  ftile, 
which  the  Frenchman  I  have  mentioned 
formed  of  the  ftile  of  Caefar  *. 

A  book  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
in  which,  I  think,  the  author  has  outdone 
even  Mr  Gibbon  in  the  florid,  poetical, 
and  epithetical  flile  ;  and  indeed  has  ex-> 
ceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
feen,  except  the  advertifements  of  Dr 
Graham,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfedion 


*  P.  82.  of  this  vol. — See  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
ftilc  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  p.  83  ;  where,  I  think, 
I  have  beftowed  upon .  them  the  greateft  jM-aife  which 
can  be  beftowed  upon  any  ftile,  that  of  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  matter  more  than  to  the  words.  The 
tcry  reverfe  of  this  is  a  diftinguifliing  mark  of  the  ftile 
rf  Tacitus, — Sec  vol.  3.  lib.  4.  cap,  12.  p.  21 3. 
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of  this  fafliionable  ftile.  It  is  a  bool 
of  Travels  of  Eyles  Irvine  through  L 
Rid  Sea  and  the  Coafl  of  Arabia  and  Egypt*, 
a  book  in  which  one  ihould  expcdl  no* 
thing  but  a  plain  narrative  of  fafts,  Bd 
to  ftiow  how  much  he  has  ralfed  his  ftili 
above  that,  I  will  only  quote  one  paflagei^ 
page  j2*  where  he  gives  tis  a  comparifoa 
betwixt  two  things  that  one  (hould  think 
exceedingly  different,  a  camel  and  a  fliip  ; 
but  beiwixt  which  he  has  found  a  wonder- 
ful likenefs,  exprefled  in  the  following 
words :  *  While  the  wooden  bark,'  fays 
he^   *  ploughs  the  deep,  and   wafts  from 

*  fhore   to   fhore  the  produce  of  each  cH- 

*  mate,  this  living  veffel  traverfes  the  path- 

*  lefs    wade,    fraught    with    the    precioui 

*  treafures  of  the  Eaft*'  So  he  goes  on 
for   feveral    lines,    and    then    concludes: 

*  Hts  mighty  ftrength,  his  dauntlefs  heart, 

*  fink  beneath  the  whirlwind's  rage;  andj 

*  like  the  towering  (hip,  which  winds  and 

*  waves  affail  with  ceafelefs  fury,  he  yields 

*  at  length  to  inevitable  fate/  In  this  way 
he  goes  on  in  a  ftile  neither  verfe  nor  profej 
or,  if  you  will  call  it  profe,  it  is  what  Mr 
Pope  ciiXhprofi  run  mad^  till  at  Uft,  in  the 
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end,  he  gives  us  pure  poetry,  in  two  odes, 
one  on  the  Defart^  and  another  on  the 
Nile ;  both  which  1  think  very  much  bet- 
ter than  his  profe ;  for  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  want  a  lively  imagination, 
and  he  has  a  fufficient  command  of  words; 
but  he  is  entirely  defedive  in  that,  without 
which  no  work  of  art  can  be  perfed,  1  mean 
a  fenfe  of  what  is  decent,  proper,  becoming, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubjecfi,  which  1  have 
ufcd  many  words  to  exprefs,  but  which 
by  the  Greek  critics  is  exprefled  in  one, 
viz.  the  TO  TpsTTov  I  a  thing  fo  various,  and 
fo  different  in  different  fubjeds,  that  it 
never  has  been  defined,  nor,  I  believe,  e- 
ver  can  be  defined  :  ^ut  we  are  fure,  that 
it  depends  upon  a  natural  fenfe  of  what  is 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming  ;  which, 
if  it  be  wanting,  canoot  be  given  by  any 
art  or  teaching,  but  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  models  *. 

I  will  make  one  obfervation  more  upon 
this  fafliionable  ftile  of  Mr  Gibbon  and 
Mr  Irvine  ;  and  it  is  this  : 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  vol.  4. 
p.  290.  ^nd  following. 
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An  hiftorian,  or  narrator  of  any  kin 
ought  to  make  his  narrative  fuch,  that  the 
reader  may  believe  it  to  be  true*  Even 
if  he  writes  a  romance^  like  the  travels  of 
Gulliver^  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  praifcs  of 
fuch  a  work,  that  it  has  at  leaft  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  probability,  which  the 
Dean,  by  imitating  the  fimpHcity  of  ftile 
of  the  antient  hiftoriaus,  has  given  to  his 
moft  extravagant  fidions  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  our  modern  hifto- 
ries*.  Now,  in  this  oft  important  point, 
the  hiftory  of  Mr  Gibbon,  and  the  travels 
of  Eyles  Irvine,  are  remarkably  deficient : 
For  whoever  reads  them  will  be  difpofed 
to  believe,  that  they  are  written  to  ftiow 
the  wit  of  the  authors,  and  to  amufe  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  the  reader,  not  to  in- 
ilruft  him,  or  inform  him  of  fadls.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  I  defire  any  man  to 
read  Mr  Gibbon's  defcription  above  men* 
tioned  of  the  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
Commodus  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Romei 
There  he  tells  us,  *  That  the  dens  of  the 
*  amphitheatre  difgorged  at  once  lOo  lionsj 

*  YoU  3-  lib*  4*  cap.  lOi  in^^e%. 
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*  100  darts  from  the  unerring  hand  of 
^  Commodus'  (whom  he  dignifies  with  the 
name  of  imperial  performer)  *  laid  them 
'  dead,  as  they  ran  raging  round  the  are- 

*  na.'  And  again :  *  A  panther  was  let 
^  loofe ;  and  the  archer  waited  till  he  had 

*  leaped  on  a  trembling  malefador :  In 
^  the  fame  inftant  the  (haft  flew^  the  bead 

*  dropt  dead,  and  the  man  remained  un- 

*  hurt,'  &c.  Ndw^  let  this  be  compared 
with  the  account  given  bjr  Herodian  of 
this  matter  *,  and  he  will  clearly  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  the  plain  hi- 
florical  flile,  and  the  ftile  of  wit  and  fan- 
cy. For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  read  the 
narrative  of  Herodian^  I  fliould  have  belie- 
ved Mr  Gibbon's  narrative  to  have  been, 
for  the  greater  part,  mere  fidiion.  But^ 
befides  the  air  of  romance  that  Mr  Gib- 
bon has  given  to  this  part  of  his  hiftory, 
he  has  omitted  one  circumftance  in  the 
narrative  of  Herodian,  which  (hows  more 
than  any  other  how  unlike  the  Emperor 
was  to  the  chat adet  he  aflumed.   Herodian 


*  Herodian.  lib.  i.  cap.  47. 

Vol.  V.  Go 
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tells  u%  that  thcrfe  was  mAde  for  Comifttv 
j  jallery  round  the  amphitheatre^  for^ 

iirpofe  that   he  might  not   come  td 
I  mgagcment   with  the   wild    hattsg 

ght  £hoot  them  from  above  with  per* 
1  i  fcty.     But  he  adds,  that,  as  to  deers 
and  hiflds,  and  other  horned  beads,  except 
bulls,  he  ran  along  wi   i  them  in  the  arenai 
and  (hot  them  ai  ran  j  whereas  lion^ 

and  panthers,  and  <  I  tr  fierce  animals,  he 
killed  with  his  dart  from  above.  This 
circumftancei  which  1  think  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  as  it  heft  chara£fcerifefi  the 
Emperor,  Mr  Gibbon  has  omitted,  and  has 
only  told  us  in  general,  '  That  the  fccu-  ^ 

*  reft' precautions  were  nfed  toproTedthe 
^  perfon  of  the  Roniia^  Hercules  from  the 
Vdcfperate  fpring  of  anyyZ^t;dg^/  (an  ym^ 
known  ufe  bf  the  word  to  denote  a  n^ld 
bead)  *  who  might  poffibly  d^ifregaid  the 

•  dignity  of  the  £mpetor  and  t4i«  &mQ!kf 

♦  of  the  God  *;  Here  is  a  Uttk  ftroke  of 
the  ridiculous,  which^  though  the  Icmttt 
charafter  of  ftile,  he  has  thought  proper,  , 
in  this  and  many  other  paflages,  to  mix 
with  his  hiftorical  ftile. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  j^. 
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By  what  I  have  faid  of  the  tafte  for  fuch 
writings  as'thofe  I  have  mentioned  being 
fafhionable,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  it  is  the  tafte  of  the  whole  En- 
glifh  nation,  any  more  than  other  taftes 
that  are  falhionable.  There  are  men  at 
this  day  of  as  good  a  tafte  in  writing  as 
Mr  Chamberlayne;  and  fome  of  them  men 
of  great  eminence  and  diftin£lion,  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  know,  by  whofe  exam- 
ple and  authority)  a  fober  feqfible  ftile  of 
profe  writing,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  intro- 
duced. 

If  any  of  my  readers  defire  further  in- 
formation about  the  hiftorical  ftile,  they 
may  read  what  I  have  written,  vol.  3.  lib, 
3.  cap.  1 9.  towards  the  end,  where  they  will 
find  the  general  rules  for  that  ftile  laid 
down,  v^hich  I  have  here  explained  at 
more  length,  and  illuftrated  by  examples. 


I   . 
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BOOK        IL 


Of  the  Didaaic  Stile. 


CHAP.        I. 


The  Didadic  Stile  plain  and  Jimpk^^-'the 
tnoft  necejfary  of  alljliles^  being  that  by 
'ivhich  all  arts  and  fciences  are  taught. 
'^It  is  of  two  kinds:— That  by  *which  a 
man  is  taught  to  knoiv  that  he  does  not 
know ;  and  that  by  which  he  is  made 
to  know^  or  is  infiruSled. — The  firfi  me-- 
thdd  extremely  offenfive.Socrates  put  to 
deaths  and  EpiBetus  beaten^  for  praSlifing 
it.^^The  Socratic  dialogue  a  good  way 


^H 
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^  inJlruBing  i—prailifed  both  by  Xtm^ 
phon  and  Plato, — An  account  of  Xem* 
photCs  dialogues  in  the  Memorabilia.—' 
Jn  that  nvork  we  have  the  genuine  phi» 
lofophy  of  Socrates  pure  and  unmixed. — 
Socrates  a  mojl  extraordinary  man.—k 
the  Memorabilia  both  methods  of  injruc' 
tion  praiiijed, — J  '^erence  in  that  reJpeB 
bet'wixt  Xenophon  and  Plato.--^One  re* 
markabic  converfa^  on  of  Socrates  with 
Euthydemus^  reeor  d  by  Xenophon^  which 
ended  in  Euthydemus  being  iriftruBed^ 
and  becoming  a  foltoiver  of  Socrates. — 
Socrates  in  Menophon  not  only  ajks^  but 
anfivers  quejlions* — A  conver/ation  of  thai 
kind  ijuith  Hippias, — Though  the  phik- 
fophy  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not  perfcMy 
it  is  a  mojl  ufeful  "worL^^Of  the  CEco- 
nomics  ^  Xenophon, — The  difference  k' 
tijuixt  it  and  tijt  Memorabilia ; — more  a 
piece  than  the  MemorabiUa, — Socrates ^ 
inflead  of  inftruBing^  as  in  other  convcr- 
fationSj  is  himfelf  injiniiied, — Oeconomy 
<?/  two  kinds,^  'within  doors  and  njuithout^ 
*— Of  each  in  its  order  n-~ThsfrJ}  depends 
7noJi  upon  the  %vife; — the  infiruBians  prth 
per  to  be  given  to  a  *wifer^Of  the  oecQ* 
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/f(?i»)^  iMlboui  ikors^^-^whiik  in  this  taji 
wM  the  makagtmnt  $f  4  farm.-^This 
depends  upm  the  right  choke  if  an  dwf^ 
feet,-'^^  iAe  i^rbtiMt  effarrmg^-^An 
eulogium  upon  that  Artk^Tbe  hjffimt 
^hith  Socrai&s  recewes  in  this  art^  the 
befi  example  lof  the  SocrAti^  method  of 
teaching  by  a^if^  queJHons. — An  necount 
given  of  that  method  of  teaching  in  this 
dialogue  ;^  the  doUdti/ion  ef  it  verffine^ 
^^It  is  a  pieee  invented  by  the  atohor^ 
mot  a.  real  <onverfation  like  thofe  in  the 
M emorabilki.  -^Of  the  third  and  iajl  diet*- 
logue  of  Xenopbmy  the  Hieron,— iTi^r^j^^^ 
€tical  than  any  ofthem^  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  init.'^^The  ^^onclufion  of  this 
piece  tranflated  from  the  Gteeh—Obfer-' 
vations  upon  the  flile  df  XenophotCs  dia- 
logue- writing, — A  perfeSi  model  of  the 
Jlile  of  Attick  converfation.'^^When  he 
departs  from  that  Jlile  in  one  injiance^  the 
writing  not  good. 


THE  didaSlicJlile^  as  it  is  the  moft  ne- 
ceflary  of  all  ftiles,  beiag  that  by 
which  all  arts  and  fciences  are  learned,  fo 
it  is  the  plained  and  eafteft,  requiring  no 
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ornament,  nor  any  thing  but  propriety  of 
words,  and  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jed.    This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  perfon  to 
be  taught  does  not  think  that  he  knows 
the  thing  already  ;  for,   if  he  think  fo,  he 
muft  be  firft  taught  that  he  does  not  know, 
becaufe  we  learn  nothing  that  we  think  we 
know  already.     It  is  recorded  as  a  modeft  j 
faying  of  Socrates,  that  the  only  thing  be 
f^ofijf^d  to  knoiv^  was  that  he  knew  no- 
thing.   But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cafe  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
he  lived)  it  is,  according  to  my  obfervatioQ, 
a  kind  of  knowledge  fo  rare  among  us^  that 
a  man  who  poflefles  it  may  veryjuftly 
boaft  of  it.     It  is  the  want  of  this  know- 
ledge, that  makes  it  fo  difficult  to  teach 
fome  men  any  thing;  for,  if  a  man  is 
only  ignorant,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  inftru£l  him.     But,  if  he  has  form- 
ed an  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  thinks 
well  of  his  own  judgment,   which  is  a 
very  common  cafe,  it  will  be   difficult  to 
convince  him  of  his  error,  efpecially  if  he 
is  to  be  convinced  by  any  man  whom  he 
knows,  and  to  whom  he  may  think  him- 
fclf  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  genius  and 
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learning,  or  perhaps  in  rank  and  fortune. 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  fo  few  people 
profit  hf  converfation  (the  heft  way  of 
learning  every  thing) ;  Which  proceeds  not 

^  fo  much  from  their  incapacity  to  learn,  as 
from  vanity,  which  makes  them  difdain  to 
he  taqght  by  any  n^an  living,  or,  if  their 
vanity  be  very  great,  by  any  dead  author ; 
for  there  are  people,  who  think  it  a  poor 
mean  fpirited  confeffion  of  Cicero,  That^  di^ 
firu/iing  his  own  genius^  he  had  fought  the 

,  iijjtjlance  of  learning  *, 

With  people  of  fuch  a  charader  there 
muft  be  a  method  of  teaching  pradifed  ve- 
ry different  from  the  plain  and  fimple  me- 
thod above  mentioned  ;  for,  before  they 
can  learn  in  that  way,  they  muft  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  both  ignorant  and 
vain  :  A  man  being  only  ignorant,  when 
:  he  does  not  know  a  thing ;  but,  if  he  ima- 
gine he  knows  it,  he  is  vain,  as  well  as 
ignorant.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  unpleafant  leflbn,  and,  with 

*  Pro  Lucio  Muraena^  cap.  30. 

Vol.  V.  P  p 
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fomc  people,  not  prafticablej  and,  there- 
forCi  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  will 
not  undertake  It*  if  he  have  not  a  particular 
regard  for  the  per  Ton ,  and  think  himfeJf 
bound  in  dqty  to  inftrud  hina. 

But,  if  this  method  is  to  be  prafUfed, 
the  queftion  is,  In  what  way  is  it  bed  prac- 
tiled  ?  And  1  fay,  it  is  in  the  way  of  So- 
craiic  dialogue,  fuch  as  we  have  in  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  where  a  man,  by  proper 
interrogatories,  is  made  to  convia  himfelf 
of  ignorance  and  vanity,  Butj  though  it 
be  the  moft  effectual  of  all  methods  of  con- 
Tjdion  when  it  is  at  all  pradicable^  ic  is 
the  moft  unpleafant;  and  the  very  attempt- 
ing it,  if  we  fhould  not  fucceed,  gives 
the  greateft  offence.  Nor  do  1  wonder,  that 
Socrates,  by  pradi^ing  it,  drew  fuch  an  o- 
dium  upon  himfelf  from  the  Athenians, 
as,  1  am  perfuaded,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  not  the  accufation  of  impiety,  and 
corrupting   the   youth  *  j    for    neither  of 

*  Thefe  were  the  two  charges  againft  him,  upon 
which  he  was  tried  and  condemned. — See  Xenophon 
in  the  beginning  o(  the  ATFc^ynt^tvivrtt^  and  Plato  in  the 
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which,  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  the 
lead  ground.  And  accordingly  Plato,  in  hi? 
Apology  for  Socrates,  tells  us,  that  this 
charge  againft  him  by  Melitus  was  nothing 
but  a  mere  form  of  words  }  and  that  the 
real  charge  againft  him,  upon  which  he 
was  condemned,  was,  that  he  went  about 
convidiing  every  body,  who  entered  into 
converfation  with  him,  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  that  they  knew  nothing;  which,  he 
faid,  he  did,  in  order  to  juftify  what  the  ora- 
cle had  faid,  that  he  was  wifer  than  other 
men.  For,  fays  he,  I  difcovered  that  they 
thought  they  knew  when  they  did  not 
know ;  whereas  I  knew  that  I  did  not 
know.  How  much  offence  he  muft  have 
given  by  this  method  of  inftrudion,  how- 
ever neceffary,  is  evident :  And,  1  think, 
the  wonder  is  not,  that  they  put  him  to 
death  at  laft,  but  that,  in  a  fiate  where  the 
people  were  the  governours,  they  let  him 
live  fo  long*  Epidetus,  who  attempted  this 
method  among  the  Romans,  was  not  put  to 
death,  as  the  Roman  government  was  not 
then  democratical  j  but  he  was  beaten  by 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed^ 


T 
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F  That  Dialogtje  is  an  excellent  method  of 
inftruaion,  in  either  of  the  ways  aboTcJ 
mentioned,  is  evident ;  for  what   a  mm 
learns  in  that  way,  he  thinks  he  has  difco-' 
vered  hirafelf,  and  therefore  remembers  it 
better  than  if  it  had  been  fimply  told  him^^ 
The  moft  famous  dlalogifts  of  antiquity 
I   y        I  have  mi  ntioned,  Plato  and 
m,  very  different  in  their  manner. 
I      e  I  propofe  to  give  fome  account 
1        ming  with  Xenophon.     He  has  writ^ 
I  eces  in  dialogue,  his  Mentor ahi* 

r  books,  his  Occotiomics^  and  his 
Wf,  or  ly r annus ^  each  in  one  book  j 
for*  as  to  his  Sympofitim^  it  is  not  fo  much 
a  dialogue  as  an  account  of  the  converfa- 
tion  and  of  other  things  that  pafled  at  a 
table  where  Socrates  was.  Befides  thefe 
'  dialogues,  he  was  a  great  writer  of  hiftory, 
and,  I  think,  I  may  fay  of  romance  ;  for 
his  Education  of  Cyrus  I  confider  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  romance,  but  the  fined  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written. 

His  greateft  work  of  dialogue- writing, 
is  the  one  I  firft  mentioned,  namely,  the 
Memorabiliat  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of 


\ 


tHe  moft  valuable  works  tHat  ihas  cotae 
dd^ri  to  us  frdta  antiquity  j  fbi:  We  havd 
there  tile  genuinie  philofopliy  of  Socrates, 
without  any  miiturt  of  that  phildlbphy 
which  came  from  Egypt  and  the  fchobl  o^ 
Pythagoras,  whereof  we  have  fo  much  in 
Plato.    His  philofophy  was  entirely  of  the 
moral  and  practical  kind :  Nor  does  he  ap-^ 
Jear  to  have  afcended  to  that  iSrft  philofo- 
phy,  which  teaches  us  the  principles  of  all 
arts  and  fciences.     It  was  this  philofophy, 
which  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned  in  E* 
gypt ;  and  it  was  the  ivifdom^  or  philofo^ 
phy  (as  the  word  ought  to  be  tranflated) 
of  the  Egyptians  in  which  Mofes  was  learn- 
ed *.    But  even  of  the  only  philofophy  he 
taught,  namely,  moral  philofophy,   it  ap- 
pears, that  he  did  not  knoW  the  principles  f. 
But,  when  we  confider,  that  his  philofo- 


*  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  7.  v.  22-  Where 
the  word  nvtfdomy  in  our  tranflation,  is  in  the  original 
.  rt^/«,  which  in  the  Greek  language  denotes  philofophy^ 
and  philofophy  &f  the  highejl  kind  s  but  is  quite  different 
fi-om  what  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  word  f^a9n<rify  which 
in  Englifh  is  wifdom,  or  prudence, 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the 
{Preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Mctaph.  p.  27., and  following. 
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phy,  defeflvve  as  it  was,  was  the  difco^ery 
of  a  fingle  man,  it  muft  appear  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary difcovery,  and  he  himfelf  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
lived. 

In  the  MemoraUUa  Socrates  is  the  only 
teacher.  And  he  teaches  in  both  the  ways 
above  mentionedi  that  is»  both  by  refuta- 
tion >  and  convincing  men  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  thought  they  knew, 
and  by  inftrufling  them  when  ihey  did  not 
profefs  to  know  and  were  only  ignorant 
Befides  the  dialogue  we  have  in  this  work, 
Xenophon  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  tEe 
do£l:rine  of  Socrates  upon  diflferent  fub- 
je£ts,  without  any  dialogue,  or  mention  #f 
any  particular  perfon  whom  he  meant  to 
inftru£t.  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  third  book  about  the  middle  of  it, 
and  in  the  fourth  towards  the  end  of  it. 

There  is  one  difference,  among  many  o- 
thers,  which  I  obferve  betwixt  th«  dialogues 
of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon,  that,  in  many  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  there  is  nothing  elfe  but 
refutation  ;  and  a  man  is  only  convinced 
that  he  does  not  know,  but  is  not  inftrufi- 
edl  Whereas,  in  Xenophon,  the  two  al- 
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ways  go  together  ;  and  a  man,  after  being 
convinced  that   he  is  ignorant,  is  taught 

what  he  did  not  know  before.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  we  have  in  his  con- 
verfation  with  one  Euthydemus,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  book.  This  Euthy- 
demus had  coUeded  a  great  many  books^ 
and  thought  himfelf  very  learned,  fo  learn- 
ed, that  he  could  not  be  inftrufted  by  the 
converfation  of  Socrates,  which,  therefore, 
he  ftiunned,  avoiding  even  the  appearan- 
ces of  admiring  Socrates,  or  receiving  in- 
ftrufkion  from  him  or  any  body  elfe  j— a 
charadler,  which,  I  have  obferved,  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  age  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
natural  confequence  of  a  high  conceit  of 
oite*s  felf,  and  the  affe£tation  of  fuperior 
wifdom.  Socrates,  however,  contrived  to 
draw  the  attention  of  this  young  man,  by 
going  to  a  bridle-  maker's  (hop,  which  he  fre- 
quented very  much,  and  there  holding  con- 
verfation with  his  own  followers,  in  which 
he  contrived  to  make  mention  of  Euthy- 
demus in  his  hearing,  as  a  man  who  in- 
tended to  be  a  great  fpeaker  and  a  leading 
snan  in  the  ftate,  but  who  difdained  to  be 
inftrudted  by  any  body.  Having  thus  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Euthydemus,  and 
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being  defirous  to  do  all  the  good  Ke  could 
to  the  young  maa>  he  took  an  occafion  to 
converfe  with  him  alone  in  the  fame  place; 
and*  having  praifed   him  for  his  love  of 
learning,  which  had  made  hini  colled  (q 
many  books,  and  having  by  that  compli 
ment  pleafed   him  and  engaged  his  atten 
tioa,  he  went  on  in  a  feries  of  interrog^^ 
lories,  by  which  he  made  Euthydemus  coi 
tradi£t  himfelf  fo  often,  that,   at  la  ft,  hi 
was  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  a  wife  and  good  man  ought  to  know; 
upon  which,  fays  Xenophon,  he  went  a- 
way  much  mortified,  and  defpifing  himfelft 
Bat  the  confequence  was,  that  he  became 
an  aiTiduous  follower  of  Socrates,  lifteniag 
attentively  to  whatever  he  faid  ;    whicl^ 
when  Socrates  obfcrved,  he   was  at   pains 
to  inftru£t  him  in  the  plained  and  fimplcft 
manner,    without  embarrafTing  and  con- 
founding him  as  he  had  done  at  firft.   An4  j 
accordingly,  immediately  fubjoined  to  this 
firft  converfation  with  Euthydemus,  ther^ 
is  another  with  him  upon  the  fiibjed  of 
piety,  in  which  Socrates  fets  before  hiiii, 
at  great  length,  and  in  the  plaineft  man- 
ner, all  the  obligations  that  men  owe  to 
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the  Gods. '  And  here  our  author  obferves; 
that  many  who  had  been  made  by  Socra* 
res  to  cbnvi£t  themfelves  of  ignprance  and 
•  Vanity,  like  Euthydcmus,  never  came  back 
again  to  Socrates;  and  he  might  have  add- 
fed,  that  they  hated  him  mortally.  And  I 
have  no  doubt^  as  I  have  faid,  biit  that  tHe 
hatred  of  fuch  men  was  the  chief,  I  may- 
lay  the  only,  Caufe  of  his  condemnation. 

And  not  only  did  Socrates,  in  this  man* 
her,  inftl-u£t  his  followers  by  afking  que- 
ftions,  but  he  could  alfo  anfwer  queftions; 
when  they  were  alked  at  him.  Of  thil 
idnd,  a  cdnvcrfation  is  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  fourth 
book,  betwixt  him  and  Hippias  the  Elean^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tra- 
velling fophift.  This  Hippias,  after  obfer- 
Ving  that  Socrates  was  in  ufe  to  laugh 
at,  and  make  fools  of  people  by  alking 
them  queftions,  and  then  laying  hold  of 
their  anfwers  to  confute  and  perplex  them^ 
while  he  himfelf  anfwercd  no  qucftion^  nor 
declared  his  own  opinion  upon  any  fubje<a:j 
told  Socrates,  that  he  would  alk  one  que- 
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ftion  at  him^  which  was,  Whatjuftice  nuasf 
To  this  Socrates  made  an  anfwer.  To 
which  anfwer  Hippias  made  fundry  objeo^ 
tions  ;  and  fo  they  went  on  debating,  dlJ^ 
at  laft,  Hippias  is  convinced  that  Socrates 
had  anfwered  him  right,  and  defined  Ju' 
JIke  welh 


To  conclude  what  I  have  to  obferve  up» 
on  this  part  of  Xenophon's  work;-^I  ihint 
he  has  fhown  very  clearly  in  thefe  four 
books,  that  Socrates  was  as  learned  m  the 
philofophy  of  morals  as  it  was  pofTible  that 
any  man  could  be,  of  the  beft  underftand- 
ing,  the  moft  accurate  obfervation,  and,  ac 
the  fame  time,  the  moft  virtuous  difpofi- 
tion,  but  who  was  not  taught  by  any  bo- 
dy, nor  inftrufled  in  the  ivifdom  of  the 
Egyptians^  which  his  followers,  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  were,  who,  in  that  fchool,  learn- 
ed to  know  the  firft  principles  of  all  phi- 
lofophy, and  of  all  arts  and  fciences;  Where* 
as,  from  what  I  have  obferved  elfewherei 
it  appears,  that  Socrates  did  not  know  the 
principles  even  of  morals,  when  he  main* 
tained  that  'virtue  wsis/ckrwc  j  and  I  doubt 
whether,  if  there  had  been  an  Hippias  to 
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interrogate  him  What  fcience  was,  he  could 
have  given  a  fatisfadtory  anfwer.  At  leaft, 
I  am  fqre,  that  nobody  in  this  age  can  an- 
fwer that  queftion  properly,  without  ha- 
ving ftudied  the  logical  works  of  Ariftotle* 
But,  though  the  theory  of  morals  is  cer- 
tainly not  perfedt  in  this  work  of  Xeno- 
phon,  it  is  the  beft  practical  piece  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  moft  ufeful  in  the  condudt 
of  life  that  ever  was  written  ;  and  there- 
fore every  man  who  has  a  mind  to  apply 
to  antient  philofophy,  or  to  be  a  wife  and 
good  man,  fhould  begin  with  the  diligent 
ftudy  of  this  work. — And  fo  much  for  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon. 

The  next  work  of  his  I  mentiond  is  his 
Oeconomics,  which  is  much  more  a  piece, 
or  a  whole,  than  his  Memorabilia,  and  a 
very  artificial  piece ;  for  it  is  a  dialogue 
within  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  fe- 
veral  of  Plato's  dialogues,  and  yet  the  inte- 
grity of  the  piece  is  perfectly  preferved  ; 
whereas  the  Memorabilia  is  a  colledion  of 
fcattered  and  detached  converfations,  and 
fometimes  not  converfations,  but  obferva- 
tions  upon  different  fubjefts.    And  there  is 
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linQther  fingularity  in  this  work,  that  kere 
Socrates,  iaftead  of  ii^ftruding  others,  14 
liimfelf  inftruded,  and  in  the  mpft  iimple 
way*  not  needing  to  be  firft  convinced  that 
he  did  not  know,  but,  on  the  contrarjr, 
prof  effing  his  ignorance,  apd  not  aflcing 
queftions,  as  he  commonly  did,  for  the  iQ-* 
ftrudlion  of  others,  but  In  the  natural  way^ 
for  his  own  inftrudlioq. 

The  fubjed  of  this  work  is  Oeconomy^ 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  either  within  doors^ 
that  is,  in  the  houfe,  or  without  doors. 
The  dialogue  begins  with  a  converfatioq 

betwixt  Socrates  and  Crltobulus,  in  which, 
Socrates,  by  queftioning  Crltobulus  in  his 
ordinary  way,  proves  to  him,  that  oecono- 
my  was  a  fcience,  and  a  fcience  which  Cri- 
tobulus  had  need  to  pradlife,  though  a  rich 
man.  For  it  appears,  that  he  was  like  ma- 
ny rich  men  of  this  age,  whofc  expences 
exceed  their  income.  Critobulus  being  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  being  afraid  of  beco- 
ming poor,  defires  that  Socrates  would 
teach  him  oeconomy.  Socrates  cxcufes  him- 
felf,  by  telling  him,  that  it  was  impoffible 
he  could  undcrftand  oeconomy,   never  ha- 
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ying  bad  any  thing  of  his  own  to  manage^ 
But,  upon  Critobulus  ftiH  urging  him,  he 
^  faid  he  would  relate  to  him  a  converfation 
he  had  upon  the  fubje^  with  one  Ifcho-* 
machus,  a  man  who  had  univerfally  the 
chara(3;er  of  a  KaAocrxce^aBo^,  a  word  which 
we  cannot  exprefs  but  by  feveral  words  in 
Englifti ;  for  it  denotes  a  man  of  worth 
and  goodnefs  and  beauty  of  charadlen  And 
here  comes  in  the  dialogue,  which,  as  I 
faid,  was  inferted  into  the  dialogue  with 
which  the  piece  begins,  and  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it»  And  here  it  is  that  Socra- 
tes learns,  and  is  himfelf  inftruded,  in- 
ftead  of  inftruding  others ;  and  indeed  this 
was  neceffary,  as  he  had  profeffed  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  oeconomy,  having 
had  no  pradtice  or  experience  of  it.  This 
converfation  with  Ifchomachus  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  The  firft  concerning  oeco- 
nomy within  doors,  or  the  management  of 
a  family  ;  the  fecond  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  ;  for  that  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ifchomachus.  The  firft  part 
is  almoft  a  continued  difcourfe  of  Ifchoma- 
chus, with  very  little  interruption  by  que- 
ftions  from  Socrates.     In  this  difcourfe  he 
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relates  how  he  inftnided  his  young  wife 
when  he  firft  married  her ;  how  {he  was  to 
put  every  thing  in  order  in  the  houfe,  fo 
that  (he  could  readily  lay  her  hand  to  what- 
ever was  wanted  j  and  how  flic  was  to 
treat  the  fervants,  and  behave  in  every  re- 
fpe£t  like  the  miftrefs  of  a  family.  To  lay 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  that  it  is  the  beft 
thing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  fub- 
je<a,  would  be  but  a  poor  eulogium,  as  I 
do  not  know  of  any  thing  antient  or  mo-« 
dern  relating  to  oeconomy  worth  mention- 
ing. But,  I  think,  it  is  the  beft  thing  that  can 
be  written  upon  the  fubjedl.  Ifchomachus 
here  relates  certain  curious  fadts  concern- 
ing the  Queen  of  the  Bees,  whom  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  pattern  to  his  wife  for  the  go- 
vernment of  her  family,  which  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know,  whether  they  were  verified 
by  modern  obfervations.  He  relates  alfo 
feveral  particular  fadls  concerning  his  wife, 
fhewing  how  much  flie  had  improved  by 
his  leffons.  Thefe  Socrates  was  delighted 
to  hear;  and,  1  think,  every  reader  of  any 
tafte  muft  be  very  much  pleafed  with  ihera. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  part  of 
this  converfation,  Ifchomachus  goes  oq 
as  he  did  in  the  firft,  in  a  continued  dif- 
courfe  relating  to  Socrates  by  what  exer- 
cife  and  manner  of  living  he  preferved  his 
health  and  (Irength,  and  made  himfelf  fit 
for  the  difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen, both  in  peace  and  war.  For  this,  both 
he  and  Socrates  agreed,  belonged  to  the 
oeconomy  without  doors,  and  was  fo  ef- 
fential  a  part  of  it,  that,  without  it,  no  man 
could  deferve  the  fine  epithet  with  which 
Ifchomachus  was  dignified.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  his  farming, 
which  was  properly  what  we  would  call 
his  occupation,  beginning,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  choice  of  an  overfeer ;  for  a  man 
who  is  not  fuccefsful  In  that  choice,  can- 
not fucceed  in  farming,  if  his  farm  is  of  a- 
Hy  confiderable  extent,  and  if  he  has  other 
bufinefs  befides,  which  was  the  cafe  of  I- 
fchomachus.  Here  we  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  overfeer  carefully  enumera- 
ted, and  the  method  by  which  fuch  an  o- 
verfeer  was  to  be  educated  and  formed ; 
and  here  there  is  more  of  dialogue,  than  in 
the  preceding  converfation  with  Ifchoma- 


©bus,  Socrates  aiking  a  great  many  queftions 
coocernlog  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  as 
the  education  of  a  governing  man,  whicli 
the  overfeer  of  a  farm  mud  be. 

Socrates  being  thus  inftrufted  concern-^ 
ing  the  qualities  of  a  good  overfeer,  pro- 
eecds  very  naturally  ro  inquire  about  the  o« 
peratioQs  which  this  overfeer  is  to  dired^ 
And  here  Socrates  is  taught  the  art  of 
farming  by  Ifcbomacbus,  who  yctj  pro- 
perly introduces  his  leflbns  by  an  eulogium 
upon  farming,  which,  I  think,  is  as  juft  at 
it  is  well  expreffed.  He  fays,  it  is  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  arts,  the  moft  pleafant  in  the 
pra^ice,  the  moft  liberal  too;  for  it  has  no 
fecrets  or  myfteries,  fuch  as  fome  other  arts 
have ;  but  the  farmer  moft  readily  com- 
municates, and  with  the  greateft  pleafure^ 
what  he  knows,  to  any  body  who  defires 
it ;  and,  laft  of  all,  icis  moft  eafily  learn- 
ed ;  for  you  learn  it  only  by  feeing  and 
hearing  what  farmers  do  :  Whereas  other 
arts  are  not  to  be  learned  without  much 
time,  fludy,  and  practice ;  and  indeed  what 
follows  (hows  it  to  be  fo ;  for  Ifchoma- 
chus  does  no  more  than  afk  queftions  at 
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$ocrate8  ;  bat  thefe  fo  proper,  that  Socra- 
tes not  only  anfwers  them  right,  but  gives 
reafons  why  the  thing  is  fo  and  not  other- 
wife  j  which  makes  Ifchomachus  fay,  that  So-, 
crates  defired  to  bjC  injftrufked  by  him  in  an. 
art  which  he  knew  as  well  as  he.  Nor  do 
,  I  know  any  fo  fine  an  example  of  the  So- 
'  cratic  method  of  teaching,  by  afking  que- 
ftions  at  the  perfon  taught,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
it  be  th^  leaking  a  flave  de^ionflrate  in 
that  way  a  propofition  of  geometry  in  the 
Meno  of  Plato,  which  Socrates  makes  ufe 
of  as  an  example  to  prove  his  doctrine, 
that  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life  is  re- 
Qiinifcence  ^  and,  I  thinks  the  lefTons  which 
Ifchomachus  gives  to  Socrates  m  agricuU 
tyre  prove  the  fame  do^lrine^ 

♦ 
Socrates  haying  here  difcovered,  by  the 
queftions  which  Ifchomachus  put  to  l\im, 
that  he  knew  what  he  believed  himfelf  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of,  gives  this  account  how 
quefiioning  {hould  be  teaching.  *  You  lead 
*  me,'  fays  he  to  Ifchomachus,  *  through 
^  things  that  I  underftand,  to  things  that  I 
^  .thought  1  had  not  underftood ;  but,  dif- 
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*  eoreriflg  that  they  have  a  refemblance  tH 
^  what  I  formerly  underftood,  I  think  that 

*  I  formerly  underftood  them  alfo/  Here 
you  have  the  whole  fecret  of  the  Socratic 
reafoningdifcoveredi  and  the  greeted  beaq* 
tf  of  the  Dialogue  explained. 

The  Dialogue  concludes  with  ^n  admi^ 
fable  obfervation  of  Ifcbomachus,  I'hit 
what  is  moft  excellent  in  agriculture  and 
war  and  all  the  great  arcs  of  lifei  and  en- 
fures  more  than  2^ny  thing  elfe  the  fucce^t 
of  thefe  arts,  is  a  genius  fit  to  govern,  and 
to  which  thofe  who  are  commanded  will-^ 
ingly  fubmitting,  obey  with  chearfulncfs 
and  emulation  who  (hall  beft  do  his  duty. 
This  genius,  fays  he,  may  be  improved  by 
teaching  and  ftudy;  but  it  muft  be  given  o* 
riginally  by  the  Gods.  As  a  proof  of  the 
trurfi  of  this  obfervation,  and  that  this  di- 
ftindion  of  men  is  truly  from  God  and 
Nature,  and  not  the  efled  of  teaching  and 
inftitution  only,  I  will  add,  that  there  is  no 
defignation  of  charafter  more  vifibly  mark- 
ed in  the  human  countenance,  the  voice,  the 
air^the  manner,the  look,  and  the  adion  both 
of  the  features  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  and 


•f  the  body  la  movingi  tbaa  that  of  i. 
man  dcftined  bj  Provi4cace  to  govero  hit 
fellow  creatures  *• 

I  have  otiljr  furthct  t«  obfcrve  upon  thij^ 
dialogue,  that,  as  it  i^  more  a  pieft  than  &• 
ny  thing  of  the  kind  that  Xenophon  hat 
l¥ritten,  fo  I  aiH  perfuaded  it  is  for  the 
greater  part,  if  not  altogether,  an  invention 
of  the  author,  and  in  that  refpe£t  refem* 
bling  the  dialogues  of  Plato  more  than  aoj 
thing  he  has  written  ;  for,  as  to  the  coti* 
yerfatioas  in  the  Memorabilia,  I  beliey^ 
them  all  to  haVe  been  real  converiations, 
with  little  or  no  addition  froxti  th6  author^ 

To  conclude  my  obfervations  upon  this 
dialogue,  I  think  it  the  beft  thing  of  the 
kind  that  Xenophon  has  written,  and  H 
inoft  perfect  model  of  the  Socratic  method 
of  teaching.  It  has  not  the  defe£t  whidk 
I  have  obferved  in  the  Memorabilia,  1  mean 
the  wacit  of  philofophy  j  for  there  is  t^ 

•  There  is  juft  in  the  ttid  of  this  dial6gtrc  at  mdrf 
ginurable  corre£li(m  df  the  text  hy  Henry  Stephen^ 
which  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  neceSarX*  tbp  p^iffitp  ts^ 
ii^ahipltftely  \mimdli|iU^  wifbo^it. 
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noQgb  of  philofophy  ia  it^  and  more  would 
have  been  fuperfluoua  and  even  ridiculaus. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  work  of  ■ 
Xenophon  I  meationed,  the  Hkron^  or  ?j- " 
rannus.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  wort  of  in- 
vcntion^  as  I  bdleve  the  Oeconamics  to  be, 
but  of  more   fimple  comporuion  than  the 
Oeconomics ;  for  there  is  in  it  no  dialogui 
within  a  dialogue:  Yet  it  is  a  moft  poeti- 
cal piece;  for  it  has  a  Peripeteia^  a  change 
from  one  contrary  to  another,  which  botbt 
furprifes  and  pleafes.   The  fubje£l  of  it  is  the 
companion  of  the  Hfc  of  a  private  man,  anal 
of  a  tyrant ;  by  which  name  the  Greeks  de**^ 
figned  any  man,  who  governed  a  free  peo- 
ple without  their  confent,  whether  he  gp^ 
verncd  well  or  ill.     The  interlocutors  afe 
Hieron  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,   and  Simo^ 
nides  the  poet,,  who  aiks  at  Hieron,  what 
the  difierence  was  betwixt  the  private  and 
tyrannical  life^  in  point  of  happinei9  or  mi'* 
fery  ?  Which  difference,  fays  he,  nobody 
ihould  know  better  than  you,  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  both.     In  anfwer 
to  this  queftion,   Hieron  defires  Simonide» 
to  enumerate  to  him  «M  the  different  pfcar 
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fures  ranged  under  their  feveral  hcads^ 
xvfaich  a  man  in  private  life  enjoys.  This 
divifion  of  pleafures  was  what  Simonides 
was,  no  doubt,  more  capable  of  making 
acctirately  than  Hieron,  being  a  greater 
philofopher  than  he.  Upon  this  Srmoni- 
des  enumerates  all  the  pleafures  both  of  bd* 
dy  and  of  mind  :  And  Hieron  (hows,  that 
in  every  one  of  ihefe  the  tyrant  was  infe- 
rior to  the  private  man.  This  he  does  in 
almoft  a  continued  difcoiirfe,  with  but  fevJ- 
interruptiOhs  by  queftions  from  Simonides, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  the  particular  plea- 
fures he  had  enumerated.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  fhow  what  a  miferable  life  of  fear, 
fufpicion,  and  diftfufk  of  c^ery  body  a  ty'- 
rant  led ;  and  how  much  that  band  of  fo-* 
reign  mercenaries,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  maintain  at  the  expence  of  the  people 
for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, maft  make  him  hated  by  the  people. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  (how  how  much  hap- 
pier he  was  as  a  private  man  :  But,  fays 
he,  what  is  worft  of  all,  I  cannot  now 
make  the  exchange,  and  return  to  my  for- 
mer life ;  for  then  I  muft  fuffer  all  the  pu- 
niflimcnt  which  the  hatred  tof  the  people 
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makei  them  think  I  de&nre*  He  coa* 
eludes,  therefore)  that  ihe  bell  thiag  he  cafl 
dO|  U  to  hang  himfelf. 

Here  then  we  have  the  Fahle*  as  it  may  be 
called,  wrought  up  to  a  crifis,  and  the  knot 
fairly  tied,  which  Simoaides  unties  in  tbt 
difcourfe  that  follows  j  wherein  be  proveig 
that,  if  a  tyrant  be  a  good  jBin,  and  go- 
vern as  he  ought  to  do,  he  will  enjoy  e- 
very  pleafure^  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
in  much  greater  perfedion  than  a  prmte 
man  can  do,  and  particularly  the  pka&ire 
of  being  loved,  admired^  and  praiied :  Aad 
even  his  body-guard  of  foreigners,  Simo** 
nides  proves,  that,  if  he  employed  thcin 
properly,  he  might  make  them  the  inttru^ 
ments  of  procuring  ftill  more  the  love  of 
his  people,  '  Governing  in  this  way,'  fays 
he,  *  you  fhall  not  only  be  loved,  admired, 

*  and  praifed  by  your  fubjefts,   but  by  all 

*  thofe  who  hear  of  you*     All  your  peo- 

*  pie  fhall   rejoice  in  the  good  things  yoy 

*  enjoy,  and  fhall  defend  you  and  fight  for 

*  you,  as  they  would  do  for  themfclvcsj 

*  and  the  wealth  of  your  friends  fhall  be 
^  as  oauch  yours  as  theirs.    Take  couiagCf 
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^  therdfore,  Hiero ;  enrich  your  friends ; 

•  for,  tft  doing  fo,  you  will  enrich  your- 

•  fclf.    Add  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
^  the  ftate^  which  will  be  adding  to  your 

•  own.    Procure  allies  to  it.   Think  that 

•  your  country  is  your  honfe,  your  citi- 
^  zens  your  companions*  your  friends  your 

•  children,  your  children  your  very  lifip 

•  and  foul.    All  thcfc  endearour  to  over^ 
^  come  in  good  offices;  and,  if  in  that 

•  way  you  OYcrcome  your  friends,  your  e- 

•  nemies  never  can  ftand  before  you«    All 
^  this  if  you  do,  be  aflured,  that  you  (hall 

•  attain  to  the  nobieft  and  happieft  ftate 
^  among  men.     You  ihall  be  happy,  and 

•  not  be  envied.*    With  this  fine  epilogue 
the  piece  concludes, 

Thefe  are  my  obfervations  upon  the  di<^ 
daQic  works  of  Xenophon,  which,  1  think^ 
ought  to  be  moft  carefully  ftudied,  both 
for  their  matter  and  their  ftile.  As  to  the 
matter,  befides  the  excellent  practical  phi- 
lofophy  that  is  contained  in  it,  we  have 
more  of  the  manners  and  private  life  of  the 
Athenians,  than  is  any  where  elfe  to  be 
found*    And  the  ftile  is  exadly  the  ftile 
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of  Attic  converfation,  which  I  hold  to  be 
as  pcrfed  of  the  kind  as  their  hiftoricalp 
oratorial,  or  poetical  ftile  :  And   1  would  i 
defire  thofe,  who  choofe  to  be  critics,  and  " 
to  be  able  to  diftioguilh  accurately  diffe- 
rent ft  lies  from  one  another,  to  compare 
the  ftile  of  thofe  coaverfatiotis,   which  Xfr^ 
nophon  has  given  us,  with  the  hiftorical 
ftile  of  Thucydides,  and  the  oratorial  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  not  to  mention  the  ftile 
of  their  tragic  poets,   which  is  fa  different 
ijom  that  of  Xenophon,  that  no  man  can 
be  fo  unlearned  in  criticifnii   or   fo  void  of 
uatural  tafte,  as   not  to  perceive  the  diffe 
lence  in  the  di£tion,  as  well  as  in  the  nuni' 
bers^     I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubjeft, 
that,  whenXenophon  departs  from  the  ftile 
of  converfation,  which  he  does  in  the  ftory 
from  Prodicus,  oj  the  Judgment  of  Hercu- 
les^  and  affeds  a  higher  ftile,  he  does  not 
at  all  pleafe  me.    For  the  fpeech  of  Virtue 
there  is  too  full  of  ant  it  hejcs^  and  of  wapi' 
c^uitii  and  ^apo^otw^m^  that  is,  fentences  of 
the  fame  lengthy  and  the  fame  conftiudion 
and   arrangement  of  the  words,   and  has 
not  that  variety  in  the  compofuion,  which 
1  ^pld  to  be  effential  to  all  fine  writing. 


:i 
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Plato  the  great eji  dialogijl  ofantitni  or  m6^ 
dertt  times.^^His  dialogues  rtckoned  bf 
Arijhtle  Pieces  of  poetry. ^^He  has  iniita^ 
ted  Homer  in  tnvo  things^  of  never  ap^ 
fearing  hintfelfin  bis  ivorks^  and  in  mix^ 
ing  the  narrative  vuith  the  dramatic. — * 
His  dialogues  therefore  very  property  di^^ 
vided  into  dramatic^  narrative^  and  mix^ 
ed. — Great  variety  in  his  narrative  dia^ 
logues. — Some  of  his  dialogues  have  oli^ 
ly  the  form  of  dialogues  y  but  not  the  na^ 
ture ;  fuch  as , the  ten  books  de  Republi- 
ca,  and  the  tivelve  de  Legibus.-^^lTA^ 
Protagoras,  the  finefi  of  nil  Platds  dia^ 
logueSy  conjidered  as  a  poetical  compofi^ 
tion. — A  particular  account  of  it.^Thi 
fcenery  in  it,  and  the  various  turns  and 
incidents  in  it,  particularly  fne. — It  con^ 
eludes  ivith  a  change  of  the  opinions 
maintained  by  the  tvub  difputants^  which 
Vol.  V.  S  f 
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may  he  called  the  catajlropbe  of  the  pieced 
— Tj&r  next  mojl  beautiful  dialogue  in 
Plato^  is  the  Gorghs. ^Not  necejfary  ti 
give  Jq  particular  an  account  of  it* — Q) 
the  manner  of  teaching  of  Plata  in  hii 
dialogues.-^  It  is  for  the  greate^  part  on^^ 
I     If  refutation. — This  more  agreeable  to  ti 
k   charaMer  of  Socrates  than  plain  teachings 
I    — 0/  the  matter  of  the  dialogues  qfPh 
L    10 — //  is    chitfly    moral    and  political^ 
V    but  with  a  great  mixiure  of  the  doHrines 
k    of  the  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  phibfo-^ 
i  phy^  and  of  the  philofophy  of  ideas  ^  which 
[    he  brought  from  Egypt ^  as   ivell  as  the 
doilrine  of  the  Trinity. — The  tivo  hfi 
•  mentioned^  the  tmjl  valuable  part  of  the 
philojopby  of  Plato* — His  philofophy  of 
morals  defeiiive^  in  not  hwwing  that  the 
j^rinciple  of  rnorals  vuas   the   ra   xaAov^ 
and  in  not  defning  vuhat  the  ro  xahop  n, 
though  he  has   mentioned  it  fa  ofien.~^ 
His  logic  and  dialefiic^  too  imperfeSl^  com^ 
pared  vuith  thofe  of  Ariftotle, — His  phi- 
lofophy of  Nature  Hkeuuife  fiot  fo  good  as 
the  Pythagorean  nvork  from  %vhich  ht 
has  copied  it, — Hisf^^em  of  government 
notfo  good  neither  as  that  ivhicb  the  Je- 
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fuits  aBually  put  in  praSiice  in  Para^ 
guay^-^The  Theology  therefore  of  Plato^ 
the  bejl  part  of  his  philofophy.—This  ex- 
alts the  mind  above  human  affairs  and 
all  things  on    earth. — This   philofophy 
Jhould  be  mofi  cultivated  in  a  degenerate 
Jiate  of  a  nation : — This  praiiifed  by  the 
the  Alexandrine  fchool. — Of  the  ftile  of 
Plato. — This  immoderately  praifed  hy  Ci^ 
ceroy  but  nvith  a  proper  diflinSiion  by  the 
Halicamafjian* — His  chief  beauty  of  file 
is  in  the  numbers  of  his  compofttion^  of 
nvhich  nve    have    no   perception*— His 
nvorks  upon  the  'whole  are  very  valuable 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  fudied. —  They 
are  the  befl  preparation  for  the  philofo- 
phy of  jirifotle^  and  particularly  for  hif 
logic. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  Plato's  manner 
of  teaching.  He  is  the  greateft  of  all 
flialogifts  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antient  times,  or,  I  believe,  that  ever  was ; 
for  he  has  written  a  very  great  number  of 
dialogues,  and  nothing  but  in  dialogue,  ex- 
cept  fome  epiftles.  His  dialogues,  as  I  have 
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obferved,  arc  very  differcEt  in  every  refpcd 
from  ihofe  of  Xenophoni  whofe  dialogues 
iure  real  converfationSf  at  leaft,  in  the  Me^ 
piarabilia^  of  which,  I  am  pcrfuaded,  Xc-y 
nophon  took  notes  or  memorandumSi  m 
from  thence  the  name  in  Greek  by  which 
they  are  called  aTtf^yflf^cufiuToeV  Whereas  th« 
dialogues  of  Plato  are  pieces  of  poetrygl 
where  you  have  fables,  manners,  cb^rac* 
terSj  ^nd  incidents^  and  fome times  ch^ii^eiii 
which  furprife  usj  and  therefore  may  bo  j 
called  TrBfiTfTmai*     It  is  for  this  reiifoQ  i^at 
Ariftotle  very  properly,  I  think,  reckons 
(he  X^HfouTmoi  Ao^or,  by  which  he  certainly    i 
means  the  Socratic  philofophy  in  Plato's* 
dialogues,  as  a  fpecies  of  poetry  *,    We  are 
informed  by  Diogenes  Laertlus,  that  Plata 
in  his  early  youth  (howed  an  inclination 
towards  poetry,   and  actually  wrote  forae 
poetical  pieces  ;  And,  I  think,   it   is  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  form  he  has  given  t» 
thefe  dialogues  and  their  (til^,  that  he  faal 
?i  genius  for  poetry  j  and  if  fo,  it  was  vc^^ 
ry  natural  that  he  ibould  give  a  po^ticiil' 
farm  to  his  philofophy. 


*  AriflyDtlc  ii^  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics. 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
it  18  a  moft  abfurd  charge  which  a  French 
l^uthor,  the  Marquis  De  L'Argent,  makes 
agaioft  Plato,  of  pretendiqg  to  impofe  up- 
^oq  the  public  Qditioys  converfations  for 
real.  A  man  muft  indeed  be  a  wretched 
!critiC|  who  cannot  difcover  that  Plato's  dU« 
logues  are  poetical  pieces^  not  intended  to 
pafs  for  hiftorical  fa^s^ 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  Homer,  the  great  mafter  of  all 
poetry,  dramatic  as  well  as  epic,  and  that 
is,  he  never  appears  himfelf,  neither  as  an 
interlocutor,  nor  as  a  narrator:  And  in  an* 
other  thing  he  has  alfo  imitated  him,  that 
he  has  mixed  together  narrative  and  dia* 
logue  in  many  of  his  pieces,  in  which  he 
has  introduced  fome  perfon  narrating  the 
converfation.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Alcibu* 
adcsjirft  2ind/econd^  the  Sophijla^  the  Poli^ 
ticusy  the  whole  twelve  Books  ofLaws^  anc) 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  dialogues. 
But  he  has  varied  a  good  deal  the  form  in 
thefe  narrative  dialogues :  For  fometimes 
Socrates  himfelf,  and  who  is  commonly 
fhe  principal  figure  in  every  piece,  is  made 
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Itbe  narrator,  as  in  the  Protagoras^  the 
books  de  Republican  and  many  others*  At 
other  times  the  converfation  is  narrated  by 
one  who  was  not  prefent,  but  had  it  from 
SocrateSt  as  in  the  Theaeteics^  where  the 
lime  of  the  a£lion  is  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates, Sometimes  the  CDntyerfation  is  re- 
peated only  from  memory:  At  other  timet? 
it  is  read  from  notes,  which  the  narrator 

ttook  of  it^  as  in  the  laft  mentioned  dialogue 
of  the  Theaetetes.  Sometimes  the  perfoa 
to  whom  the  narrative  is  addreffed,  is  noi 
meniioned  j  fo  that  the  narration  is  to  n 
body,  fo  far  as  appears,  as  in  the  'EpcttrTt 
the  books  de  Republican  and  many  others. 
At  other  times,  a  perfon  is  mentioned,  to 
whom  the  narration  is  made,  but  without 
any  charadler  or  name  other  than  that  of 
•firaipos,  or  companion^  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Protagoras ;  hut  at  other  times  he  has  a 
name  and  charafter,  as  in  Thcaetetes.  Some 
of  the  dialogues  are  altogether  dramatical, 
without  any  narrative  either  in  the  intro- 
dudion  or  intermixed  with  the  converfa- 
tion. Such  is  the  Eutyphron^  the  firft  dia- 
logue in  the  way  they  are  commonly  ar- 
yjmged,  and  many  others.    Thefe  perfect- 
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ly  refemble  the  fcenes  of  a  comedy,  where 
you  get  no  information  from  any  narra- 
tive, but  only  from  what  the  perfons  of  the 
drama  fay  to  one  another.  That  divifion^ 
therefore,  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  life,  I 
think  a  very  proper  divifion  of  them,  as, 
far  as  relates  to  their  form  and  compofi- 
tion,  into  dramatical,  narrative,  and  mixed. 

All  this  variety  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pofition,  together  with  the  variety  of  fub- 
je£t  and  ftile,  of  characters  and  manners, 
makes  thefe  dialogues  of  Plato  the  moft  a- 
greeable  of  all  writing  to  a  man  who  has 
a  tafte  both  for  poetry  and  philofophy. 
And,  fuppofing  that  the  reader  had  no  tafte 
for  the  admirable  philofophy  contained  ia 
them,  but  only  for  the  poetry,  I  think,  as 
a  critic  and  a  man  of  tafte,  he  ought  to  be 
much  entertained  :  For  there  is  in  fome  of 
them  a  fable  and  ftory,  which  is  fome- 
times  highly  wrought  up,  and  finely  di- 
verfified  by  incidents,  particularly  in  fuch 
of  them  as  are  narrated ;  for  in  fome  of 
thefe  there  are  fcenes  admirably  painted, 
and  a  variety  of  adion  introduced,  as  well 
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AS  of  converfation.  This  is  particulaxly  die 
cafe  o^  the  Protagoras^  where  the  ibOie  il 
fo  well  defcribed^  that  we  could  not  haye 
a  more  lively  idea  of  it,  if  we  were  to  fee 
it  reprefented  on  the  ftage. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to  obfervei 
that  his  two  greateft  works,  though  they 
be  called  dialogues,  have  nothing  more  but 
the  form  j  for  they  are  truly  fyftems  of 
fcience,  in  which  queflions  are  afted  by 
the  perfon  who  delivers  the  fyftem,  but  to 
which  the  interlocutors  anfwer  only  Tes  or 
No.  The  two  works  I  mean,  are  his  ten 
books  de  Republican  and  his  twelve  de  i>- 
gibus.  Both  of  thefe  have  a  place^  which 
is  indeed  eflential  to  a  drama  ;  but  time  is 
as  neceflary.  Now,  neither  of  thefe  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  time  :  And,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  elfewhere  *,  the  dialogues  are  fo  long, 
that  it  is  impoffible  they  could  have  been 
finiftied  in  any  time  that  we  can  fuppofc 
men  to  be  kept  together,  without  interrup- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  books  de  Republica^  there  is 

•  Vol.  4.  p,  345.  of  this  work. 
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what  may  be  properly  called  a. dialogue^ 
which  continues  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  book;  and  we  are  informed  up- 
on what  occafion  the  company  met,  and 
how  Socrates  was  led  on  to  give  a  fyftem 
of  what  he  underftood  to  be  a  perfedi  go^ 
vernment.  In  the  books  cie  Legibus^  though 
there  be  more  dialogue,  there  is  no  intro- 
dudion  at  all  to  it  ;  for  it  begins  diredly 
with  one  of  four  travellers  upon  the  road  in 
Crete,  afking  a  queftion  at  the  others,  Whe- 
ther it  was  a  Grod  or  a  Man  who  fir  ft  gave 
laws  to  men  ?  To  this  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  Cretan,  anfwers.  And  fo  the  conver- 
fation  goes  on  for  four  books;  after  which, 
the  Athenian  ftranger  gives  them  a  fyftem 
of  laws  in  the  other  eight  books,  with  little 
interruption  of  queftions. 

The  Protagoras^  which  I  mentioned  a- 
bove,  is  the  fineft  of  all  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  confidered  as  a  poetical  compofition ; 
for  there  is  more  fcenery  and  adtion  in  ir, 
a  greater  variety  of  turns  and  incidcntv*^, 
and  more  imitation  of  charaders  and  man- 
ners, than  are  to  be  found  in  any  orhor  of 

Vol.  V.  T  t 
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his  dialogues.  I  think  it,  iherefore.  not  im- 
proper to  ^ve  a  more  particular  accoumj 
of  it  ihaa  of  any  other. 

In  this  dialogue  Socrates  relates  to  a  com- 
panion of  his,  who  is  not  named,  that  one 
HippocrateSj  an  acquaiatance  of  Socraiea,  a 
young  man  of  a  keen  violent  fpirit,  came  to  J 
him  i?ery  early  in  the  morninp;  before  it  was! 
tlay^  to  let  him  know  that  the  great  fophift 
IVotagoras  was  co  te  to  town,   and  lodged  ■ 
in  thchcufeof  orie  Callia^;-!^ informing  So*  J 
crat€5  at  the  fame  time  of  his  moll  earncll* 
defue  to  be  the  fchoUr  of  Protagora&,  and, 
lis  he  took  money  for  Teaching,  to  give  hioi 
all  that  he  had  of  his  own«  and  all  that  be 
could  procure  from  his  friends.      This  na* 
luraliy  led  Socrates  to  inquire  whai  he  was 
10  learn  of  Protagoras,   for   which  he  was 
to  pay  fo  high  a  price^     Hippocrates  was 
much  puzzled  to  anfwer  this  queftion,  and 
plainly  fliov/ed  h^  did  not  well  know  what 
lie  would  be  al.     In  this  converfation  they 
paflcd  the  tiMie  till  the  day  broke ;  and  it 
ended   in  ihelr  refolving  to  go  to  Protago- 
ras, and  aik  him,  what   he  pretended  to 
teucb,  and  then  to  advife  with  his  frieodg 
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whether  he  (hould  g<^  xo  fchool  tc^  hiM, 
After  this  follows  a^fcene  With  the  pottef 
of  Ciillias's  houfe,  who  having  bcfrn  much 
troubled  with  the  great  refort  to  the  houfci. 
of  fophifts,  and  others,  who  wanted  to  ie« 
Protagoras,  refufed  at  firft  to  give  them  adf 
mktance.  After  they  got  in,  they  fotind 
there  not  only  Protagoras,  but  tWo  other 
fatnous  fophifts,  Hippias  and  Prbdicus,  each 
of  them  in  different  attitudes  and  fituatiotts, 
which  are  all  very  finely  paiiKedv  Prota- 
goras, the  chief  .figure  in  the  pieccj  was 
walking  in  the  portico; ---he  lA  the  itliddle, 
and  fo  many,  wht)m  Socrates  names^  ort 
each  fide  of  him.  Behind  them  was  a  tfata 
of  followers,  whom  Protagoras  had  colldft- 
ed  fro>n  the  diflferent  cities  of  Greece  where 
he  had  been.  This  chorus,  as  Socrates  calls 
^hem,  followed  moft  obfequioufly,  liftening 
to  what  Protagoras  faid,  nod  carefully  tiifn- 
ing  when  he  turned^  fo  that  they  might 
never  be  before  him,  or  interfere  with  him, 
"lior  any  ways  difturb  the  order  of  the  pro- 
ceflion.  Socrates,  after  having  fpent  fome 
time  in  feeing  all  this,  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Protagoras,  and  told  him  upon  what  btl- 
finefs  they  were  come,  defiring  to  know, 
whether  he  chofe  to  coavcrfe  wkh  ihemn  in 
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private  or  before  all  the  company,  Pro- 
tagoras chofe  the  laft,  being  defirous  to 
Ihow  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible.  He  then 
gave  an  account  of  himfelf  and  hi&  art, 
which  ended  by  anfwering  to  Socrate&'s 
queftion,  *  What  he  profefled  to  teach  ?' 
That  he  profefled  to  teach  Virtue,  and 
to  make  men  good  citizens  and  good  ma* 
Hers  of  families.  Upon  this  Socrates  da- 
ted a  doubt,  whether  Virtue  was  a  thing 
that  could  be  taught.  In  anfwer  to  which, 
Protagoras  firft  told  a  ftory,  or  fable,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  human  race  and 
of  the  political  life  ;  and  then  he  anfwer- 
ed  more  particularly  Socrates's  arguments. 
When  he  had  done,  Socrates  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  flood 
for  feme  time  like  one  enchanted,  ftiU  in 
the  pofture  of  liftcning.  This  defcription 
our  Milton  has  almoft  tranflated,  at  lead 
more  clofely  copied  than  he  is  in  ufe  to  do. 
The  paflage  I  allude  to,  is  in  the  beginning 
of  Book  Eighth  of  Paradife  Loft,  where 
Milton  defcribes  the  efle£l:  of  the  Angel's 
voice  upon  Adam,  in  thcfe  words  : 

*  The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  esr 

*  So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 

'  Thought  him  ftill  fpeakiiig,  ftill  ftood  fixt  to  heAr/ 
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Mtet  this  Socrates  began  to  iqueftion  l^rb^: 
tagoras  about  what  he^had  faidy  cf  tbe  Vi]>j 
tues  being,  difiefcnc  ffotn.  one  ancthen, 
This  .led  to  a  dofe  difputeia  the  dialedic; 
manner  of  queftion  and  aniWer^  in  whicU. 
Protagoras  being  puzzled  apd  cpnfounded,^ 
betook  himfelf  to  the  haranguing  method^ 
and,  inftead  of  making  a, (hort  and :4ire£l: 
anfwer  to  Socrates'a  qqeftione,  rs^n  out  ir>t(> 
a  long  difTertation;  This  SocFates  com- 
pUined  of,  and  faid,  that,  having  a  (hort 
memory,  he  could  not  difpute  in  that  way;, 
and  therefore,  if  Protagoras  would  not  go 
on  with  him  as  he  had  begun,  therq  mufb 
be  an  end  of  the  converfation.  Ppon 
which  he  rofe  to  gp  away;  but  all  the; con^- 
pany  interpofed,  earneftly  defiring  that  the 
CpQverfation  might  be  continued.  Upon 
this  occaHon,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  each 
of -them,  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  the  manner  of  thofe  two  fophifts. 
Hippias'^  ftile  is  pompous,  panegyrical,  and 
full  of  metaphors  and  figures,  fueh  as  he 
wa«  accuftomed  to  ufe  in  the  great  aflem- 
l;>lies  at  the  games,.  But  Prodicus*s  ftile  was 
acQurate  and  critical,  aflFedling  to  ufe  words 
in  their  moft  proper  fignification,  and  di- 
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*  taining  thai  Virtue  could  not  be  taught ; 

*  whereas  you»  Protagoras^  maintained  that 

*  It  could:  But,  as  the  difpute  went  on,  I 

*  maintained  that  all  Virtue  was  Science,  in 

*  which  cale  it  certainly  might  be  taught ; 

*  whereas  you  maintained  that  it  was  not 

*  Science,  the  confequence  of  which  was, 

*  that  it  could  not  be  taught,'     This  dia- 
logue,  thereloie,  may  be  faid,  without  e 
aggeration,  to  be  the  moft  elegant  and  polin 
philofophical  comedy  thatever  was  written,' 


IS, 


I 


,  The  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in  Platoj 
confidered  as  a  poetical  piece,  next  to  th 
Protagoras^  is  the  Gorgias,  But,  after  ha- 
ving given  fo  full  an  analyfis  of  the  Pro- 
tagoras, 1  will  fay  no  more  of  the  Gorgias, 
except  that  there  arc  in  it  various  turns 
and  incident^i^  and  changes  of  perfon  ai 
well  as  of  fubject,  which  make  it  a  very 
beautiful  compoj^tion. 

Of  the  two  manners  of  teaching  I  haver  \ 
inemioned,   refutation  i^  that  which   Plato 
ufea ;  ^  by^  ^T^jch  ^^oqrajtes  coavixiccs  thofc 
with  whqm  be  cotivgrfefi,  that  tlicy  did  w/i 
know  ^ what  they  thought  they  knew,  aiid 
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confequently  were  both  ignorant  and  vain  j 
and  there  is  very  little  plain  teaching  in 
Plato,  except  in  the  books  of  Polity  and 
of  Laws.  And  indeed,  as  Socrates  profef- 
fed  to  know  nothings  and  was  dire£ted  by 
the  oracle,  as  Plato  has  informed  us  in  the 
Apology^  and  likewife  by  Dreams,  and  in 
every  other  way  by  which  the  Gods  figni- 
fied  their  will  to  men,  to  go  about  and  coa- 
vince  his  citizens  that  they  wiere  as  igno- 
rant as  he,  and  fo  far  more  ignorant,  that 
they  did  not  know  they  were  ignorant  *, 
whatever  is  delivered  by  Socrates  in  the 
way  of  fyftem  or  fcience  may  be  confider- 
ed  ias  out  of  charader; 

Aa^-thiis  much  for  the  manner  of  Pla- 
to in  his  d^logues.  As  to  the  matter^ 
the  fubje6l  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  Morals  and  Government.  It  was 
only  upon  thefe  fubjeds  that  Socrates  phi- 
lofophifed.  Whatever,  therefore,  we  have 
in  Plato  upon  other  fubjeds,  is  taken  from 
other  fchools.    Thusj  what  we  have  on  the 

•  See  more  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  299. 

VcJL,  V.  U  u 
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fubjea  of  dialeaic  in  the  Sofbi/la  and  JV  i 
litieus^  is  from  the  Eleatic  fcfaocd  :'  VHrnt 
is  in  the  Timaeus^  upon'  the  fubjed  of  nt- 
tural  pfailofophy,  is  from  the  halic  fchtx)! ; 
and  his  Dodrine  of  Ideas^   which  wu  ^ 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  hinV|  I  am  pet^   : 
fuaded,  he  brftught  with,  him  from  iSlg7pt» 
as  well  as  the  Doftrine  of  the  THmtfi  • 
which  he  has  not  publilhied  iii  his  Dia^ 
logues,  but  kept  as'a  fecret  to  be  comtmi-*  ^ 
nicated  only  to  the  few  initiated  fliihe  my-   j 
fteries  of  his  philofophy  *;  or,  perhajps^be 

*  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  DionfGus^ 

the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  the  fecond  epiftle  in  tlic  p/ucr  in 
whicli  they  arc  printed.  He  mentions  the  myllery  of 
the  Trinity  very  fhortly  and  enigmatically;  that,  as  he 
tells  him,  if  the  letter  met  with  any  accident,  and  fell  in- 
to other  hands,  it  miglit  not  be  underftood^  He  men- 
tions alfo  in  the  fame  letter  another  myftery  of  philor 
i'ophy,  viz.  the  Origin  of  Evil.  This  he  /peaks  of  as  a 
very  great  myftery,  which  very  few  of  his  followers  had 
been  able  to  learn.  He  fays  that  he  never  had  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubje^fl,  and  never  would  j  becaulc  fdch 
things  were  not  £t  to  be  communicated  to  the  vulgar. 
He  therefore  deiires  Dionyfius,  if  he  wiiDhes  to  be  in- 
formed about  them,  to  correfpond  with  him  by  th« 
means  of  one  Archidemus,  who  was  to  go  betwixt 
them  ;  and  he  advifes  Dionyfius  to  write  nothing  up- 
■  on  the  fubjeft  himfelf,  and  to  burn  this  letter  after 
reading  it  over  and  over  again.     His  do£lrinc  of  the 
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found  this  myftical  philofophy  in  the  books 
of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy,  fome  of  which 
Laertius  tells  us  he  purchafed  at  a  great 


Trinity,  however,  came  to  be  pretty  well  known  among 
his  followers  qf  later  times,  one  of  whom,  by,  name 
Ameliusy  wonders  how  fo  fublime  a  Theology  fhould 
be  found  in  the  works  of  a  barbarian  ;  (fo  he  calls  St 
John  the  Evangelift  *).  But  I  thought  it  had  been 
known  only  to  the  Platonic  philofophers  and  thofe  of 
the  Alexandrine  fchool,  till  a  learned  and  worthy  gen* 
tleman  of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  Dr  Hcberden, 
{bowed  me  a  paflage  in  Seneca's  ConfoUtio  ad  Helviam^ 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Stoics. 
His  words  are,  fpeaking  of  the  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen this  woman :  *  Id  aftum  eft,  mihi  crede,  ab  illo,  ^ 

*  quifquls  formator  univerfi  fuit,  five  ille  Deus  eft  po- 

*  tens  omnium,  five  incorporalis  ratio,  ingentium  ope- 
^  rum  artifex,  five  divinus  fpiritus,  per  omnia  mq^cima 
<  ac  minima,  aequali  intentione  diffufus,  five  fatum  et 

*  immutabilis  caufarum  inter  fe  cohaerentium  feries.' 
Senccae  Confol.  ad  Helviam^  cap.  8.  edit.  Lipfii,  p.  77. 
This  Theology  with  other  fciences  came  from  Egypt 
to  India,  where  at  this  day  the  doftrine  of  the  three 
pcrfons  of  the  Deity  in  one  Subftance,  is  an  elTcntial 
part  of  the  Creed  of  the  Bramins;  and  they  call  thofc 
perfons  by  the  fame  names  that  we  do,  the  Father^  the 

•  See  Eufehii  Prttepar.  EvaTyrd.  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  Sc  20. 
See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcf^,  vol.  i.  gT 
this  work>  p.  8.  of  fecond  edition. 
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price.  Bot  the  Pythagorean  philofophy, 
as  is  well  known,  came  like  wife  from  that 
country. 


[1,  iql 


This  philofophy  is  what  Xcnophon 
his  letter  to  Efchines^  calls  the  npa 
fQ^ta^  or  moftflrous  phihfophy^  (as,  1  think, it 
may  be  tranflated),  of  Egypt  and  of  Py- 
thagoras. Thefe  two»  he  very  fitly  joins 
together ;  as,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  Pythagoras  learned  that  philofophy 
in  Egypt-  But^  for  my  part,  1  holdj' 
that  this  fame  philofophy  is  the  beft  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato ; 
forj  though  Morals,  as  T  have  obfcrved, 
are  the  chief  fubjedt  of  his  dialogues,  yet 
his  philofophy  in  them  is  fo  defective,  that 
be  has  not  tpid  ys  that  the  true  princi- 


Soriy  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  The  firft  in  their  language  is 
Ramoy  the  fecond  Vifnou,  and  the  third  Crifna,  This 
fadt  is  told  in  a  French  book  written  by  one  La  Croze> 
^ntiiltd.  Hi/Ioire  (^uChriJlianif me  des  Indesy  vol  2.  book 
4.  p.  48.  And  he  relates  it  upon  the  credit  of  one  Manuel 
Gpdinho,  a  Portuguefe,  who  was  in  India  in  the  year 
1663.  And  I  have  heard  the  fa£l  attefted  by  an  ac-r 
quaintancp  of  mine  who  had  been  many  years  in  India^ 


1 


^ 
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pie  of  every  virtuous  adtion  is  the  to  jwt- 
Aoy,  or  beautiful;  which  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  that,  in  almoft  every  page  of  his 
writings  upon  the  fubjedl  of  morals,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  to  xaAov.  That  this  was  well 
known  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  I  have 
fliown  elfewhere*:  And  Ariftotle,  who 
appears  to  have  got  more  of  the  Pythago-* 
rean  books  than  Plato,  or  to  have  perufed 
them  more  diligently,  ha«  laid  it  down  ex- 
prefsly,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  with- 
out a  fenfe  of  the  to  »aAoy,  or  the  pulchrum 
and  honejium ;  and  that  for  the  fake  of  it, 
virtue  is  pradifed  f.  Inftead  of  this,  Pla- 
to has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  in  the 
Protagoras^  that  Virtue  is  no  more  than  a 
fcience,  like  geometry  or  arithmetic  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he,  who  underftfinds  what 

*  Preface  to  Antient  Metaphyfics,  p.  33. 

t  Bcfides  the  paflages  I  have  quoted  from  Ariftotle 
in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  there  is  one  in  his 
Magna  Moralia^  (Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  'u.finem^  where  he 
Jays,  that  the  'fl^/tt»j  ^^•<i  to  ku^ov  is  more  the  principle  of 
yirtue  than  Xoyct,  or  rea/on  :  For,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  the  ^o^fin  muft  begin  and  carry  on  the 
praftice,  while  reafon  only  direfts  and  approves.  The 
Ufftn  therefore  is  the  leading  principle. 
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ment  ihould  have  been  eftablifhed  among 
favages,  and  in  the  middle  of  favage  na- 
tions inhabiting  a  great  Continent,  by  men 
come  from  fuch  a  diftance,  and  who  were 
born  and  bred  in  what  may  be  called  ano- 
ther world.  It  is  a  fad  not  much  known, 
but  of  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  pretty  well  informed  both  by 
books  and  converfation  *. 

This  is  Plato's  philofophy  of  morals  and 
government.  What  he  has  given  us  by  way 
of  logic  or  dialedicy  as  he  calls  it,  is  cer- 
tainly not  comparable  to  what  Ariflotle 
has  left  us  in  his  books  of  Analytics  and 
Topics,  in  which  he  has  properly  diftin- 
guifhed  betwixt  Logic  and  Dialedtic.  And, 
as  to  his  Philofophy  of  Nature,  if  there  be 
any  merit  in  it,  it  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  him,  but  to  Timaeus  the  Pythagorean  : 
And,  as  his  original  work  is  preferved  to 
us,  I  muft  own,  that  I  prefer  it  to  the  dif- 
fufe  commentary,  which  Plato  has  given 
us  in  his  dialogue  infcribed  Timaus^ 

*  There  is  a  book  upon  the  fubjeft  in  Italian  bjr 
one  MuRATORi,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh,  entitled, 
A  Relation  of  the  Mijfions  of  Paraguay*  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  reader,  if  he  defire  to  be  informed 
of  fo  extraordinary  an  event. 
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The  Theology,  therefore,  of  Plato,  and 
which  was  afterwards  cultivated  in  the  A« 
lexandrine  fchool,  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
fublime  philofophy  than  that  of  Socrates 
in  Xenophon,  allowing  the  Socratic  philo- 
fophy to  be  a  perfeft  fyftem  of  morals: 
For  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
to which  Mofes  was  initiated  *,  and  it  ia 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  are 
fo  conneQed  with  human,  that,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  one,  we  cannot  per- 
fedlly  underftand  the  other  i  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  antients  very  properly  defined  phi- 
lofophy to  be  the  knoiniedge  of  things  di- 
vine and  human.  It  therefore  elevates  the 
mind  more  than  any  other  philofophy 
known  in  Greece,  raifing  it  much  above 
human  alTairs  and  all  things  of  this  earthy 
and  thereby  preparing  it  for  that  higher 
ftate  to  which  we  are  to  be  exalied,  if  we 
live  here  as  we  ought  to  do. 

It  was  this  fublime  Theology  of  Platd 
which  made  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  ftudy  and  admire  his  philofophy 

*  Seep.  3«i. 
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fo  much.  St  Auguftine  fays,  that  there  is 
no  great  difFcrence  betwixt  his  Theology 
and  the  Chriftian  *.  And  in  another  paf- 
lage  he  fays,  that  thofe,  who  have  ftudied 
Plato's  philofophy,  are  fo  difpofed,  «/,  pau^ 
CIS  verbis   et  fententits  mutatis-^  Chrifiiani 

Jierenty  ficut  pkrique  recentiorum  noftrorutn* 
que  temporum  Platonicifecerunt  f.    And  O- 

"rigin,  in  his  work  againft  Celfus,  tells  us, 
that  Celfus  thought  the  conformity  was  fo 
great,  that  he  believed  Jefus  Ghrift  had  ftu- 
died the  works  of  Plato:  And,  with  refpeft 
to  its  conformity  with  the  Old  Teftament, 
there  is  one  Eumelius,  a  Pythagorean  phi* 
lofopher,  who  calls  Plato  the  Attic  Mofes. 

So  fublime  a  philofophy,  as  that  of 
Plato,  ought  certainly  to  be  the  ftudy  of 
every  man  who  applies  to  philofophy,  if 
it  be  his  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age 
and  nation  of  which  the  morals  are  fo 
corrupted,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  and  pru- 

*  StL  Auguft.  opera,  torn.  i.  p.  748. ;  torn.  2.  p. 
337.  of  the  Benediftine  edition. 

f  Ibid.  torn.  I.  p.  750. 
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dencc  (not  to  fpcak  of  a  philofophef)  will 
cboofc  to  take  any  coocem  in  their  publi! 
affairs.  1  he  ^reateft  admirers  of  tnoden 
times  will  not,  I  hope,  be  aflrronted>  if  I 
iuppole  it  jKjflible,  ihat,  even  in  the  happy 
age  in  which  we  live,  there  may  be  a  ni 
tjnn  fuch  as  the  ArheniaDS  were  in  the  days 
o*  Socrates,  Now  at  that  time  SocrateSim 
the  Apology  that  Plato  has  made  for  hioif 
fay  a,  that  he  was  foibid,  by  the  gcoius 
which  attended  him,  to  meddle  with  public 
ailairs  ;  and  he  adds,  that,  if  he  had  not 
taken  the  warning,  he  could  not  then  have  J 
been  alive,  perfevering,  as  be  was  alwayi 
refolved  to  do,  in  what  was  juft  and  right; 
and  of  this  he  gives  a  very  ftrong  proof 
from  fad  and  experience.  Now,  if  it  wal 
fo  in  Athens,  1  think,  we  may  fuppofe^ 
that  there  are  nations  in  Europe  in  which 
a  man  of  fenfe,  experience^  and  cbfervip 
tion,  though  no  philolopher,  would,  with- 
out any  warning  from  heaven,  be  extreme* 
ly  averle  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  from 
a  convidion  that  he  could  be  of  no  real 
fervice  to  his  country  :  And.  if  he  were  a 
philofopher,  he  would  know  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  he  could  do  any  good,  for  which 
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it  would  be  worth  hit  while  to  facrifice  his 
time  and  philofophic  eafe;     And)  1  am  a-* 
fraid,  his  opinion  of  the  rifing  generation 
would  be  fuch,  that,  if  the  def|f)erate  re- 
medy were  to  be  ufed,  propofed  by  Hera- 
clitus,  the  philofopher,  to  his  countrymen 
the  Ephefians  for  the  reformation  of  their 
manners,  of  hanging  all  thofe  above  the 
age  of  ten^  it  would  be  fruitlefs,  as  there 
would  not   be   in   their   children  neither 
minds  nor  bodies,  of  which  by  any  educa- 
tion good  men  could  be  made.     Nothing, 
therefore,  will  be  left  for  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  th.e  pu- 
blic, except  to  go  about,  as  Socrates  did  in 
Athens,  convincing  every  man  with  whom 
he  converfed,   that  he  had   neither  virtue 
nor  wifdom,   though  he  believed  he   had 
both  ;  and  that  therefore   he  ought  to  be- 
llow his  whole  time  and  attention  to  ac- 
quire them.  The  confequence  of  this  might 
not  be,  that  he  fhould  be  put  to  death  as 
Socrates  was,  but  he  would  certainly  make 
almoft  every  body  his  enemy,   and  would, 
I  am  perfuaded,  have  many  fewer  follow- 
ers and  admirers  than  Socrates,  if  he  had 
any  at  all- ;  fo  that  in  reality  he  would  c]o 
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no  good,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  madetk 
own  life  very  troublefome  and  difagreeable; 

What  then  is  a  man  of  a  pbilofophical 
turn  to  do  in  fuch  a  nation  as  I  have  defcri- 
bed?  And  I  think  the  bell  ihing  he  can  do 
is,  what  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexao- 
drine  fchool,  Plorhius,  Porphyry,  and  Ae 
reft  of  them,  did  \  which  was  to  apply  to 
that  fublime  philofophy  above  meniiooed, 
which  raifed  them  above  all  the  cares  of 
this  world  ;  and,  joined  with  that  cathartic 
diet  (as  ihey  called  it)  which  they  pradifed, 
not  only  prepared  them  for  a  better  life 
after  this,  but  exalted  them  to  a  commu- 
nication with  fuperior  ifiEelligences  even 
during  this  life.  In  this  manner  were  Plo- 
tinus  and  his  fcholar  Porphyry  exalted,  a3 
I  have  elfewhere  obferved  *. 

As  to  xh^Jiile  of  Plato,  it  is  very  high- 
ly praifed  by  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  Jupi- 
ter, if  he  were  to  fpeak  Greek,  would  fpeak 
like  Plato  f*    And  1  don't  wonder,  that  an 

*  Vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  Wo. 

-f  Quis  cnlm  libcrior  in  diccndo  Platonc  ?  Jovcm 
ilc,  ut  aiunt  philofophi,  fi  Graece  loquatur^  loqui. 
Ulcer,  de  Clar.  Orat. 
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author,  who  is  fo  copious  and  diffufe  him-^ 
felf,  fhould  praife  the  ftile  of  an  author 
who  is  more  fo  than  any  I  know  in  Greek* 
But  the  HalicarnafBan,  whom  I  hold  to  be 
a  much  better  critic  than  Cicero,  diftin- 
guifhes,  I  think,  very  properly  betwixt  the 
ftile  of  the  Socratic  dialed):  in  Plato,,  which 
he  allows  to  be  admirable,  and  his  di<- 
thyrambic  ftile  in  the  Phaedrus,  or .  his  o- 
ratorial  in  the  Menexenus;  and  he  goes  fo 
far  as  to  fay^  that,  in  the  long  periphrafes^ 
with  which  he  ftudies  to  amplify  and  a- 
dorn  his  ftile,  he  does  not  even  write  Greek, 
xaxw5  *fAA))y*^g(.  What  he  commends  moft 
in  the  ftile  of  Plato,  is  a  beauty,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  we  have  not  ears  to  hear ; 
I  mean  the  numbers  of  his  compofition,  in 
which,  he  fays,  he  equals  Demofthenes, 
though  far  inferior  to  him  in  the  choice  of 
words. 

But  whatever  fault  I  find  with  the  ftile 
of  Plato,  and  though  I  do  not  approve 
much  of  any  part  of  his  philofophy,  ex- 
cept Tiis  Theology,  yet  I  am  clearly  of  o- 
pinion  that  he  fhould  be  read  before  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  the  beft  intro- 
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AudAon  to  that  philofephy:  For  it  prepates 
118  for  being  taught  by  Ariftotle,  as  it  con- 
vinces U8  that  we  do  not  know;-^a  prepa* 
ration  which,  as  1  haye  obferved,  is  ibfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  learning  any  thitig; 
and  it  ftarts  fo  many  doubts,  di£Slcultie9| 
and  puzzling  queftions,  that,  if  we  have 
any  thing  of  the  philofophical  genius  in 
us,  our  curiofity  and  defire  of  learning 
muft  be  excited  ;  and,  if  we  ban  find  a  fa- 
tisfying  anfwer  to  thofe  queftions  in  Ari** 
fiotle,  or  any  other  philofopher,  we  are 
wonderfully  pleafed.  For  example,  who- 
ever has  iludied  the  Theaetetes  of  PlatO| 
wherein  a  moft  important  queftion  of  phi- 
lofephy, and  indeed  the  foundation  of  all 
philofophy,  and  of  all  faience  of  every  kind, 
is  treated,  viz.  What  fcience  is,  and  where  fo 
many  opinions  upon  that  fubjedl  are  pro- 
pofed,  and  all  refuted,  muft  feel  the  great- 
eft  fatisfadlion  in  finding  it  fo  fully  an- 
fwered  in  the  logical  works  of  Ariftotle. 
Nor  will  he  be  furprifed  that  Ariftotle  has 
written  fo  much  to  anfwer  a  queftion  of 
fuch  importance,  about  which  Plato  has 
difputed  fo  much  but  taught  nothing,  (ac- 
cording to   the   diftindion    made    by   the 
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fchoolmen  betwixt  thefe  two  philofophers), 
and  a  queftion  which  Pilate,  the  Roman 
Governour,  thought  proper  to  a{k  at  our 
Saviour,  and  which  (hows  that  Pilate  was 
fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy  as  to  have 
doubts  and  difficulties  upon  a  point  that 
very  few  of  this  age  ever  think  of* 

And  here  I  coacli»le  what  I  have  to  fay 
Upon  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  as 
pradiifed  by  Xenophon  and  Plato.  In  my 
next  chapter  I  am  to  fpeak  of  a  didadic 
,  ftile  quite  difierent ;  I  mean  the  ftile  of  A« 
riftotle^ 
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Thi  philofophy  $f  ^rijiotle  quite  complete ; 
— the  /enteral  parts  of  it  enumerated. — 
Ohferuations  upon  the  matter  ofit^  begin- 
ning  nvifh  Logic. — The  fuhjefi  of  Logie 
is  to  let  us  kmiv  uuhat  fcience  is. — The 
mceffity  of  this, — No  man  can  truly  un- 

•  derfiand  any  fcience  uoithout  knowing 
what  fcience  is^^^Mr  Locke's  account  Ij 
fcience^  compared  with  Jirijlotle^s, — It  is 
altogether  imperfeB  and  deficients — Mr 
Locke  fays  ^  that  the  dinjifion  of  things  in- 
to genus  and  fpecles  is  artificial^  and  has 
no  foundation  in  nature  i^—the  confequenct 
of  thisy  that  truth  has  no  foundation  in 
7mture. — Itfub'uerts  alfo  the  fundamental 
doBrine  of  Theology. — Of  the  Dialeflic 
of  Ariflotle^^firji  reduced  by  him  to  an 
art ; — not  demonfiraivue  reafoning^  fucb 
as  that  taught  by  his  Logic  ; — neither  it 
it  an  art  of  fophifiry^  but  a  tvay  of  rea^ 
foning  that  is  very  ufefuL^Of  theUo 
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rals  afArifiotki^^he  iivtry full  upon  that 
fubjeH  i'^has  ivritten  four  federal  trea-- 
t'lfe^  upon  it.. — Hisjyfiem  of  Morals^  much 
i^ter  than  that  (f  Plato^  in  two  rqfpeSis^ 
^- fir  ft,  that  he  ha^  givtnusthe  trueprin-- 
ciple  of  moral  anions  ; — and^  fecothJly, 
that  he  makes  tj^e  proper  difiiniiion  be^ 
fwixt  our  intdlfSiual  <ptd  animal  natures. 
*^This  difiiniiiozLjir'Uies  t\  explain  afun^ 
damental  do^rine  of  Cbrijlianityy  viz. 
the  Incarnation; — ^Itferves  alfo  to  explain 
that  paradox  of  the  Stoics^  that  the  pul- 
cbrum  and^  the  hqneftum  is  the  only  good 
of  men. — Every  thing  relating  to  the 
bappinefs  oj  human  life  is  treated  of  in 
thefe  Morals  of  Arifiotle. — He  is  particu- 
larly full  upon  the  fubje^  of  Friendjlnp. 
"^A  new  edition  of  thefe  hooks  /Jjoulc'  be 
given.-^Ofthe  political  ^ivorks  ofAriJiotic. 
— Morals  and  Politics  among  the  an-- 
tients^  branches  of  the  fame  fcience* — 
Ariflotle^s  ^oYiiic^]  fyflem  not  founded  up- 
on vijionary  fyftems  like  that  oj  Plato ^ 
hut  uponfaB  and  experience,-^  Ariftotle 
nvrott  alfo  two  books  upon  Oe<;orroiny. — 
The  hiflory  of  thefe  books  veryfingular. 
VOL.V.  Yy  .. 
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,  ^Ofthr  Vuyim  of  Anftoth, — The  phi 
/f  .  J"*  tj  Ntifurr  IS  there  to  be  found^^ 
No  phihif>p  J  of  Nature  among  the  mo 

*  dtrns  I  —  nothing  but  fa^s  of  natural  hi 
Jioff^  calcuhtion^  and  compniation^ — Ofir 
attempts  to  phihjapbife  upon  nature  have 
lea  to  "ucry  grojs  errors, — Great  and  im^  f 
port  ant  truths  ejiablijhed  by  jinfiotk  in 
his  booh  afPby/ia  ;^very  jujily,  there- 
Jhre^  celcbrared  by  the  fchoolmen  on  ac' 
count  of  bis  natural  phtlofophy — Of  the 
Meuphyfics  of  Anjiotk. — The  nature  of 
this  Jcicnci* — //  is  the  Sdeme  ofjciencei^ 
as  It  demonjiratcs  the  principles  of  all 
fciences  — Without  Metaphyftcs  *we  canmtM 
be  perfeSily  learned  in  any Jcience.'-^Ex* 
ample  of  this  in  Geometry  and  Arithmetic. 
— jinother  example  in  the  caje  of  Logic^ 
^'^aljo  of  natural phxlojophy*'—  rheoJogjr, 
the  higbtjl  part  of  Metaphyjtcs  — T:ht 
Theology  of  Plato  more  fublime  than  that 
of  Ariflotle  —The  Theology  of  Arifiotle, 
fo  far  as  it  gotfs,  a  pure  fyfiem  of  Theijrn^ 
but  defedlive  in  tivo  great  points  ;—firfl^ 
the  Providence  of  God  over  all  his  'works 
not  iijfef  ted:  —He  is  reprefented  as  pafftng 
his  vuhole  tittie  m  cantemplation^-^Thss c^ 
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kind  dfEphurean  God. — RejeSlsthepopu^ 
lar  religion  of  his  country i^^T^he  other 
refpeSi  in  nvhich  his  Theology  is  deficient^ 
isj  that  he  does  mot  make  God  the  udUthor 
of  the  material  ivorldy  but  only  the  Mo^ 
n)er  of  it^^^does  not  derive  from  him  e^ 
ven  the  minds  that  animate  this  "world. 


THE  (yftem  of  philofophy,  wtiich  AfU 
ftotle  has  given  us,  is  full  and  cdm- 
J)lete.  He  begins  with  logic^  which  he  has 
tiot  confounded  With  Dialedic  and  Meta* 
phyfids,  as  Plato  has  done,  but  ha6  given  as 
a  fyftem  of  Dialedlic,  a^  well  as  of  Metaphy- 
fics,  quite  diftihdl  from  Logid.  idly^  He 
has  given  Us  the  philofophy  of  Morals;  then 
he  proceeds  to  the  philpf6phy  of  Nature, 
and  concludes  With  hiS  mdft  valuable  work 
upon  th6  firji  Philofophy ^  or  Metaphyjtcs^ 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  contains 
the  principles  of  all  the  other  bfancheiB  of 
philofophy  he  had  treated  of,  and  indeed 
of  all  fciences.  Before  1  come  to  fpeak  of 
xh^Jlile  of  his  philofophy,  I  will  make  fome 
Obfervations  upon  the  matter  of  each  of  the 
branches  of  it,  beginning,  as  Arillotle  be- 
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gins,  with  Logic»  the  fubjeft  of  which,  aa 
Ariftofle  tells  us  m  ihc  beginning  of  the 
jimfytics^  h  to  let  us  know  what  fcicnce 
or  drmnnftration  is.  How  imperfed  anf 
man's  knowledge  of  philofophy^  or  of  aoy 
fcience,  muft  be,  who  does  not  fo  much  as 
know  what  fclence  is,  muft  be  evident  to 
every  man  :  And  indeed  it  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  ridiculous  to  feek  after  fcien< 
upon  any  fubje£t  without  knowing  whs 
fcience  is*  It  was  therefore  very  prope 
that  Ariftotle  fhould  begin  his  philofophl 
by  explaining  what  fcience  is.  This  he  hi 
done  in  four  books,  viz.  the  Categories 
his  book  of  Interpreiaiion^  and  hhjirft  and 
fecQtid  Analytics  :  And  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that,  without  the  ftudy  of  thefe  books, 
no  man  living  can  tell  what  fcience  or.de- 
monftration  is.  He  may  indeed  be  con- 
vinced by  a  demonftrative  argument  j  but 
he  cannot  render  a  reafon,  for  his  coavic-- 
tion.  And  he  is  like  a  child,  or  any  other 
perfon  who  has  not  learned  the  gramma- 
tical art,  yet  underftands  that  words  put  to- 
gether in  fuch  and  fuch  a  manner  expref& 
,,fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  j  but  by  what  rules 
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they  are  put  together,  fo  as  to  have  that 
meaniBg  and  no  other,  he  carrnot  explain. 

To  be  conrkicecP  how  gteat  and  difficnit 
a  work*  this  of  A^iftotle  is,  we   need  on- 
ly compare  what  he  ha§  faid  upon  the 
ibhjed,  with  the  account  which  is  given  of 
it  by  Mr  Locke  in  his  book  upon  the  Hu* 
-  .man  Undferftanding,  eftecmed  by  many  a 
ftandard  book  of  phibfophy.     All  that  he 
:-  lias  taken  the  trouble  to  let  us  know  upon 
"   the  fubjedi  is,  xhzxfticncey  or  what  is  the 
flrme  thing,  tmth^  is  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideasw 
But  he  has  not  told  us  in  what  manner  our 
ideaa  agree  or  difagree :  Neither  has  he  ta- 
:^  ken  the  trouble,  as  Ariftotle  has  done,  to 
f^analyfc  reafoning  into  Jimple  terms^  pro-- 
^  fofiti^fUj  and  Jylhgifms^  to  which  all  rea- 
f^  foning  of  every  kind  is  reducible,  not  know- 
^  ,ingi,.a8 1  fuppofe,  that  there  can  be  no  fcicnce 
^^  of  any  kind,  without  fl«fli^^.   He  has  noC 
£,.even  accurately  diftinguiflied  in  Propofi- 
^^ons  the  Predicate  from  the  Subjedl,  with- 
it  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  either 
i       f  propofitions  or  (y  llogifms  *.  Nay  he  goes 

*       •  Of  the  imperfefUons  and  defeats  of  Mr  Lockdi 
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£>  far  as  to  iky/  that  the,diyifipa  ipta^ 
bus  and  ipecics  is  an  ardfid^iiuvu^^ 
of  things,  which  we  malce  fiir  our  mon 
tafy  comprehenfion  of  thcMi^^t  aild  Aat 
therefore  ail  giturals  ait  lsreatnine«!ef  oor 
own  making,  having  nafoimdi^kni  ia  th^ 
nature  of  things  f.  AcoM^v^to  Uj^dCfp*- 
trinei  therefwe,  fdenee  or:itnith  bat^  •itt 
^  foundation  in  the  nature  ^^  ^llin^gii^:  |^ 
If  there  be  no  generid>|dfii^^^ 
diftin^on  of  genus  «ii4  i;4|Pt^'  ^^ 
IS    no  fyllogifin  or  ^^fiii^^  bi- 

caufe  ail  fyllogifm.  is  fboadift  upon  dik 
propofition,  that  the  genus  contains  the 
fpecies,  and  the  more  general  idea  ths 
iefs  general.  For  the  truth  of  the  fyllo- 
gifm hangs  upon  this  propofition.  That,  if 
one  idea  contains  the  whole  of  another  i- 
dea,  it  contains  every  part  of  that  other  i- 


loglc,  fee  what  I  have  faid,  V0L  i.  MetaphyC  lib.^. 
cap.  2.  p.  382.  and  foUofwhig, 

*  Eflay  on  Human  Underftandmg,  book  3.  cap.  5*  I 
fcft.  8. 

t  Ibid,  book  3.  cap.  3.  fe£t  1 1.  See  what  I  hafnl 
further  faid  of  Mr  Locke's  philofophy  in  voL  a.  p.  iSj^j 
of  Ant.  Metaphjf. 
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dea^  which  the  fchodmen  exprefs  in  this 
way :  ^od  H)erum  efi  dc  toto^  H)erum  eft  dc* 
omni.  Without  knowing  this,  however  much 
ai  man  ihay  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
a  fyllogifm,  he  can  give  no  reafon  for  his 
convidion.  To  prove  this  at  more  length, 
»nd  to  illuftrate  it  by  examples,  would  be 
t6  go  too  far  from  my  fubjeft.  I  will  there- 
fore only  add,  that,  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  progrefs  in  Nature  from  generals  to  par- 
oculars,  and  from  what  is  more  general  to 
what  is  lefs  general,  till  at  laft  we  come 
-^bwn  to  individuate  where  human  know*^ 
ledge  begins,  and  that  by  a  contrary  progrefs 
proceeding  from  individual  things  to  gene-» 
rals,  and  from  what  is  lefs  general  to  what  is 
more  general,  we  at  laft  afcend  to  that  u- 
ftiverfal  Being,  in  himfelf  comprehending 
whatever  cxifts  in  the  univerfe,  is  to  deny 
that  fundamental  principle  of  Theology — 
Itbat  all  things  are  in  GoJ,— not  adually 
indeed,  (for  that  cannot  be),  but  virtuallyy^ 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  fpecies  is  in 
the  genus  ^,  which  is  comained  in  the  ge^ 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fubjeA;i 
ytii  u  Mctaphyf,  lib»  5-  cap.  ti.  p.  480.   Seealfocap. 
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QOii  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  emft  with* 
out  It.  And  ihm  it  appears  that  the  pern* 
ciple»  of  Logic  lead  direiSIy  to  Theology, 
and  thati  if  we  deoy  that  g^turals  have  m 
exiftence  in  the  nature  of  thingS|  we  nmft 
depy  alfo  that  Diitj  ejtiils« 

The  next  work  of  Arlftotle  that  I  (haiJ 
meotioa  i$  his  Bialedic,  which^  m  I  have 
obferved,  he  fir  ft  dlftioguifhed  from  Logk, 
with  which  Plato  had  confouadcd  it*  h  was 
much  pradifed  by  the  fophifts  before  hi* 
time,  and  like  wife  both  by  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotlej^but  Ariftotle  made  an  art  of  it,  redu- 
cing it  to  certain  heads  or  Topici^  as  he  calls 
them,  of  which  he  has  treated  in  eight  bookSt 
Itisafpecies  of  reafoning  that  is  not  fcienti* 
fie,  fuch  a$  the  reafoning  which  is  the  fubjefl; 
of  his  books  of  Logic,  not  being  from  axiomi 
or  propofitions  demanftrated,but  frompro- 
pofitions  generally  believed  :o  be  ti;ue,  or  ad» 
mitted  to  be  true  by  thofe  with  whom  you 

4,  of  the  fame  bool:.  Who  would  defire  to  know  more 
of  the  fyllogifm  may  read  what  I  have  written  in  the 
prcfecc  to  voL  3,  of  Metaphyf*  p.  45,  et  fiq.  where  be 
will  alfo  find  it  proved  that  Ariftotle  is  not  tfie  Innnf 
tor  of  fo  wonderfai  an  art« 
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argue.  It  is  a  very  ufeftil  art,  both  in  com- 
mon converfation>  when  thofe  with  Virhoni 
you  converfe  are  not  learned  or  inftru(£ted 
in  the  principles  of  any  art  or  fcicnce,  and 
in  fpeaking  to  a  popular  aflembly.  It  h 
therefore  neceffarily  connedted  with  rhe- 
toric, which  muft  argue  not  from  princi- 
ples of  fcience,  which  the  hearers  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  underftand,  but  from  To- 
pics, fuch  as  thofe  chat  Ariftotle  hais  treat-^ 
cd  of.  I  will  fay  no  more  upbn  this  fub- 
jedt,  as  I  have  fpoken  of  it  pretty  fully  in 
the  firft  volume  of  my  Metaphyfics  ^.  I 
will  only  add,  that  Ariftotle  did  certainly 
not  mean  in  his  books  of  Dialedic  to  teach 
an  art  of  fophiftry,  a  thing  which  would 
have  been  altogether  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  but  only  to  enable  us  to  convincd 
thofe  who  do  not  underftand  any  art  or 
fcience,  but  whom,  on  many  occafions,  it 
may  bfr  ufeful  and  even  neccflary  to  con- 
vince. To  {how  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
teach  fophiftry,  he  has  added  to  his  work 
upon   dialedlic  a  book  dc  Sophifiicis  Elen^ 

•  Pt  405.  and  following. 

Vol.  V.  Z  z 
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chis^  in  which  he  has  taught  us  to  refute 
the  captious  arguments  of  the  fophifts. — 
And  thus  much  for  the  Logic  and  Dialefliic 
of  Ariftotle. 


As  lo  the  philofophy  of  morals,  Ariftotle 
has  beftowed  upon  it  four  treatifes ;  the 
Nicomacheia,  confifting  of  ten  books  |J 
2ffo,  What  is  called  the  Magna  Moralia,  of 
two  books ;  ^iio^  The  Eudemia,  of  feven 
books ;  and,  iajfy^  a  ihort  treatife,  entitled 
de  Virtutibus  et  Vitihy  which  contains  no- 
thing more  than  definitions  of  the  feveral 
virtues  and  the  oppofite  vices.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  an  a- 
bridgement,  very  Jhort  indeed,  of  what  had 
been  explained  at  great  length  in  the  pre* 
ceding  books.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  mention- 
ed is  the  fulleft  and  moft  complete^  the  o- 
thers  containing  Jittle  more  than  explana- 
tions, in  a  ftile  more  popular  and  diffufe, 
of  what  had  been  Ihortly  faid  in  the  Ni- 
comacheia. 

The  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  is,  1  think, 
as  complete  in  Morals  as  it  is  in  Logic  and 
Dialeaic  ; — fo  complete,  that  nothing-has 


I 


^ 
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been  added  to  it  in  modern  times,  though 
much  has  been  written  upon  the  {ub^eGt^ 
but  what  is  either  falfe  or  rrifling,  compa- 
red with  what  we  have  in  Ariftotle.  What 
differences  his  fyllem  from  that  of  Plato,  is, 
not  only  that  he  lays  down  dillindly  the 
leading  principle  of  morals,  viz.  the  to  xaAor, 
which  is  only  guided  and  directed  by  un- 
derftandingand  fcience,  whereas  Plato,  fol« 
lowing  Socrates,  has  made  Virtue  to  be  alto- 
gether fcience;  but  that  he  has  diftinguifhed, 
much  better  than  ]flato  has  done,  betwixt 
our  animal  and  intellectual  nature ; — ^a  (ji- 
ftindion,  upon  which  the  whole  philofophy 
of  man  depends.  Plato  has  taken  the  whole 
compound'  togetfier,  and  confidered  it  as 
making  only  one  Nature  and  one  Subftance, 
confifting  of  different  parts,  of  which  one 
is  the  Intelledlual,  another  thfe  Irafcible, 
^and   a  third  the   Concupifcent ;    whereas 
we  are  truly  compofed  of  two  Natures  or 
Subftances,  perfedtly  diftin£t  from  one  an- 
other, though  intimately  connefted  at  lead 
in  this  life,  viz.  the  Intelle^ual  nature  and 
the  Animal^  to  which  laft,  and  to  it, only, 
belong  the  Irafcible  and  the  Concupifcent ; 
bi|t,   according   to   Plato,  they  are  parts 
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of  the  whole  man,  without  diftinaioa  of 
the  two  different  fubftances  of  which  wc 
are  compofed,  Now^  Arlftotle  has  made 
this  fo  neceffary  diftiadion  :  He  has  told 
Uf,  that  it  IS  the  Nom^  or  intelle«3:ual  prio- 
ciple  in  us,  that  makes  us  men ;  that,  to 
live  according  to  it,  is  to  live  the  life  of  g 
man,  and  our  own  life,  as  he  expreffesit, 
not  the  life  of  another  animal  *• 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
this  fyftem  of  morals  enables  us  to  conceiYC 
that  great  myftery  of  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
the  do^Etrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  for,  if  , 
we  believe,  as  1  think  we  muft  do,  that  the* 
intelleciual  nature  may  be  united,  and  ac- 
tually is  uniied  in  us,  to  the  animal^  what 
ihould  hinder  us  to  believe  that  a  third 
nature  may  be  united  to  the  other  two? 
namely,  the  divine^  and  that  it  was  adual- 
ly  fo  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift.  And 
we  will  be  the  more  eafily  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve this,  if  we  agree  with  Ariftotle,  that 
the  human  intelleft  has  fomething  divine 
in  it,  GgioTgpov  Ti,  as  he  has  told  us  in  more    ' 

^  Nicomach,  lib.  9,  cap.  4.  ct  8. 5  lib.  10.  c^p.  7. 
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than  one  place  *  j  and  it  is  only  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  this  part  of  our  compofition  that 
we  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  be  made  after 
the  image  of  God.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  not  only  the  myftery  of  the  Tri- 
nity is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  an«^ 
tient  philofophy,  as  1  before  obfervedf,  but 
alfo  that  the  doftrine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  principles 
of  that  philofophy.  This  fliows  us  how 
much  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  contribute  to  ex- 
plain the  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
doftrines  of  the  Chriftian  Theology. 

It  is  from  Ariftotle's  [fyftem  of  Morals 
'  that  I  have  learned  that  the  only  good  of 
the  intelledlual  fubftance  in  us,  and  which 
only  entitles  us  to  the  appellation  of  men^ 
is  beauty.  So  that  what  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  a  violent  paradox,  that  the  pulchrum 
and  honejium  is  the  only  good  of  man,  is 
nothing  but  a  plain  truth,   neceflarily  re- 


*  See  one  paflage  in  lib.  De  Anima^  cap.  5.  Sec 
alfo  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  iiihjeft,  vol.  !• 
Metaphyf.  p.  139.  etfeq. 

t  P'  338.  of  this  vol.    . 
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fulling  from  the  right  underftandiog  of  the 
compofition  of  man  *. 

Thefe  works  of  Ariftotle  upon  Morals 
are  fo  compleat,  that  we  have  in  them  not 
only  every  thing  relating  to  the  Virtues, 
but  eveiy  thing  relating  to  human  felicity. 
And  particularly  upon  Friendfhip,  without 
which,  he  thinks,  there  can  be  no  compleat 
happinefs  in  human  life,  he  beftows  two 
entire  books  in  his  Nicomacheia,  befides 
feveral  chapters  in  his  other  moral  works ; 
and,  what  muft  appear  very  ftrange  at  firft 
fight,  he  makes  the  principle  of  it  to  be 
felf-love.     But  this  naturally  refults  from 
the  divifion  above  mentioned  of  our  com- 
pound   into   the   intelledual    and    animal 
life.     For  every  man,  who  has  worth  and 
goodnels  in  himfelf,  muft  of  neceffity  love 
himfelf,  that  is,  he  muft  love  his  intellec- 
tual part,  which  is  the  feat  of  worth  and 
goodnefs  ;    and,  as   his   intelledt   is    truly 
himfelf,  he  muft  therefore  love  himfelf: 
And  confequently,   as  worth  and  goodnefs 
are  the  objects  of  love,  he  muft  alfo  love 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  3;  3. 
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them  in  other  men,  and  that  is  Friend/hip. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  no  worth 
and  goodnefs  at  home,  where  all  our  feel- 
ings and  affeftions  muft  begin,  he  cannot 
have  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  what  worth  and 
goodnefs  are,  and  therefore  can  love  or  e- 
fteem  nobody,  not  even  himfelf.  It  is  for 
this  reafon,  as  he  obferves,  that  fuch  men 
are  conftantly  flying  from  themfelves,  and. 
fome  of  them,  he  fays,  go  out  of  life  to 
get  free  of  themfelves  *.  And  this  reafon- 
ing  of  Ariftotle  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the 
common  obfervation,  Thatthofe,  who  have 
no  worth  or  goodnefs  in  their  nature,  are 
incapable  of  friendfhip  ;  fo  that  Ariftotle 
has  done  no  more  than  give  the  reafon  for 
it. 

Thefe  books  upon  Morals  appear  to  me 
fo  valuable,  and  fo  neceflary  to  be  ftudied 
by  every  man  who  would  defire  to  be  in- 
ftru^led,  if  in  no  other  philofophy,  at  leaft 
in  the  philofophy  of  human  life,  that,  I 
think,  a  new  edition  ought  to  be  publifhed 


•  See  all  this  explained  at  great  length,  Nicom. 
lib.  8.  cap.  4.  et  8. 
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and  In  a  form  which  a  man  vm 

ibom  with  him.  This,  I  hope,  will  be 

<e  by  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford^  to  whom i 

learning  is  fo  much  obliged ;  and  ml 

I   edition   many  errors  in  the  text  willj 

^no       ibt  be  correded*     Some  of  thefe,  tl 

I   have  corrected  myfelf  upon  the^ 

in  of  t      edition  I  ufe ;  and  fever al  of 

"e        re£  I      nk  fo   certain,   thacl 

^  ^re  i"to"  be  received  into  the" 

Ha  ly  Stephen  and  Syl- 

ittTTf    jn  D:   nyfms   the    Halicainaf- 

f*-    To      efe  any  gentleman,  who  wili 

late  the  trouble  of  the  edition,   fhall  be 

welcome. 

As  man  was  deftined  by  God  and  Na- 
ture to  live  in  fociety,  and  as  no  man  can 
be  perfect iy  happy,  who  does  not  live  in 
a  well  conftituted  focietyj  the  antients 
thought  that  Morals  and  Politics  were 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience,  to  which 
ihey  gave  the  general  name  of  TrohiTmaty  di- 
ftinguifliing  the  other  branch  of  it  by  the 
name  of  'wfijxjh  w-hich  is  what  we  call  mo- 


*  P,  149.  and  150.  of  this  i^ol. 
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rah;  and  therefore  all  the  indent  philo- 
fophers,  who  have  written  upon  Morals» 
have  alfo  treated  of  Politics.     Plato,  as  we 
have  feen,  has  written  at  great  length  up- 
on the  fubjed ;  and  Ariftotle  has  begun, 
but  not  finiihed,  a  moft  valuable  work  up- 
on the  fubjed.     As  Ariftotle  was  not  a 
pradical  politician  or  ftatefman,  any  more 
than  Plato,  he  has  fupplied  that  defed,  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf  in  the  end  of  his  Nico^ 
macheia^  by  colleding  together  examples 
of  different  Polities  ;  fo  that  the  firft  part 
of  his  books  de  Republica  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  antient  hiftory  :  And,  had 
he  lived  to  finifti  the  work,  I   am  perfua- 
ded,  we  ftiould  have  had  from  him  a  fyf- 
tem  of  Polity  as  valuable  as  his  fyftem  of 
Morals.     From   what   we  have  of  it,  we 
are  fure  that  it  would  not  have  been  ro- 
mantic and  vifionary  like  that  of  Plato,  be- 
ing formed,   not  merely  from  notions  of 
bis  own,   but  from  the  pradice  and  expe- 
rience of  other  ftatcs,  which  Plato  does  not 
appear  to  have  attended  to. 

That  Ariftotle  might  leave  nothing  con- 
cerning human  life  unexamined,  we  havC; 
Vol.  V.  3  A 
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from  him  two  books  on  O^conomy*    The 
fate  of  thcfe  books  is  fmgular  enough  \  I 
they  were  traoflated  into  Latin  by  an  Ita- 
lian of  the  name  of  Aretine  ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal was  loft  after  it  was  tranflated,  whicfi 
has  happened,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  o- 
iher  Greek  books.     But  what   was  Kry 
fmgular  in  this  cafe,  the  traDflation  of  A- 
rctine  was  re-tranflated  by  one   Tu/canm^ 
likewife  an  Italian^  as  I  fuppofe,  into  Grcek^ 
and  very  good  Greek,  as  good  as  the  Greek 
cf  Strozxa,  who  has  given  us  a  fupplement 
in  that  language  to  Ariftotle's  books  of  Po- 
lity* ;-^fo  well  was  the  Greek  language  no| 
only  underftood,  but  written,  at  that  timc^ 
in  Italy,     In  Rome,  they  fay,  it  was  fpo- 
ken  even  by  the  ladies^  fo  much  it  was  tbei^ 
in  fafhion.  This  tranflation,  Tufcanus  fayt| 
he  made,  that  fo  valuable  a  work  might  not 
be  loft  to  Greece.   Of  this  he  inform^  us  ii^ 
the  advertifement  which  he  has  prefixed  tQ 
his  tranflation.-r-And  thus  much  for  the 
Moral  and  Political  works  of  Ariftotle. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Ariftotle's  N^r 
tural  Philofophy,  in  which  it  is  commonly 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  work  of  Strozza,  m 
tj^e  preface  to  the  ?d  vol.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p-  45. 
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thought  that  we  moderns  e:;ccel  him  oUt  o^ 
all  degree  of  comparifon^  But,  for  my 
part,  I  am  fo  dull,  that  I  cannot  find  in  a«- 
ny  modern  book  upon  the  fubjed  of  Na« 
ture  any  thing  that  I  call  Philofophy.  I  find^ 
indeed,  a  great  coUedtion  of  fadts  of  Natu- 
ral Hiftory  j — more,  certainly,  than  werd 
known  to  Ariftotle  or  any  anticnt  philofo- 
pher  J  which  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
the  world  being  fo  much  older,  and  of  fd 
much  more  being  difcovered,  both  of  thd 
heavens  and  the  earth,  than  was  known  twd 
thoufand  years  ago.  I  find  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
geometry  and  mechatiics^  meafuring,  com- 
puting,'and  calculating.  But  that  is  not  what 
I  call  philofophy,  which,  according  to  my 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  the  fcience  of  the  caufeS 
and  principles  of  things ;  for  the  explanation 
of  which,  it  defines,  divides,  and  fubdivideSj 
performing  what  Cicero  calls  Rem  nniver^ 
Jhm  tribuere  in  partes^  laienieni  eicplicari 
dejmiendo.  Now,  I  cannot  fo  much  as  learii 
from  our  books  of  Natural  Philofophy 
what  Nature  is,  Which  I  ihotild  neVer  have 
known  if  I  had  hot  ftudied  Ariftotle :  Nor 
ihould  1,  without  him,  have  been  able  to 
make  the  diftindtion  betwixt  God  and  Na- 
ture }  fo  that  I  could  tiot  have  imdcrftood 
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thefc  words  whicTi  are  in   every  body'i 
mouth ;  neitlier  ftiould  I  have  known  how^ 
to  diftinguifh  Nature  from  Man  *.     It  is 
by   Ariftotle  that   I  have  been  taught  chc 
difference  betwixt   things  dmine  and  fuh- 
Unary  things  : — That  thefe  aie  conftantlj 
changing,   but   not  without  rule  or  certain 
dcterniination  j  for   the  change   is  always 
from  one  certain  flate  to  another :-^That 
things  exift  lioih  in  capacity  and  aifuality ; 
and  that  the  progrefii  from  the  one  to  the 
nthcr,  is  what  \ve  call  motion^  which,  there- 
fore, is  ibmething  more  than  capacity  and 
lefs  than  aBualiiy  f.     On  the  other  handi 
things  divine  are  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and   all   the  produftions  of  the  firft  Caufe 
are  from  all  eternity  as  well  as  their  Au- 
thor ;  whereas  on  this  earth    the   caufes 

*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metapliyf.  p.  360.  in  the  note. 

t  See  what  I  have  (aid  upon  the  fubjcft  of  Metim 
in  vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf,  cap.  3.  where  1  have 
fhown  that  Ariftotle's  definition  is  taken  from  a  mod 
comprehcnfive  view  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  bx 
from  defer ving  the  cenfure  of  Mr  Locke,  who  calls  it 
an  exquifite  piece  0/  Jargon^  knowing  no  more  of  it  than 
what  is  to  be  learned  from  a  barbarous  Latin  tranilation« 


^ 
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producing  ire  always  prior  in  order  of 
time.  And  here  again  we  have  explained 
to  us  a  fundamental  doflrine  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  "that  the  Son  was  begotten  from  all  e- 
ternity  of  the  Father  ;-^a  doftrine  not  to 
be  conceived,  and  confequently  not  to  be 
believed,  by  a  man  who  has  not  raifed  his 
thoughts,  by  the  affiftance  of  antient  philo- 
fophy,  from  generation  and  produdion  of 
beings  temporary  here  on  earth,  to  the  pro- 
dudion  of  caufes  divine  and  eternal.  Such 
a  produdion  cannot  be  conceived  in  things 
corporeal^  which  are  in  a  conftant  viciffi- 
tude  of  generation  and  corruption,  and 
therefore  have  no  permanent  exiftence. 
But  in  things  intelledlual,  fuch  as  the  Tlie- 
orems  of  fcience,  it  is  eafily  conceived ;  for 
there  what  proceeds  from  the  caufe  is  coe- 
val with  the  caufe,  and  both  are  eternal. 
Thus  the  corrollary  of  any  propofition, 
though  derived  from  the  propofition  as  its 
caufe,  is  as  much  an  eternal  truth  as  the 
propofition.  Lajily^  From  Ariftotle  we 
learn,  that,  as  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
fo  (he  leaves  nothing  undone  that  is  proper 
to  be  done.  Thus  we  are  taught  to  look 
for  the  final  caufes  of  every  thing,  which 
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are  rcjcded  by  our  modern  Naturalifts  m 
improper  to  be  inquired  into,  but^  without 
the  knowledge  of  which j  we  cannot  hav^ 
that  idea  we  ought  to  have  of  the  wifdon 
and  goodneffi  of  God  ;  which  to  know^  il 
the  clfief  end  of  philofophf , 

And  not  only  have  we  no  philofophy  oi 
Nature,  but,  as  often  aa  we  have  attempt^ 
ed  to  philofophife  upon  the  fubjedlj  we 
have  fallen  into  grofs  errors,  tending  di* 
re£Hy  to  Material ifm  and  Atherfm.  This, 
1  think,  I  have  ftiown  to  be  the  cafe  of  Si: 
Ifaac  Newton*s  philofophy  (not  to  men- 
lion  any  other)  concerning  motion^  the 
grand  agent  in  all  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture, and  which  if  we  fuppofe  to  go  on 
without  mind,  by  a  n/is  infita^  or  power 
eflential  to  matter^  there  is  an  end  of 
Theifm*     * 

Thus,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  have 
no  philofophy  of  Nature  ;  fo  that,  if  we 


*  Sec  a  diflcrtation  on  the  Newtonian  PhilofopEyp 
annexed  to  ^oL  i .  of  Ant-  MecaphjA  \  alfo  the  £fe 
kft  chapters  of  vol.  2*  of  that  work,  aod  the  fijftap* 
pendix  to  voL  3* 
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Iiave  a  mind  to  be  natural  philofophers, 
we  muft  ftudy  Ariftotle's  eight  books  of 
eL7Cfocc7^ts  (pu(7ixai,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
latin,  aufcuhatianes  phyjtcac^  in  which  all 
the  general  principles  of  phyfics  are  laid 
^own  and  all  the  proper  definitions  and 
divifions  are  given.  We  learn  there  what 
body  is,  which  is  the  fubjefl:  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ;  that  it  confifts  of  matter  and 
Jcrm^  matter  being  that  which  is  not  ap- 
prehended by  the  fenfe,  as  body  is,  but  in-^ 
to  which  all  bodies  are  ultimately  refolva« 
ble,  not  into  the  four  elements  only,  be- 
yond which  our  philofophy  does  not  go. 
He  has  alfo  informed  us  in  thefe  books 
vrhat  motion  is,  the  grand  agent  in  all  na- 
tural operations,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  which  no  man  can  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  philofopher.  And  yet  it  is  furpri- 
fing,  that,  in  the  many  volumes  that  have 
been  written  in  modern  times,  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  a  definition  given  of  motion : 
.Andall,thatourphilofophersatprefentfeem 
(ojknow  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  change  of  place. 
But  this  is  only  telling  us  the  eftedt  of  mo- 
tion, not  what  Motion  is,  which  produces 
that  efied;  and  befides  it  is  only  the  ef- 
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fed  of  one  kind  of  Motion*    This  appean 
to  me  the  more  furprifing,  that  the  onl 
thing,  we  have  like  fcience  in  our  natun 
philofophyi  is  meafuring  and   computin 
Motion »  and  demon ftrating  the  laws  b 
which  it  is  carried  on.     Now   it  muft  ap 
pear  very  ft  range  that  we  fliould  not  know 
what  this  fubjeft  of  fo  much  fcience  is,  li 
thefe  books,  too,  Ariftotle  examines  (cu 
ral  curious  qneftions,  as,  Whether  Mofioa 
be  eternal  ?  or,  in  other  words,  Whether 
the  material  world  is  not  the  eternal  pro- 
duction of  an  eternal  caufe;  alfo,  Whether 
there  be  not  of  necefiity  a  firft  mover? 
What  time  is  ?  Whether  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  vacuum  ?  and  fever al  other  que- 
ftions  of  great  importance  and  curiofity; 
And   his  Phyfics  conclude  with  fome  ob- 
fervations   upon   the  nature    of   the  firft 
Mover,  which  are  a  pioper  conclufioii  of 
his   Phyfics,  and  llkewife   a  proper  tran* 
fit  ion  to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  in  the  or- 
der of  teaching  follow  his   Phyfics,  and 
from  thence  have  their  name. 

All  thefe  are  cjueftions  which  cannot  k 
determined  by  faSs  or  experiments,  by 
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computation  and  calculatiooi  which  make 
the  whole  of  our  prefent  philofophy  of  fia* 
ture ;  and  yet,  I  think,  no  man  will  deny, 
that  they  are  neceflary  to  be  known  by  c- 
▼ery  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  natural 
philofopher. 

As  to  fads  of  Natural  Hiftory,  fleiihcf 
are  thefe  wanting  in  Ariftotle  j  for,  befidcs 
•  the  fadts  mentioned  in  different  parts  of 
his  works  upon  Nature,  which  are  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  there  is  a^ 
great  work  of  his  entirely  upon  the  fubjed; 
of  natural  hiftory  }  I  mean  his  hiftory  of 
Animals,  which,  I  think,  is  the  moft  valu- 
able part  of  natural  hiftory,  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  hiftory  of  minerals  of  vege- 
tables, and  tending  more  than  any  thing 
here  on  earth,  to  fhow  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  in  directing  animals,  of 
fo  many  different  fpecies,  by  that  principle 
in  them  we  call  inftind,  to  do  unerringly 
what  tends  to  the  prcfervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies# 
This  hiftory  he  was  enabled  by  his  pupil, 
Alexander,  to  make  very  compleat ;  and  I 

Vol.  V.  3  B 
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doubt  whether  we  have  yet^  with  all  out 
boaibed  difcoveries»  any  thing  of  the  kin 
more  complcat ;  and  I  am  furc  we  have  no 
thing  of  the  kind  better  arranged  and  di 
gefted.  But  he  has  not,  like  the  moderns^ 
confounded  the  hiftory  of  Nature  with  the 
philofophy  of  Nature,  but  treated  of  them 
in  different  works  j — of  the  Hiftory,  in  the 
woik  juft  mentioned,  and  of  the  Philofo- 
phy, in  his  ccKpM^f  ^s  f  u^^iKai,  where  we  hare 
only  faSs  mentioned  that  were  neceflary 
for  the  argument,  I  thiak,  therefore,  that 
the  fchoolmen  were  not  miftaken,  whm 
they  faid,  that,  in  natural  philofophy,  Ari- 
ft 0 tie  was  i'aifjLDfiQif  that  is^/omeibing  man 
than  maiu  Plato,  they  faid,  was  6gio>,  oc 
dminej  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  The 
ology  which  he  brought  from  Egypt  with 
him,  and  which,  as  it  contains  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity^  is  the  reafon  why  St 
Auguftioe  fays,  as  I  have  obferved,  p,  345. 
that  his  philofophy  is  very  little  different 
from  the  Chriftian  Theology,  and  why  Cel 
fus,  the  antagonift  of  Origen,  maintains  that 
Jefus  Chrlft  muft  have  read  the  works  of  Pla 
to^.   And  the  doftrUie  of  Ideas,  which,  I  gm^ 

*  St  Aiiguft.  torn,   u  p.'748i  ct  7J0.5  torn*  a 
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perfuadedjcame  from  the  fame  country,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  dodtrine  alfo  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  I  hold  to  be  alfo  a  part  of  the 
Theology  of  Plato,  and  very  much  conned- 
ed  with  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  as,  I 
think,  I  fhall  be  able  to  fhow  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  philofophical  works,  that  with 
which  he  concludes  his  philofophy, — his 
Metaphyfics ;  upon  which  I  fhall  be  very 
fhort  here,  as  1  have  treated  of  them  fo 
fully  in  no  lefs  than  three  volumes  in  quar- 
to, 

.   The  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  is  the  fcience  . 
of  Principles,  which  explains  and  demon- 
ftrates,  not  only  its  own  principles,  but  the 

p.  58.  et  337. ;  torn.  3.  p.  36.  of  the  Bcnediaine  edi- 
tion ;  and  Origcn  contra  Celfum  Fib.  6.  See  concern- 
ing the  Platonic  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  2.  where  it  is  fliown, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  belief  of  the  philofophers  of 
Egypt,  but  of  all  the  Greek  philofophers  of  later  time?, 
and  pf  the  Stoics  in  more  antient  times,  as  appears 
ftoxq  a  parage  of  Senpca,  quoted  in  p.  339*  of  this 
volume,  where  I  have  fhown  that  it  is  at  this  day  a 
do£trine  of  the  Bramins  in  India. 
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piiociples  of  all  other  fcienceg.  It  is  there* 
fore  very  properly  called  xhtfrji  phihf§m[ 
pby^  and  is  dignified  by  Ariftotle  with  thi 
name  of  jatp/*;  whereas  to  the  other  bran* 
ches  of  philofophy  he  gives  only  the  com* 
moQ  oamc  of  Philofophy. 

Every  particular  fcience  has  cerula 
bounds  and  limit&i  beyond  which  it  does 
not  go.  It  can  demonftrate  every  thing 
helonglng  to  the  fcience  from  the  princip/e* 
of  the  fcience  ufelf :  But  to  demonftrate  thefe. 
principles  would  be  to  go  out  of  the  fcierxe 
and  all  fciences  by  that  means  would  b 
run  up  to  a  fcience  more  general  and  pe 
fe<aiy  different  from  the  particular  Icience, 
It  was  therefore  very  proper  that  a  fcience 
ih6uld  be  fet  apart  for  demonftr^ting  the 
principles  of  all  fciences;  and  that  fcience 
is  Mctaphyficst  which,  therefore,  may  be 
called  tbe/cicnce  ^fciences. 

The  flrbngcft  example  of  this,  geotpc* 
try  afbrds ;  which  I  infifl;  the  more  upoOi 
that,  I  think,  it  is  the  only  thing  deferviog 
the  name  of  fcience  now  left  among  us  fince 
we  have  loft  the  antient  philofophy.  W9 
have,  of  the  dements  of  geometry,  an  «?- 
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celleot  fyilem  by  an  ancient  geometer,  £u« 
did.  In  tbefe  elements  we  {hould  expedl 
to  find  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  fcience ; 
but  fo  far  from  that,  we  do  not  fo  much 
as  learn  from  Euclid  what  the  fubje£t  of 
Geometry  is ;  for  he  has  not  told  us  that  it 
is  magnitude^  neither  has  he  let  us  know 
what  the  higher  ji'f^u^^r  is,  viz*  ^antity:  So 
that  for  any  thing  we  learn  from  bim^  we 
are  not  able  to  diitinguiib  'the  fubjed;  of 
geometry,  which  is  fuautity  continwus^  or 
magnitude  from  the  lubjed  of  Number^ 
which  is  quantity  defcr€te\  and,  confequent- 
ly,  we  are  not  able  to  diftinguifh  accurate^ 
ly  and  fcientifically  from  one  another 
the  two  fciences  of  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, of  both  which  Euclid  has  treated^ 
Even  where  he  has  defined  things,  his  defi<* 
nitions  are  not  intelligible  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  firft  philofophy;  fuch 
are  his  definitions  of  a  Point,  a  Line,  and 
a  Superficies :  And  fome  things  he  has  not 
at  all  defined,  though  he  fpeaks  of  them 
fo  much,  fuch  as  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Depth.  *  All  this  I  have  explained  at  more 
length  in  the  firil  volume  of  Antient  Me- 
taphyfics^  book  5.  chap.  8.  to  which  I  re- 
fen    Nor  do  I  blame  Euclid  for  not  e?:* 
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plaining  thefe  things  philofophically,  but 
referring  us  to  common  fenfe  and  obferva- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  I  praife  him  for 
not  running  his  fcience  up  to  Metaphyfics, 
and  fo  confounding  it  with  another  fcience 
quite  different. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  firft  fcience 
which  Ariftotle  treats  of,  and  which  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  fcience, 
namely,  Logic^  or  the  Science  of  what 
fcience  and  demonftration  is.  That  there 
can  be  no  demonftration  or  fcience  of  any 
kind  v^ithout  definition,  every  man,  who 
has  learned  any  fcience,  though  it  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  elements  of  geome- 
try, muft  know.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  compleat  definition,  un- 
lefs  we  can  go  up  to  the  higheft  genus, 
that  is,  to  the  Category.  As  in  the  exam- 
ple I  have  given  from  geometry,  though  I 
know  that  the  fubje(3:  of  geometry  is  mag- 
nitude^ unlcfs  I  can  afcend  to  the  category 
o^  quantity y  and  can  difcover  that  magnitude 
is  a  fpecies  of  quantity^  I  cannot  perfedly 
know  what  magnitude  is.  The  fame  is 
the  cafe  of  the  definition  of  Man;  if  I  know 
only  that  he  is  an  animal,  and  cannot  af- 
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cend  from  animal  to  the  category  of  fuh^^ 
Jiance^  I  do  not  know  perfedly  what  Man 
is.  But  thefe  higher  genera  are  not  the 
fubje£i:  of  any  particular  fcience  ;  and 
therefore  Ariftotle,  though  he  has  thought 
it  a  neceffary  preliminary  to  his  Logic,  in 
which  he  was  to  treat  of  Demonftration,  to 
give  a  fliort  account  of  the  Catagories,  he 
has  thought  proper  to.  explain  them  more 
fully  in  his  Metaphyfics. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  Natural  Philo- 
fophy.  Body  is  the  fubjedb  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  But  the  natural  philofopher  does 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  explain  to  us  what 
body  is,  any  more  than  Euclid  thinks  it  ne- 
ceffary to  tell  us  what  the  fubjefl:  of  geo- 
metfy  is,  viz.  magnitude.  Both  the  phi- 
lofopher and  geometer  refer  us  to  com- 
mon fenfe  and  obfervation  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things.  The  natural  philo- 
fopher indeed  tells  us,  that  all  bodies  are 
compofed  of  matter  and  form,  which  are 
therefore  the  elements  of  that  fcience.  But 
we  are  not  much  the  wifer  for  that,  unlefs 
he  had  informed  us  what  matter  and  what 
form  was  ;  but  for  this  we  are  referred  to 
the  firft  philofophy,  which,  as  it  follows,.- 
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in  ArJftotlc's  order  of  teaching,  immediate* 
ly  after  Phyfica,  is  called  Metaphyfict»  and 
ii  very  properly  pUced  after  ait  the  fciencei 
of  which  Arillocle  treats,  and  made  the 
cooclufion  of  hb  whole  philolbphy.  j 

Of  Metaphyfie*  Theology  if  a  part,  and 
the  fublimeft  part,  being  the  fammic  of  all 
philofophy,  which  exalts  us  above  all  things 
on  this  earth  and  all  thtngt  vifible,  and 
brings  ns  as  near,  as  we  can  come  in  this 
ftate  of  our  exiftencc,  to  that  Being  who  is 
above  all  Being*;,  and  even  Being  itfelf  *,  and 
of  wliom  we  can  have  no  conception  but  by 
his  attributes  of  all- 'wifi  and  all-powerful^ 
and  particularly  all  good,  by  which  epi- 
thet Plato  defigns  him,  calling  htm  the 
TO  aya^Qv^  Or  the  Good*  From  him  have 
proceeded  all  things  that  cxlft,  and  from  all 
eternity  j  for  with  him  there  ia  no  order 
of  time,  or  firft  and  laft  ;  but  there  is  an 
order  of  dignity  and  preference,  which 
muft  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  all  things  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Divinity,  iadircrimioatdy 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  ^viri^^vrwf,  the  epithet 
which  PliUo  gives  to  the  Supreme  Bekig. 
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and  promifcuoufly,  v?ithout  rank  or  fub- 
ordination.  There  is  therefbre  a  regUlat 
proceffion  from  the  Supreme  Deity ;  jirjl^ 
of  Intelligence,  by  which  all  things  are 
made,  and  without  which,  as  bur  Scripture 
tells  us,  nothing,  that  is  rnade,  was  made  } 
next^  Of  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Aniihationi 
without  which  Creation  would  have  been 
altogether  an  inanimate  mafs.— From  thefe 
two  principles  proceed  all  the  Intelligettcej^ 
and  all  the  life  and  adion  in  the  univerfe. 

This  is  the  Theology  of  Plato,  fd  con- 
formable, as  I  have  obferved,  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  Theology*  That  Plato  learned  it  in 
Egypt,  t  have  little  doubt ;  but,  whether 
it  was  revealed  there,  as  it  certainly  was 
to  the  Apoftles,  or  whether  the  pHefts  did 
not  difcovcr  it  as  a  truth  of  philofophy^ 
which  \  think  it  is,  it  Woiild  be  improper 
here  to  inquire. 

But,  though  thfe  Theoibgy  of  Ariftotltf 
be  not  fo  fublime  or  fo  comprehenlive  as 
that  of  Plato,  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  ^ 
pure  fyftem  of  Theifm  ;  for  he  has  demon- 

Vol.  V.  3  G 
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ftraicd,  that  there  mud  be  a  firft  mover^ 
who  IS  the  Author  of  mQiion^  by  which 
all  the  bufinefs  of  Nature  and  the  material 
world  is  carried  on.  This  Being  is  eternal, 
immaterial,  indivifible,  immoveable  him- 
felf,  though  the  caufe  of  all  the  motion  id 
the  univcrfe  i 


Stabilifqtie  maoensi  dat  cunfla  moverl^ 
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as  BoethluSj  ^^f  Ccn/alaiioni  Philofopbica^ 
has  well  exprefled  it.  He  proves  alfo  that 
this  Being  is  one^  and  not  many  ;  fo  that 
we  have  in  Ariftotle  that  moft  important 
article  of  out*  faith  eftabliihed,  that  there 
is  but  one  God.  This  Being  he  defcribes  as 
moft  perfedly  happy  in  himfelf,  and  per- 
petually fo,  without  change,  or  (hadow  of 
change  j  for  he  is  pure  intelligence,  ener- 
gizing upon  obje£ts  of  intelligence,  which 
are  all  within  himfelf:  Whereas  the  ob- 
jeds  upon  which  our  intelligence,  and 
that  of  inferior  minds,  operate,  are  all  from 
without,  and  brought  into  the  humaii  mind 
by  a  tedious  and  difficult  procefs,  welt 
known  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind  *.     In  ftiort, 

♦  See   Arijot.  Metapk.  lib.    14.  cap.  7.;   and  the 
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according  to  Afifiotle,  the  happiaefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being  confifts  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  ihtelledual  world  which  is 
within  himfelf.  And  what,  according  to 
this  philofophy,  makes  man  the  happieft, 
and  brings  him  the  neareft,  that  is  poffible 
in  this  life,  to  the  Deity,  is  a  life  of  theory 
and  contemplation,  by  which  he  enjoys  as 
much  of  the  contemplation  of  that  intel^ 
ledual  world  as  his  faculties  can  attain  to 
in  this  life ;  and  when  in  another  life  his 
faculties  are  ejal^irged,  fo  as  to  be  ?hip  to 
comprehend  more  of  that  world,  thea  he 
is  faid  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  *• 


Nicomacheia^  lib.  lo.  cap.  3*    See  alfo  the  laft  chapters 
of  his  Ph^cs. 

*  Ariftotle,  in  defcribing  this  contemplative  or 
theoretical  life,  as  he  calls  it,  makes  a  diftindtion  be- 
twixt the  Ndt>j,  or  Intelligence^  the  Nflnrci',  or  thefuh* 
jeB  upon  which  Intelligence  operates^  and  the  Najj^^j, 
or  the  aBual  aperati^n  or  energy  of  the  Novf  upon  thtfe 
fubje&s*  (See  the  laft  chapter  of  his  Metaphyfics.) 
All  thefe  three  are  at  once  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  for 
there  is  there  no  ^tytf^t? ;  but  all  is  tn^yttct.  And  the 
fubjeAs  of  that  m^yutt  are,  as  I  have  faid,  all  within 
the  Divine  mind ;  whereas  in  the  htlman  mind  they 
arc  all  three  diftindt  j  for,  .in  the  fir  ft  place,  there  is 
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So  far,  therefore,  I  thinlc  the  Theologf 
of  Ariftotle  is  irreptehenfible  ;  but  it  api 
pears  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  federal  capi^ 
tal  points  :  The  fir  ft  is,  that  I  do  not  fin^ 
in  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  Ariftotl* 
(for  I  hold  the  tieatife  dc  Mundo  not  to  b< 
his)  the  Providence  of  God,  extending 
both  over  the  natural  world  and  the  ac^ 
tions  of  men,  afTerted ;  And  all,  I  can  leard 


oar  N*tftf,  which  is  no  more  than  Intelligence  i»  sup* 
^u^  or  pQtiniiaiiy,  But  this  power  is  not,  hot  canno 
be  in  our  prefent  ftatc  always  a£%ually  cxertecL  Thi 
K«t»^if ,  thcreforcj  which  is  the  tn^rgy  of  Nst?,  we  can 
not  always  enjoy  ;  and  the  obje£b  of  the  N«tff  we  hay 
to  feek,  as  I  have  obferyed^  from  abroad  ;  and  whe 
in  that  way  we  have  brought  them  into  our  mindi 
they  are  not  always  prefent  there ;  and  fometimes  cat 
not  be  brought  to  us  by  recolledUon,  being  loft  by  ol 
livion.  And  even  when  we  have  them  in  our  mindi 
we  muft  compare  them  together  by  that  operation  < 
our  mind  which  is  called  Ai«v0i«,  without  which  op< 
ration  we  can  have  no  fcience  nor  knowledge  of  ao 
value.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  fpch  diftinflions^  whic 
to  many  of  my  readers  will,  I  know,  appear  very  friv( 
lous,  that  Ariftotle  has  enabled  us  to  rife  as  much : 
our  faculties  will  permit,  to  the  contemplation  of  ti 
firft  Being,  and  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  his  Intelligen( 
and  our  own,  and  confequently  betwixt  the  happinc 
which  he  enjoys  and  that  «which  the  greateft  philofi 
pher,  and  moft  perfecH:  man  among  us^  can  enjoy. 


\ 
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concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  from  Ari- 
ftotle,  is,  that  he  has  fet  this  machine  of 
the  Univerfe  a-going,  and  continues  to 
move  it ;  for  I  do  not  underftand  that  he 
maintains,  as  Sir  liaac  Newton  does,  that 
body  once  fet  in  motion  goes  on  of  itfelf 
by  a  vis  injita.  But  I  cannot  find  in  Ari-r 
ftotle  that  he  does  any  thing  elfe  befides 
moving  the  firft  fphere,  or  fphere  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  upon  which  all  the  other  move^^ 
roents  in  the  material  world,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  depend.  The  God,  therefore, 
of  Ariftotle,  as  he  has  defcribed  him  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  thp  loth  book  of  the  NicQ^ 
macheia^  is  little  better  than  a  theoretic  phi<« 
lofopher  of  the  inoft  exalted  kind  :  For  he 
has  there  faid,  towards  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, in  exprefs  words,  that  the  Deity  docs 
not  at  all  ad  or  operate,  fo  that  his  whole 
life  confifts  of  Theory  and  Contempla- 
tion *.     And  there  is  a  paffage  in  his  Me- 


♦  After  enumerating  the  feveral  aftivc  virtues  of 
men,  fuch  as  Juftice,  Bravery,  and  Temperance,  and 
fhowing  that  it  is  impoffible  that  God  can  pradlife  any 
of  thefc,  and  yet  that  he  docs  not  fleep  like  Endymc* 
OQ,  he  adds  :   Tj*  J$  ^^JT*  tau  7^«rrf/y   «^|ipii«*iF«,   St<  5f 


raphyJics»  lib,  14.  cap.  7.  where  he  mak« 
the  only  difference  betwixt  the  Supreac 
Being  and  fuch  a  Philofopher  to  be,  tbs 
the  Deity  always  enjoys  fuch  a  cor 
icmplative  life  ;  whereas  the  Philofopht 
can  only  enjoy  it  at  times.  He  adds>  iii 
deedf  further  in  the  fame  chapter^  that  h 
enjoyment  of  this  contemplative  life  h  m 
only  more  conftant  than  ours,  but  greatei 
bccaufe,  no  doubt,  the  fubjeds  of  his  con 
templation  are  much  higher*  The  Goc 
therefore,  of  Ariftotle,  if  we  except  th 
bufmefs  of  moving,  may  be  confidered  i 
an  Epicurean  God,  who  is  wrapt  up  i 
the  enjoyment  of  himfelfj  without  takin 
any  concern  about  human  affairs  j  for  i 
Lucretius  has  defcribed  the  nature  of  tt 
Deity  ; 

Ipfa  fuis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  mdiga  noftri. 

And  again,  *         -     -• 

Sen^ot^  ^  rebus  Doflris,  fejunftaque  looge^ 

i 

0UV  iUfiytih  ftmitM^tiT4Tt  hsi^t^*preti ^w^nTiKn  j^t  114, 
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'  If  Ariftotle  had  fuppofed,-  that  from  the 
firft  Being  there  had  proceeded  other  Be- 
ings, who  had  the  care  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  I  fhould  have  thought  his 
Theifm  in  this  refped:,  as  well  as  in  others, 
an  excellent  fyftem.  But  I  cannot  difco-* 
Yer  in  his  writings,  that  he  thought  there 
was  any  other  intelligence  in  the  univerfe, 
except  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  our  In- 
telligence, and  thofe  Intelligences,  which 
he  fuppofes  animate  the  Celeftial  Bodies, 
but  which  do  not  appear,  from  any  thing 
he  fays,  to  take  any  concern  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  nor  indeed  in  the  material 
world,  farther  than  to  communicate  Mo- 
tion to  it.  And,  in  the  end  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  14th  book  of  Metaphyfics, 
he  fays  very  plainly,  more  plainly  than  I 
fhould  have  fuppofed,  that  all  the  popular 
Gods,  who,  appearing  in  diflferent  fhapes, 
^ere  fuppofed  to  fuperintend  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  and  the  aflfairs  of  men, 
were  no  better  than  mere  fidions  invent- 
ed for  political   purpofes  *,   and  that  all 


*  This  makes  mc  not  wonder,  that  it  was  intended 
to  indiA  him  for  impiety ;  which  made  him  leave  A«^ 
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that  baa  come  down  to  us  from  aBtleoj 
times  upon  this  fubjefl  is,  that  the  Er( 
Subftanccs,  by  which  he  means  the  Su 
pre  me  Being  and  the  Minds  inhabiting  tb 
ftars,  are  Gods.  But  thefe  later  fiSioa 
of  Deities  he  feems  to  think  not  eyei 
ufeful  for  the  purpofe  intended  by  them 
and  accordingly  in  his  books  of  Polit] 
he  has  faid  very  little  of  religion,  onl; 
mentioning  it  twice,  as  I  remember,  bu 
\yilhout  faying  any  thing  more  of  it  thai 
that  there  fliould  be  pricfts  in  a  ftate,  am 
that  a  tyrant,  in  order  to  preferve  bis  au 
thority,  ought  to  appear  to  he  reltgiom 
How  different  in  this  refpe£l  the  Polity  c 


thctis,  and  retire  to  Chalets^  becaute  he  faid  he  won 
not  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Athenians  of  finni 
twice  agalnft  philofophy,  referring  to  their  condemi 
tion  of  Socrates.  But  Socrates  never  profefled  to  d 
believe  the  popular  religion :  He,  on  the  contra] 
pra^lifed  all  the  duties  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to 
his  followers ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  philofbph 
Whatever  his  private  opinion  may  be^  is  entitled  to  i 
any  thing  againft  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  p 
ticularly  againd  that  fundamental  article  of  the  religi 
of  all  countries, — the  Providence  of  God  over  all '. 
Works,  amd  particularly  the  a£Hons  of  men« 


i 
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Plato  is  from  tbat  of  Ariftotle^  is  needlefs 
cotobfervei 

Another  great  defe^,  I  find  in  the  The- 
ology  of  Ariftotle,  is,  that,  though  he  ac- 
counts for  the  movcfments  of  the  material 
world,  he  gives  no  account  of  its  produc- 
tion. This  it  was  the  more  neceflary  h6 
ihould  have  done^  that  he  makes  the  ma- 
terial world,  fuch  as  we  fee  it,  to  be  eternal; 
fo  that  according  to  his  philofophjr,  it  is 
coeternal  with  the  firfi  Being,  That  this 
may  be  confiftently  with  tjie  principles  of 
genuine  Theifm,  I  think,  is  evident,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  material  world  has  ah  ex- 
iftence  dependent  upon  the  firft  Caufe,  and 
is  a  produdion  from  all  eternity  of  that 
caufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fay  that 
the  fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity  is  a  Pro- 
duftion  of  the  firft  *.  But  Ariftotle  does 
not  fay  any  where,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
it  has  fuch  an  exiftence;  and  if  fd,  we  muft 
confider  the  Sovereign  Artift  toi  be  like  a 

•  See  what  more  1  have  faid  of  this  kind  cMf  |?i^ 
dufUon,  p.  384.  and  385. 

Vol.  V.  3D 
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human-  artift,  who  is  the  author  of  thi 
works  he  makes,  but  not  of  the  material 
of  thefe  works,  which  are  furniihed  hie 
by  Nature:  Whereas  genuine  Thcolog; 
teaches  us,  that  all  things  are  originally  froa 
God,  and  the  Matter  as  well  as  the  Form  o 
this  Univerfe ;  fo  that  he  is  not  only  the  fid 
Mover,  but  in  every  refpcfl  the  fir  ft  Caufeo 
all  things  in  the  Univerfe,  And  what  fur 
prifes  me  very  much  is,  that  Ariftotle  not  on 
ly  does  not  derive  Body  from  this  firftCaufe 
but  not  even  Mind»  neither  the  Intellec 
tual  Mind,  nor  the  Animal,  nor  the  Vege 
table,  nor  even  that  Mind,  which,  accor 
ding  to  his  philofophy,  animates  the  fub 
ftances  commonly  called  inanimate,  and  i 
what  he  calls  Nature^  producing  all  th 
movements  of  thofe  bodies.  Now,  thoug 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  conceiving  ho^ 
from  an  incorporeal  fubftance  a  corpore? 
ihould  be  produced ;  yet  there  can  be  non< 
I  think,  in  conceiving  the  emanation  or  pre 
ceffion  of  one  mind  from  another ;  a  thin 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  happens  daily  i 
the  common  generation  of  animals* 

Another  great  defe£t,  I  obferve  in  tl 
Theology  of  Ariftotle,  is,  that,  though  I 
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mukes  God  the  fir&  Mover,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Source  of  all  order  and  beau- 
ty in  the  Univerfe,  yet  he  gives .  no  ac- 
count at  all,  how  it  is  pojffible  to  conceive 
that  an  immaterial    Being   fhould   move 
Matter  or  Body  without  mixing  with  it. 
The  way  that  Body  moves  Body  is  by 
Pulfion,  Trufion,  or  Drawing.     Now  it  ia 
impoflible  to  conceive  that  Mind  ihould 
move  Body  in  that  way,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  except  by  animating  it,  that  is*  mix- 
ing and  being  incorporated  with  it ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  in  that  way  that  we  our- 
ielves  and  all  other  animals  are  moved  by 
Mind.     Now,   if  the  material  world  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  that 
way,  he  muft  of  necefEty  mix  with  it,  and 
be  moved  along  with  it,  as  Ariftotle  con- 
fefles  that  our  Minds  are  moved  along  with 
our  Bodies  :  Whereas  he  maintains  in  ex- 
prefs   terms,   that   the  Supreme   Being  is 
entirely  feparated  from  all  matter.     This 
is  a  difficulty  of  which,   as  Simplicius   in- 
fornvs  us  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Phy- 
fics,  p.  320.  Eudemus,  a  Peripatetic  Philo- 
fopher  of  later  times,  who   is   very  often 
quoted  by  Simplicius  with  great  applaufe,. 
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was  fenfible  ;  for  he  ftatcs  it  very  clearly 


but  gives  no  anfwer  to  it,  except  that  tb 
firft  Caufe  moves,  not  as  Body  moves  Bo- 
dy»  being  firft  moved  itfelf,  but  is  perfefl:* 
ly  at  reft*     But  this  is  no  more  than  re- 
peating the  doubt  and   difiiculty  withotit 
folving  it ;  for  the  queftion  recurs^  ho^ 
it  i$  poffible  to  conceive  Mind,  fupieme  oi 
fubordinate*  moving    Body,  vpithout  ani- 
mating it  and  being  moved  along  with  it 
Now  Ariftotle  maintains,  that  the  Supreme 
Mind  is  not  only  immaterial,  but  immovet 
able  and  unchangeable  in  every  refpe£b 
The  only  folution,  therefore,  of  the  diffi* 
culty  is,  that  the  Supreme  Mind  movef 
Bodies,  not  immediately,  but  by  the  in- 
tervention of  other  Minds,  fuch  as  the  A- 
nimal,  the  Vegetable,  and  that  which  ] 
call  the  Elemental  Mind,  and  v^hich  Ari- 
ftotle calls  Naturf. 

The  laft  defefl:  I  obferve  in  Ariftotle'i 
Theology,  is,  that  he  makes  the  Supreme 
Being  to  move  only  the  grand  fphere  oi 
the  fixed  ftars,  which,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle's  philofophy,  was  the  boundary  o; 
the   Univerfe,  and   inclofed   every   thing 
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therein  contained.  Now  this  fphere,  ac« 
cording  to  Ariftotle,  is  only  moved  imme- 
diately by  the  firft  Mover  ;  and  all  the  o- 
ther  bodies  in  this  Univerfe,  and  particu- 
larly the  planets,  have  motion  communi- 
cated to  them  from  this  great  circle^  which 
by  its  conftant  rotation  moves  them.  Now, 
how  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  that  this  mo- 
tion fhould  produce  all  the  other  motions 
pf  Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,  fo  various  and 
difierent  from  one  another  ?  And  particu- 
larly^  how  can  he  from  thence  account 
for  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  different 
prbits  and  different  times. 

The  Theology  of  Plato  and  of  our  Sa- 
pred  Books  is  liable  to  no  fuch  obje<^ions. 
According  to  Plato,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
above  all  things,  even  Intelligence  and  Be- 
ing itfelf ;  for  he  is  Wspoycrioj,  as  he  ex- 
prefles  it  j  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  of 
him,  but  that  he  is  fupremcly  Good.  Plato 
is  therefore  very  far  from  degrading  him 
to  a  mechanic,  by  employing  him  to  move 
any  Body,  even  that  which  Ariftotle  fup- 
pofes  to  inclofe  the  Univerfe.  But  from 
ihis  great  and  incomprehenfible  Being,  he 
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derives  other  Beings  which  we  can  com 
prchend>  and  particularly  the  two  gran 
principles  ;  frji^  Intel  ligencCj  by  which  a 
things  are  made  and  arranged  ia  the  wa 
we  fee  them;  hnA%/e€ondly^  Life  or  Aoioia 
tion,  by  which  every  thing  in  Nature  i 
moved  :  And  this  is  not  only  the  do6cim 
of  Plato,  but  that  of  our  Sacred  Book 
Thefe  two  great  principles  arc  not  on) 
immaterial,  but  entirely  feparated  from  a 
matter,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Being  froj 
whom  they  proceed*  But  from  ihem  a; 
derived  all  the  feveral  InteHigences  in  %\ 
Univerfe,  and  all  thofe  various  mini 
which  give  animation  and  motion  to  tl 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  all  fobllanc 
of  every  kind  which  we  fee  in  motio 
and  by  which  the  bufinefs  of  Nature 
carried  on. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  more  furprifing,  tl 
Ariftotle  fhould  not  have  adopted  this  p] 
lofophy  of  his  matter  Plato,-  as  he  ev( 
where,  in  his  Phyfics,  acknowledges  tl 
there  is  a  principle  of  life  and  animati 
not  only  in  animals  and  vegetables,  but 
all  natural  fubflances,  and  which  he  ho 


> 
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to  be  fo  eflential  to  the  eonftitution  of  c- 
very  natural  body,  that  he  calls  it,  as  I  have 
obfenred*,  Nature  i{^^,  and  makes  it  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  motipn  of  all  bodies 
here  below.  By  thefe  principles  in  the  feveral 
bodies,  guided  and  condudied  by  the  Su» 
jpreme  Deity,  (or  rather  by  the  two  Divine 
Beings  above  mentioned,  which  I  confidet 
s  as  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  being  of  the 
fame  nature  and  fubftance),  is  all  the  bu« 
finefs  of  Nature  carried  on  with  that  order 
attd  regularity,  which  even  to  a  common 
obferver  muft  appear  moft  wonderful.  This 
order  and  regularity,  by  which  every  thing 
is  conducted  in  the  heft  manner  poffible,  is 
every  where  acknowledged  by  Ariftotle, 
and  particularly  in  the  7th  and  9th  chapi- 
ters of  his  Metaphyfics.  And  it  is  a  maxim 
of  his,  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
nor  omits  any  thing  that  is  neceflary  to 
be  done :  And  he  fays;  that,  if  we  can 
difcover  what  is  neceflary  or  proper  to 
be  done  in  any  inftance,  we  are  fure  that 
Nature  has  done  it.  Ariftotle,  therefore, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  refpeds,  is  a 

♦  Page  394. 
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genulae  Theift. .  And  the  only  fault  w 
can  find  with  his  Theology,  with  regai 
to  the  natural  world,  is^  that  he  doi 
not  fufficiently  explain  how  it  is  produ 
ced  ;  and,  as  to  the  moral  world,  1  thin 
his  philofophy  is  alfo  defective  in  th 
refpeS,  that  he  docs  not  fuppofe  ibt 
the  affairs  of  men  are  fuperintended  b 
Intelligences  fuperior  to  man,  but  fuboi 
dinate  to  the  grand  principle  of  IntelJi 
gence,  who  has  committed  to  them  th 
care  of  particular  nations,  and  even  fam' 
lies  and  individuals,  and  which  therefoi 
were  wordiipped  by  the  antients  as  Gods 
but  in  thefe  Gods,  it  is  evident,  from  tl 
paflage  above  quoted,  that  Ariftotle  d 
not  believe.  And  yet,  if  the  Supreme  B 
ing  be  fuch  a  God  as  Ariftotle  has  defci 
bed  him  to  be,  wholly  employed  in  tl 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  himfel 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thii 
as  Providence  with  refpe(3;  to  the  moi 
world,  but  the  affairs  of  men  muft  go  < 
without  any  fuperintendjence  or  diredi( 
of  fuperior  powers* 

Thefe  are  my  objections  to  the  The 
logy  of  Ariftotle,  to  which  I  (hould 


•) 
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glad  to  fee  a  gopd  anfwer  by  any  maa 
more  learned  in  his  philofophy  than  I  am, 
as  I  have  the  highefl:  opinion  of  him  as  a 
philofopher,  and  indeed  it  is  from  him 
chiefly  that  I  have  learned  what  I  knpw 
of  philofophy.  I  have  read  a  book  very 
rare,  and  known  to  very  few,  written  by 
one  who  calls  himfelf  Fortunius  Licetus, 
a  Genoefe,  printed  in  the  year  1645,  ^^" 
titled,  De  Pietate  jdriftotelis  erga  Deum 
et  Homines.  But,  though  he  has  fatisfied 
me  perfedly  as  tp  many  objedions  made 
to  the  Piety  of  Ariftotle,  yet  he  has  not 
anfwered,  at  leaft  to  my  fatisfaQion,  thofe 
I  have  ftated.  The  reft  of  the  Metaphy- 
fics,  in  which  he  explains  the  principles  of 
all  things  and  of  all  fciences,  I  approve  of 
extremely  ;  and  I  maintain  that  no  man 
can  perfedly  under ftand  the  principles  of 
any  fcience  without  ftudying  the  l^leta- 
phyfics  of  Ariftotle.  His  fyftem  of  Logic 
is  the  greateft  work,  of  fcience  that  ever 
was  performed  by  one  man,  if  it  be  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  not  rather,  as  I  think 
it  is,  the  work  of  a  fucceffion  of  men  for 
many  ages  in  the  parent  country  of  fcience, 
VoL.V,  3  li 
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^I  mean  Egypt*  As  we  cannot,  wiihoui 
the  ftudy  of  the  MetaphyficSj  underftani 
the  principles  of  any  one  fcience,  fo  m 
cannot  otherwife,  than  by  the  ftudy  of  li| 
LogiC|  know  even  what  fcience  is.  Hit 
fyftera  of  Morals  is  the  beft  in  theory,  am 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  practicable  thi 
ever  was  written,  and,  1  think,  I  may  ven- 
ture  to  add,  that  ever  will  be  written,  h 
his  hooks  upon  Phyfics,  and  no  where  ell^ 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  contained  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  natural  philofophy,  whici 
is  there  made  a  fcience  of,  but  not  in  aoj 
modern  books  upon  the  fubjeS,  And,  as 
to  fafts  of  natural  hiftory,  as  far  as  the) 
were  known  in  his  time,  they  are  ver] 
fully  and  accurately  recorded,  particular!] 
in  his  hiftory  of  animals.  His  writings 
too,  upon  the  popular  arts  of  poetry  ant 
Thetoric,  are  as  excellent  of  the  kind  ai 
what  he  has  written  upon  philofophy.  Foi 
-  my  own  part,  I  am  not  alhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge,  that,  if  I  had  not  read  the  Po- 
ctics  of  Ariftoile,  though  it  be  little  bette 
than  a  mutilated  fragment,  I  fliould  no 
have  known  what  poetry  was,  but  fliouh 
have  confounded  it,  as  moft  people  do^  wit! 
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verfification,  fplendid  didion^  and  fine  fen^ 
timents:  And^  notwithftanding  all  thatha^ 
been  written  upon  Rhetoric,  both  in  antient 
and  modern  times,  I  hefitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce that  Ariftotle's  three  boo^ks  upon  the 
fubje£t  are  the  beft  fyftem  of  the  art  extant; 
Whatever  defedt,  therefore,  or  errors  there 
may  be  in  his  Theology^in  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  to  be  fo  well  informed  as 
Plato  was,  who,  by  his  travels  into  Egypt^ 
or  by  fome  Pythagorean  books  that  may 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  but  which  Ari- 
ftotle  never  faw,  did  certainly  learn  the 
Chriftian  Theology,  I  think  we  may  eafilf 
pardon,  in  confideration  of  the  very  great 
merit  of  the  reft  of  his  philofophy^  and  of 
his  writings  upon  the  Arts.  And  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  he  would  have  been  more  full 
and  accurate  in  his  Theology,  if  he  had 
not  fpent  fo  much  time  and  thought  up- 
on his  difputations  with  Plato  concerning 
Ideas,  which  he  fays  Plato  made  the  pdn- 
ciples  of  Nature,  and  of  all  things  in  this  U* 
nivcrfe;— with  the  Pythagoreans  concern- 
ing Numbers,  which,  he  fays,  they  made 
the  principles  of  all  things; — and  with  Em- 
pedeclesi  who,  he  fays,  made  Friendihip 
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and  Strife*  or  in  other  words,  conirarui^M 
the  caufcs  of  all  things.  Ariftotle  is  actual 
fed  by  his  own  Commentators,  as  I  havM 
elfewhere  obferved*,  of  having  mifreprefen-" 
ted  the  opinions  of  the  philofophers  before 
him,  in  Ofder  that  he  might  have  the€ 
pleafure  of  refuting  them.  And,  indeed^ 
however  much  I  may  admire  him  in  othei 
rcfpeds,  I  cannot  praife  his  candour,  at* 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  made  ufe  of 
n  work  of  Archytas,  the  Pythagorean,  up- 
on the  Categories,  and  did  little  more  than 
tranflate  it  from  Doric  into  Attic,  without 
fo  much  as  ever  mentioning  his  name  ia 
any  part  of  his  works,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber. As  to  the  opinions  he  mentions  of 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Empedocles,  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  things,  if  they 
were  truly  fuch  as  he  has  reprefentcd  them, 
they  were  not  worth  refuting;  for  to  make 
fuch  things  the  principles  and  firft  caufes 
of  all  things,  is  glaringly  abfurd.  Plato, 
no  doubt,  maintained  the  dodrine  of  Ideas, 
which,  he  faid,  were  incorporeal  fubftan- 
ces,  from  whence  he  derived  all  the  feve- 

*  Page  45.  of  the  preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaph* 
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ral  corporeal  fubftances  upon  the  earth. 
But  he  certainly  believed  that  there  was  a 
higher  principle  in  Nature,  and  firft  Caufe, 
of.  which  all  thefe  Ideas  were  a  proceflGion 
or  emanation,  as  the  feveral  individuals 
were  from  them.  Now  it  is  impoffible  to 
imagine  that  he  conceived  the  firft  Caufe, 
or  the  two  grand  principles  which  he  de- 
rived from  that  Gaufe,  to  be  mere  ideas. 
As  to  Pythagoras's  doflrine  of  Numbers,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  fpoke  in  parables, 
as  our  Saviour  chofe  to  do,  or  fymbolsy  as 
they  were  called,  which  were  underftood 
only  by  the  few  initiated  in  his  philofophy, 
but  by  the  many  were  thought  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.  Number,  however,  is  one  of 
the  fymbols  that  I  think  cafily  to  be  under- 
ftood by  thofe  who  have  ftudied  arithmetic 
as  a  fcience,  the  firft  fcience  taught  in  Py- 
thagoras's  fchool,  and  who,  therefore,  muft 
have  known  the  power  of  Numbers.  Now 
it  is  impoffible  that  Pythagoras  could  be- 
lieve that  Numbers  were  the  efficient  caufe 
of  the  Univerfe  j  far  lefs  could  he  believe 
that  they  were  the  material.  But  thqy  are 
truly  the  formal  caufe,  as  they  are  of  ev^ry 
thing  that  is  framed  and  conducted  by 
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order  and  method  :  And  I  think  Hotaci 
very  properly  applies  Numbers  to  a  vir- 
tuous and  regular  life,  where  he  fays^ 


Et  virrae  nymeroiquc  raodofque  cdifcere  vitac. 
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And  they  may  be  faid  alfo  to  be  the  finaj 
caufe  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe. 
as  it  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Deiiy, 
that  the  whole  of  e  fyftem  Ihould  be 
framed,  and   cc  rd  by   Number  siui. 

Meafure*  h  v  s  therefore  not  withoul 
reafon  that  the     (rthagoreans  faid, 


A^ii^m  Ti  %M*t'  iff'taifti* 


and  that  they  ufed  Numbers  for  the  fym* 
bols  of  all  things  divine  ;  as  they  are  the  I- 
deas  the  moft  abftraft  of  any  that  we  life 
denoting  nothing  more  than  exiftence  and 
order ;  fo  that  nothing  could  typify  more 
properly  the  tx  ovroas  ovto..  And  as  tc 
the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  that  all  thingi 
were  compofed  of  contrary  qualities,  theri 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  thing 
are  compounded  in  that  way,  and  that  tbi 
wifdom  of  the  Contriver  of  this  wonder- 
ful fyftem  appears  in  nothing  more  thai 
in  joining  together  oppolite  qualities  <k 
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things,  fo  as  to  make  them  all  contribute 
to  that  wonderful  rerum  concordia  difcors^ 
which  conftitutes  the  fyftem.  Nor  arc  thefe 
oppofite  qualities  unfitly  exprefled  by  the 
words,  Love,  and  Averfion  or  Strife  ;  for, 
befides  the  common  phenomenon  of  the 
loadftone  and  iron,  Chemiftry  exhibits  co 
us  many  bodies  which  approach  to  one 
another,  by  what  they  call  Elective  At- 
tradion,  and  others  that  repel  one  ano- 
ther. But  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  belie- 
ved thofe  qualities  of  fubftances  to  be  the 
firft  caufes,  or  the  caufe  of  caufes,  as  Ari- 
ftotle  expreffes  it,  by  which  every  thing 
in  the  Univerfc  was  produced.  They  are 
caufes  to  be  fure ;  but  they  are  only  the 
formal  caufes,  not  the  efficient,  any  more 
than  many  other  formal  caufes  of  things. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Ariftotle's  didadic 
writings,  it  mud,  I  think,  be  evident  to  e- 
very  body,  that  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per, if  not  ridiculous,  to  have  put  into  dia- 
logue his  fyftems  of  Logic,  Morals,  Phy- 
iics,  and  Metaphyfics,  The  Polity  of  Pla- 
to and  his  Laws  were  not,  f^s  I  have  bbfer- 
yed,  proper  fubjeds  for  dialogue,  though 
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s  gtven  to  each  of  them  a  fable,  Willi 

rhich  dialogue  is  no  better  than  a  cm 

in.     Even  what  Ariftotie  has  writtei 

El  the  popular  arts  of  Poetry  and  Rhoj 

k  is  better,  I  think,  as  it  is,  in  the  plai^ 

tie  ft  lie ;  which  ^  in  my  opiniooy  is  onl] 

ti  for  treating  fome  particular  pomls  oj 

fciei^c  r      for  a  fy  ftem  of  el  ther 

Ue  has  not»  like  PJa^ 
ith  the  philofophel 
tf  I  ihiok^  anfwers  a] 
og,  without  introdu 
cing  converfation^  andfpeafcers  of  diJereo 
charaders  and  opinions  ;  for  he  has  ftate 
almofl:  upon  every  fubjed  the  opinions  c 
the  philofophers  that  lived  before  him 
And  his  method  is,  as  he  profefle^,  to  ftat 
what  others  have  faid  upon  the  feveral  fub 
je£ls  before  him,  and  then  to  try  what  h 
can  do  better.  Thefe  opinions,  as  I  hav 
faid,  he  is  fufpeded  not  to  have  (lated  fail 
ly.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  he  refutes  them 
then  he  delivers  his  own  opioion  ;  aD( 
laftly,  he  ftates  and  anfwers  the  bbjedioi 
to  that  opinion.  ' 


tie  bas      [le  v 
the  purpofe  of  tea 


AH  t&fs  he  does  iq  at  fttle  Very  diBerent 
in  his  diffnrent  works.  MIthat  he  has  wljit«- 
ten  upon  Poetrj  is  in  a  ftile  i^ery  plain  and 
clear,  except  Where  the  text  is  defeaivtf' 
or  corrupted^  which  it  is  in  fo  many  places^ 
that  I  hold  it  to  be  little  better  than  a  mu- 
tilated fragment*  The  threes  books  upon 
Rhetoric  are  in  the  famtf  (lite ;  and  they 
have  come  down  to  us  correft  and  entire : 
And  both  they  and  the  Poetics^  I  think^ 
are  perfect  models  of  the  didadic  ftite.  t 
fay  the  fame  of  his  treatifes  upon  Morals^ 
and  of  his  books  upon  Polity.  His  books 
upon  Logic  are^  I  think,  as  clear  2I8  they 
could  well  be  upon  a  fubjefi  altogethef 
new,  and  unknown  to  his  Countrymen  | 
and  they  are  written  in  fuch  a  ftile,  that^ 
I  am  perfuaded,  he  intended  that  they 
fhould  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  did  not. 
attend  the  Lycaeum,  nor  had  not  heard 
his  lediures.  But  his  books  of  Phyfics  and 
Metaphyfics  are  in  a  ftile  perfedly  diffe- 
rent ;  and,  I  think,  his  letter  to  his  pupil, 
Alexander,  in  which  he  fays  he  has  pu* 
blilhed,  and  not  publifhed  them,  (fofj  fays 
he,  they  will  not  be  underftood,   except 

Vol.  V,  3  ]P 
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by  (hofe  that  have  heard  my  Ie£ture&)| 
will  apply  equally  to  both,  though  Plu-j 
tarcbt  in  his  life  of  AJe^apder,  applies  it^ 
OQly  to  the  Metaphyfics,  And|  indeed,  the 
ft  lie  is  fuchj  that,  if  there  had  not  come< 
dowa  to  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexao- 
driae  fchool,  who  have  laboured  fo  much» 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  commenting  up- 
an  thefe  writings,  fo  me  traditional  know** 
ledge  of  his  philofophy,  and|  befides  that^ 
fome  book^,  now  loft,  of  the  fucceflbrs  in 
his  fchool,  fuch  as  Theophraftus,  whofc 
book  upon  Fhyfics  is  often  quoted  by  one 
of  thefe  Commentators,  SimpUcius,  I  do 
not  think  they  could  have  made  them  in- 
telligible to  us. 

The  words  he  ufes  are  all  the  common 
words  of  the  language,  except  terms  of 
art,  which  he  defines ;  and  I  canRot  recol- 
lect aay  metaphorical  expreffion  he  ufes  in 
his  philofopfaical  writings,  unleis,  perhaps, 
it  be  fome  metaphor  which  is  commonly  u- 
fed  in  the  language  in  place  of  the  proper 
word.  The  compofition,  too,  is^  altogether 
without  figure,  unlefs  we  will  give  that 
name  to  tbofe  ellipies  which  are  fo  cooi-^ 


^ 
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mon  in  the  Attick  dialea.  But  the  diffi- 
culty in  hra  ftile  is  to  find  out  the  fenfe  ; 
for  it  all  confifts  of  propofitjons,  which,  he- 
fides  being  obfcurely  exprefled,  are  not 
fyllogifed  fo  that  one  can  readily  form 
an  argument  from  them.  And  I  obferve, 
that  the  great  bufinefs  of  his  jcommenta- 
tors,  fuch  as  Simplicius  and  Philoponus,  is 
to  compleat  the  fyllogifms  which  he  has 
left  imperfedt.  Thus,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  Phyfics,  Philoponus  has  obfer- 
ved  a  fyllogifmj  which  is  not  only  imper- 
fed  by  the  want  of  the  minor  propofition, 
(a  thing  very  common  in  all  reafpnings, 
being  what  they  call  an  enthymema),  but 
it  wants  alfo  the  conclufion^  in  place  of 
which  it  has  only  a  propofition  following 
from  the  conclufion.  And  this  being  the 
cafe,  I  dont  much  wonder,  that  a  Theolo- 
gian, who  calls^himfelf  Cornelius  a  Lapide^ 
quoted  by  an  author  'l  mentioned  before, 
Fortunius  Licetns^  calls  Ariftotle  carnifex 
ingeniorum^  ob  affeSlatam  obfcurttatem.  And 
indeed  there  is  nothing  but  the  moft  di- 
ligent ftudy,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
commentators  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool, 
that  can  make  him  intelligible  even  to  men 
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of  the  heft  uoderftanding*  I  do  not  thete- 
fore  wonder,  that  men,  who  value  them* 
fe!vcs  upon  beiag  good  Greek  and  Latin 
fcholars,  and,  having  read  fome  boots  of 
modern  philofophy,  are  vain  enough  to 
think  themfelves  philofophers,  (hould  not 
^pply  to  the  ftudy  of  his  phiIofophy>  con- 
pluding  that  what  they  do  not  underftand 
ji  unmielligible  nonfenfe* 


"i 


i3^ 


With  regard  to  the  ftile  of  his  comm^ 
tators,  as  the  Intention  of  their  writings  isj 
to  eiEpUin  what  is  obfcure  in  Ariftoile^ 
their  ftile  ought  to  be  very  plain,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  fo,  unlefs  where  either  the  MS^ 
18  faulty,  or  the  printed  edition,  which  is  the 
pnly  one  that  ever  was  piibliihed  of  thofe 
commentators;  for,  fince  they  were  print- 
ed, there  has  not  been  fuch  a  curiofity  a- 
bout  antient  philofopby  as  to  make  any 
demand  for  a  fecond  edition.  The  punc- 
tuation in  this  edition  is  generally  very 
bad,  and  fuch  as  will  flop  the  beft  Greel? 
fcholar,  and  bblige  him  to  read  the  paflagc 
pver  and  over  again.  And  there  are  fomcr 
times  fuch  errprs  in  the  words,  a^  m^I^e  9 
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riddle  of  the  fenfe  that  requires  an  (Edipus 
to  folve,  or  a  critic,  fuch  as  a  countryman 
of  mine  Was,  of  the  name  of  Scrymgeour, 
who  affifted  Harry  Stephen  in  collating 
Greek  MSS.  and  who,  he  fays,  ihowedtt 
fagacity  in  that  bufmefs,  which  looked  like 
divination.  But,  with  all  thefe  imperfec*- 
tions,  thofe  commentaries  mud  be  carefully 
^udied  ;  and  out  of  them,  and  of  the  text 
of  Ariftotle,  this  mod  valuable  philofophy 
jnua  be  dug  like  diamonds  out  of  a  mine. 

For  this  work  not  only  a  perfeQ;  know- 
ledge of  the  common  Greek  language  ie 
neceflary,  but  we  muft  know  alfo  the  lan- 
guage of  this  philofophy.  We  muft  there* 
fore  begin  with  the  very  elements  of  it, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
it  ufes.  Upon  this  fubje^k  there  is  an  ad* 
mirable  work  of  Porphyry,  who  was,  I 
think,  the  greateft  philofopher  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  which  he  entitles 
very  properly  gzjayojyw,  or  introduiiion: 
And  indeed  it  is  the  heft  introduction  to 
philofophy  that  ever  was  written,  though 
the  fubjefl;  of  it  may  appear  very  contemp- 
tible to  thofe  who  call  themfelves  philofo- 
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phcrs  in  this  age,  and  e^en  to  thofe  w 
profefs  only  to  be  fchoUrs  j  for  it  is  { 
explanation  of  five  words,  vix,  genus^Jj^ 
cies^  difference^  proper  or  peculiar^  and  i 
cidentaL  But  thefe  words  cxprels  all  t 
fcveral  relations  which  the  things  in  tl 
tiniverfe  have  to  one  another.  For  there 
nothing  that  has  not  to  one  or  more  thic 
the  relation  of  Genus  or  of  Species,  No 
there  can  be  no  genus  2^ndjpecies^  withi 
m  Difference  which  diftinguiftics  thcfpec 
from  the  genus.  Further,  things  belor 
ing  to  different  genufes  and  Jpeeiejes  ha 
certain  qualities  which  are  Peculiar 
thcms  and  diftinguifh  them  from  otl 
things  of  the  f^imt  genus  zxAfpecies.  Ai 
laftly,  they  have  qualities  which  they  nj 
have  or  not  have,  and  yet  continue  oft 
{sLvnc  genus  and  Jpecies J  and  which  thcS 
fore  are  common  to  things  of  other  { 
nufes  and  fpeciefes ;  and  thcfe  are  v< 
properly  called  Accidents^  as  being  appi 
priated  to  no  particular  clafs  of  thia 
Thefe  divifions  comprehend  all  the  fevd 
relations,  either  of  conformity  or  diftii 
tion,  in  which  the  things  of  this  univq 
Hand  to  t)ne  another  ;  and^  as  we  think 


^ 
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nothing  but  in  fyftenii  every  idea  we  fotm; 
beings  as  I  have  fhown*,  a  fyftem,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  proper  introdudlioa  ta 
philofophy  than  a  work  that  exhibits  to 
us,  in  a  fhorc  and  compreheqfive  view^ 
all  the  different  relations  which  the  infinite 
variety  of  things  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  have  to  one  another.  And  it  waa 
fthe  roore  proper  for  another  reafon,  that^ 
though  Ariftotle  has, very  accurately  de- 
fined the  terms  peculiar  to  his  own  philo- 
fophy^  yet  he  has  no  where^  as  I  remem- 
1>er,  defined  thefe  terms  <:ommoa  to  all 
philofophy. 

Ammonius  Hermeias,  a  great  philofo- 
pher  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool,  who  has 
written  an  excellent  commentary  upon 
Ariftotle's  book  of  Categories,  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  write  alfo  a  commen- 
tary upon  this  Introdu^ion  of  Porphyry, 
which  is  undoubtedly  very  much  connedi- 
.  ed  with  the  dodlrine  of  the  Categories : 
r  ^oVf  as  the  explanation  of  t\itjive  nvords 


^  Vot.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  107.  and  followiof. 
««ibSee  alfo  p.  85.  of  the  fame  volume^ 
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informs  us  of  the  fweral  rclatiom  m  mKu 
the  things  of  this  univerfe  ftand  to  one  m 
other,  fo  the  Categories  let  us  know  wh 
they  are  abfolutely  in  themfclves.  Of  tl 
work  I  have  fpoken  at  forae  length  elfi 
where  *t  and  have  fhown  that,  withoi 
the  knowledge  of  it,  there  can  be  no  pej 
fed  fcicDce,  bccaufe  there  can  be  no  pc: 
fe€k  definirion*  It  was  originally  the  woi 
of  Archytas,  a  Pythagorean  philofopht 
from  rvnom  Ariftotle  took  il,  only  chai 
gtng  The  title  of  it,  and,  I  think,  not  f 
the  better*  For  Archytas  entitled  it,  t 
Tmi  TrarTos,  or.  Of  the  ivhok  of  thing: 
and,  I  think,  very  properly,  as  it  takes 
the  whole  things  of  the  univerfe,  and 
the  beft  introduction  that  can  be  imag 
ned  to  fo  comprehenfive  a  fyftem  of  ph 
Joibphy  as  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  ai 
which  was  truly  an  univerfal  philofoph 
becaufe  it  was  the  philofophy  of  the  uc 
verfe ;  whereas  Ariftotle  has  made  it  oi 
ly  an  introduction  to  his  Logic,  which  I 
^lany  is  thought  not  to  be  philofophy 
all,  but  only  an  organic  art,  fubfervic 

•  VoL  I.  of  Ant*  Mctaphyf,  p.  3  if* 
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indeed  to  philofopbyj  and  which  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  highly  ufeful. 

If  this  Introdu£tion  of  Porphyry,  with  the 
commentary  of  Ammonius,  and  the  Cate- 
gories of  Ariftotle,  with  the  commentary 
both  of  Ammonius  and  Simplicius,  in 
which  kft  is  prefcrved  to  us  the  original 
work  of  ArchytaSi^  be  diligently  ftudied, 
they  will  not  only  make  us  mailers  of  the 
language  of  antient  philofophy,  but  they 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  its  comprehenfion  and 
univerfality,  which  is  not  to  be  got  in  any 
modern  book,  and  will  prepare  us  proper- 
ly for  the  ftudy  of  any  particular  branch 
of  it,  to  which  we  may  think  proper  to 
apply.  And  what  Ihould  encourage  every 
young  ftudcnt,  who  has  fpirit  and  refolii- 
tion  enough  to  venture  to  philofophife  in 
this  unfafhionable  way,  is,  that  the  Intro- 
dudion  of  Porphyry,  and  Ammonius's 
commentary  upon  it,  are  the  beft  printed 
books,  and  from  the  moft  corre£t  manu- 
fcripts,  of  all  that  has  beei\  written  upon 
Ariftotle  in  Greek ;  and  the  text  of  the  Ca- 
tegories  is   the  leaft  obfcure  of  all  Ari- 

Vol.  V.  3  G 
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ftotk's  philofophical  wrkiags  ;  and  wliaC 
obfcurity  may  be  in  it  is  fully  removed  by 
the  two  commentaries  upon  it,  which  are 
alfo  very  corredly  printed.  A  man,  there- 
fore, who  is  qualified  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  will  have  no  difficulty 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the  elements  of 
this  philofophy,  by  the  diligeot  ftudy  ol 
thefe  works*  , 

As  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to  revive  this 
antient  philofophy  in  Britain,  which  would 
do  us  fo  much  honour  as  a  learned  naciooj 
and  in  that  refped  diflinguifli  us  from  all 
the  other  rations  of  Europe,  among  whom 
this  philofophy  is  loft,  I  have  fubjoined  to 
what  I  have  here  iaid  of  it,  a  chapter  oi 
Queries,  tending  to  IhoWf  that,  without  it, 
we  cannot  underftand  the  principles  of  any 
one  art  or  fcience,  nor  comprehend  th^ 
iundamental  dodlrines  of  our  holy  religion, 
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CHAP.        IV. 


Queries  concerning  Philofophy. 


I .  AS  philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  Cau- 
JljL  fes,  it  is,  I  think,  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  know,  Whether  AriftotleV 
Dodrine  of  Caufes*,  upon  which  he  valued 
himfelf  fo  much,  be  true  ?  for,  if  it  can  be 
fliown  not  to  be  true,  I  think  it  will  go 
hear  to  put  down  his  whole  philofophy. 

2.  As  motion  is  the  great  agent  in  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  if  ic  can  be  fliown 
that  his  definition  of  motion  is  fuch  as  Mr 
Locke  has  reprefented  it,  viz.  the  mojl  ex^ 
quiftte  piece  of  jargon  that  ever  was  in^ 
n/ented  by  man^  it  will,   I  think,  ac  once 

♦  Sec  upon  the  doftrlnc  of  Cau/es^  vol.  2„  book  4t 
<;hap.  4.  of  Ant.  M^taphyf. 
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ptt  HI  end  lo  iiis  wlioJe  Fhil^of^j 

3.  Whether  there  be  not  thr«  db!n| 
coocgrnii^  motiofi  to  be  imjaired  iboat; 
iM.  Wbif  nodim  k,  coaGdered  id  kfdf  ? 
2A,  Whtt  U  the  caiifc  of  it  ?  jiw^  What 
k  the  died  of  it ;  mud  whether  thofc,  wha 
define  motion  bf  change  of  pUce,  tell  HI 
only  whiE  the  effeil  of  motion  is,  oot  whal 
meiim  ii/et/h  f 

4«  Is  it  not  proper  to  tnqmre^  whelbo 
that  great  principle  of  Ariflotle, that  all  Qatu* 
ral  bodies  are  conjpofcd  ofmatitr  ^nd Jbrm 
he  xvel!  founded  ?  For^  if  it  can  be  fhowr 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  that  propoiition 
the  antient  philofophy  of  Nature  has  n( 
foundation  upon  which  it  can  (land  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  eviden 
that  the  antients  have  laid  down  the  fid 
principles  of  ail  natural  knowledge  "f". 


•  On  the  fubjcft  of  Motion^  fee  voL   i.  of  An 
Metaphyf.  lib.  i.cap.  3. 

t  On  the  fubjcft  of  matter  zndform^  fee  ib.  book : 
^b«p.  ^. 


^ 
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5.  Tfa«  i»t!*raUy  Jeads  to  mqi»re,  w&«- 
ther  there  be  any  truth  In  the  Peripatetic 
notion  of  fubjlantial  forms  P  and  whether 
there  be  not  in  every  Natural  Body  a  cer- 
tain principle,  which  makes  that  Body  what 
it  is,  diftinguilhes  it  from  levery  other  Body, 
and  produces  all  its  movements  and  qua- 
lities of  every  kind  ?  and  next  to  inquire, 
what  that  thing  is,  whether  Mind  or  Body, 
whether  Material  or  Immaterial  *  ? 

6.  As  it  is  impoilible  that  any  man  can 
be  a  Natural  philofopher,  without  know- 
ing what  Nature  is,  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire. whether  Ariftoile's  defi- 
nition of  Nature  be  a  juft  one,  viz.  that  it 
is  a  Principle  of  Motion,  or  a  kind  of  Life, 
in  all  Natural  Bodies  t  ? 

7.  Whether  there  be  any  difference  be* 
twixt  God  and  Nature  ?  What  that  dMFe* 


*  Vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  book  2.  chap.  2. 

f  Sec  on  the  fubjcft  of  this  Principle,  lb.  p.  207. 
731.  and  232  5  and  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  324* 
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rcticc  is  ?    And   how  maa  differs  from 
both  "^  ?  4 

8.  Whether  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  wben  he 
wrote  his  Principia,  had  any  id^a  at  all  of 
Body  being  moved  by  Mind  ;  as  he  has 
no  where  mentioned  Mind  as  the  Motive 
Principle  of  Body  ?  Whether  this  be  not 
evident  from  the  different  accounts  he 
gives  of  the  caufe  of  A tt ration  or  Gravi- 
tation f  ?  AVhether  we  can  fuppofe,  that  the 
only  two  Motive  powers,  which  he  raen- 
ijons  in  the  beginning  of  his  Principia^  viz. 
the  vis  in/it  a  and  the  ms  impreffa^  are,  either 
of  them,  Mind  ?  or,  whether  it  be  not  evi- 
dent, that,  by  the  one,  he  meant  a  power 
inherent  in  Matter,  and  efTential  to  it ;  and, 
by  the  other,  a  force  external  applied  to 
Matter  by  Bodily  impulfe  ? 

9.  Whether  we  be  not  more  certain  of 
the  Motion  of  our  own  Bodies  by  Mind, 

*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  360. 

t  See  vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  324. — whqrc 
one  of  the  caufes  he  aiEgns  for  Gravitatioxr  is  a  m^/fiiww, 
'  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal^  impelling  the  Bodice 
fwiipming  in  it  towards  one  another^ 
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than  we  can  be  of  the  Motion  of  any  Bo- 
dy by  Body,  as  we  know  the  one  by  the 
moft  certain  of  all  knowledge,  Confciouf-- 
nefs,  and  the  other  only  by  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  which  is  often  fallacious  ?  Whe- 
ther Sir  Ifaac,  by  maintaining  that  his  own 
*  Motion,  and  the  Motion  of  other  animals, 
is  produced  by  a  mod  Subtile  Spirit,  which 
pervades  grofs  Bodies,  and  is  latent  in 
them  *,  does  not  rejedt  altogether  the  Mo- 
tion by  Mind,  and  maintain  that  all  the 
Bodies  in  this  our  Syftem,  the  terreftrial 
as  well  as  the  celeftial,  are  moved  by  ^- 
thers.  Fluids,  or  Subtile  Spirits,  or  that 
they  move  themfelves  ? 

10.  Whether  it  be  not  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary Pneumatophobia^  (to  ufe  an  expref- 
fion  of  Cudworth  f ),  refembling  the  difeafe 
called  Hydrophobia^  which  makes  a  man 
deny  that  his  own  Body  is  moved  by 
his  Mind  ? 

11.  Whether,  as  all  our  Ideas,  in  this 
ftate  of  our  exiftence,  arife  from  Senfa- 

♦  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
t  lb.  vol.  2.  p.  4^- 
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tions*  and*  as  Sit  Ifaac  fays,  tbat  our  Scfi4 
ikions,  as  well  as  o«ir  Volunujry  Motiotil| 
arc  produced  by  Stfbtile  Spirits  *,  wcold  il 
oot  be  compleatijig  the  Syftem  of  Matt* 
rialifm  to  maintain,  thai  our  Ideas  are  prc^ 
duccd  by  a  more  Subtile  Spirit  ftiU  ;  and 
then  there  will  be  in  us  neither  Animal 
nor  Int€ltedoal  Mind  ^  i 

12.  Whether  Sit  Waac's  fir  ft  Law  of  Mo3 
.lion,  by  which  Body  once  fet  in  Motion 
is  made  to  go  on  in  a  fttaight  line,  is  not 
true  only  of  Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe } 
And  whether  Motion  by  Mind  may  no! 
change  its  direction  in  every  inftanti  which 
Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe  cannot  do  ? 

I  J.  Whether^  to  fuppoft  that  Body  can 
of  itfelf^  and  by  a  power  inberem  in  it^ 
and  effential  to  it^  go  on  ia  a  certain  di- 
region,  and  with  an  uniform  v«locity»  bi 
not  abfolute  Materialifm  ? 

14,  Whether  we  cannot  readily  conceive 
all  the  Bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  be  moveii 
by  Mind,  without  having  rccourfe  to  a  wi 
injita  in  the  Bodies^  ^  ws  ceiOi^piitek^  di  w$ 


•  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  324. 
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centri/uga^  or  Others  apd  Subtile  Fluids^ 
which,  fuppofing  them  to  e:tift,  mu0:  be 
firft  moved  themfelves  before  they  caii 
move  any  other  bodies  ;  fo  that  the  que- 
fiion  ftili  remains,  What  riioves  them  ? 

1 5.  Whether  it  be'poflible  to  fuppofe ^  that 
either  Mind  or  Body  can  aft  where  they 
are  not  ?  and  whether,  when  Body  moves 
Body,  .it  muft  not  be  in  conta6k  with  the  Bo- 
dy it  moves,  either  immediately,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  Bodies  ? 

16.  Whether  it  be  poflible  thait  a  man 
of  common  fenfe,  not  to  ffieak  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  can  believe  that  it  is  the  Moori 
which  produces  the  Motion  of  the  Tides  ? 
And  whether  it  might  not  be  faid,  with 
as  much  reafon,  that  it  is  the  Motion  of 
the  Tides  that  produces  the  Motion  of  the 
Moon  ?  Whether  this  way  of  fpeaking,  fd 
unworthy  of  a  philofopher,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  confounding  two  things  quite 
different,  viz.  one  Body  moving  another, 
and  two  Bodies  being  moved  together 
with  a  certain  fympathy  or  conformity  of 

Vol.  V.  3  H 
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their  motions  to  one  another  ?  Of  this  Uft 
kind  is  the  Motion  of  the  Tides  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  ;  and 
of  this  kind  there  are  many  Motions  to  be 
fccn  on  earth,  fuch  as  the  Motion  of  the 
Loadftone  and  Iron^  and  the  various  at* 
Ira  (ft  ions  and  repultions  of  fmall  Bodies 
which  Cheraiftry  exhibits  *, 

1 7*  Whether,  as  Almighty  Wifdom  does 
nothing  fuperfloous  or  in  vain,  a  man  csia 
believe  in  God,  and  believe  at  the  lame 
time  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  ac- 
tually compounded  of  Projeftion  and  Gra- 
vitation, unlefs  he  can  demon  ft  rate  that  it 
is  impoilible  by  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  circular  or  elliptical  Motion  can  be 
fimple,  or  that,  if  it  were  fimple>  iixQ  phai^ 
mmena  could  not  be  accounted  forf  ?  And 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Sir  Ifaac  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pla- 
netary Motion  is  a  fimple  and  uncompound* 

I 

♦  Ant*  MetaphyC  vol,  a.  p.  ^jg,  &  401.  Other 
examples  might  be  giveti^  as  of  the  firings  of  mufical 
inftnimcnts,  which,  being  timed  in  a  certain  ratio  to 
one  another,  exhibit  wondcrfal  iympathetic  motions. 


f  VoL  3,  of  Ant-  Meraphyf  p,  304, 
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ed  Motion,  as  it  certainly  is,  but  that  he 
has  moft  ingenioufly  ahalyfeid  it  into  two 
Motions,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed  ♦  ? 

- 18.  Whether  there  be  not  a  difference 
in  the  nature  of  things  betwixt  that  fcience, 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  Celeftial  or 
other  Bodies  are  meafured  and  computed, 
and  that  fcience,  by  which  the  moving 
principle  in  thofe  Bodies  is  difcovered  ?*-•- 
Whether  the  one  fcience  does  not  belong 
to  Aftronomy,  Geometry,  or  Mechanics  ? 
And  whether  the  other  does  not  belong  to 
philofophy  ?  And  whether  a  man  may  not 
be  an  excellent  aftronomer,  geometer,^  or 
mechanic,  and  yet  not  a  philofopher,  and, 
confequently,  not  capable  of  determining 
what  is  the  moving  principle  in  Bodies  ? 

19.  Whether  a  man  can  be  faid  to  be 
truly  a  man  of  fcience,  who  does  not  know 
what  fcience  is?  And  whether  a  man  C2^n 

•  Vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  ji  2-— where  ij  is 
ih(yfra»  that  a  motion  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  fimpleft  of 
all  motions,  is  decompofed  and  analyfcd  into  two  other 
modtions,  for  the  purppfc  of  dcmoqftrating  certain  pror 
^leins. 
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learn  that  from  Loctc*s  book  upon  humm 
underftandtng,  where  he  tells  us ^  that  Truth 
is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa^ 
greement  of  our  Ideas  ^  without  being  inform- 
ed that  all  reafoning  confifts  of  Syllogifms, 
Propofitions,  and  Simple  Terms  ;  and  that^ 
after  analyfing  it  in  this  manner,  we  muft' 
begin  the  ftudy  of  it  with  that  into  whiclu 
it  is  ultimately  refolvable^  I  mean  Simplejj 
Terms,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  man,  whol 
flodies  language,  muft  begin  with  the  elc* 
mental  founds  of  it*.  | 

20.  Whether  there  can  be  any  fcience 
without  definition f  Whether  every  clefini- 
tion  muft  not  be  by  the  genus  and  fpe* 
(ific  difference  ?  Whether  to  know  a  thing 
perfectly,  we  muft  know  not  only  the^^- 
nus  to  which  it  immediately  belongs,  but 
alfo  the  remoter  ^^wwjr,  and  fo  on,  till  we 
come  up  to  the  \i\^t^  gems  of  all,  under 
which  the  thing  is  to  be  ranked  ?  And  if 
fo,  whether  the  dodrine  of  thofe  higheft 
gfnera^  contained  in  Ariftotle's  book  of 
Categories,  be  not  the  foundation  not  only 

^  Upon  this  fubjefVi  fee  vol.  i.  of  Ant,  Met^jiff: 
book  5.  chap.  2.  &  4. 
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of  Logic,  but  of  all  fcience ;  as,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Categories,  there  can 
\y6  no  perfeft  definition  *  ? 

21.  Whether  the  human  intelled,  in 
forming  its:  ideas,  does  not  apprehend  e*» 
very  thing  in  fyftem,  and  nothing  abfoluter 
ly  and  fimply  by  itfelf,  but  every  thing  re- 
latively to,other  things?  And  whether  this 
fdoes  not  lead  to  very  important  confe«- 
quences  in  philofophy,  as  it  tends  to  ihow 
that  we  are  by  nature  formed  for  the  con- 
templation  of  Order,  Regularity,  and  Beau* 

tyt? 

22.  Whether  a  fenfe  of  the  pule  brum 
^nd  honeftum  does  not  diftinguiih  a  man 
from  a  brute,  as  much,  or  more,  than  any 
thing  elfe  ?  And  whether  an  author^  fuch 
as  Mr  Paley,  who  denies  or  doubts  that  we 


*  Sec  upon  this  fubjeft  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  72. 
^  520.  2d  edit. — See  alfo  Ant.  Mciaphyf.  vol.  i. 
p.  317.  &  318. 

f  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  107.  &  io8. — 131.  & 
•^^2.    Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  342. 
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hare  any  fuch  feofet  does  not  in  effe£t  de^ 
oy  or  doubt  tlie  cxiftence  of  Man  ? 

23*  WhcttcT  Man  differs  from  a  hm\ 
not  tn  kind,  but  in  degree  ?  Whether  Locke, 
not  diftinguilhing  betwixt  fenfatlons  and 
ideas,  does  not  confouod  man  and  brute  I 
And  whether  he  mull  not  be  a  moft  wretch^ 
ed  philofopher,  who  cannot  diftinguiflii 
himfetf  accurately  and  fcientifically  fro 
a  brute  *  ? 


fraoi 
ockq 


44.  Whether  it  be  true,  aa  Mr  Locke 
fays,  that  we  can  have  no  perception  of  a* 
ny  kind  without  confcioufnefs  ?  And  whe-«' 
ther,  on  the  contrary,  confcioufnefs  he  not 
one  of  the  greateft  exertions  of  intelled,  by 
which  we  are  eflfentially  diftinguiihcd  from 
the  brutes  t  ? 

25*  Whether  Ideas,  abftra£k  Ideas^  and 
general  Ideas,  be  all  fynonymous  terms ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  parti- 


.  ♦  Sec,  upon  this  fubjcft,  Aj^Hadi*  to  vol.  3.  of 
^nt.  Metaphyf.  chap.  3.  p.  335. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  87.  &  88;. 
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cular  Idea  of  any  thitig  ?  Or  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  it  be  not  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive abftra£ted  or  general  ideas  without 
particular  ideas  *  ? 

26.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  idea 
which  muft  exift  in  particular  things  be- 
fore it  can  be  abftradled  or  generalized  i 
Can  it  be  any  thing  elfe  than  an  immate- 
rial principle,  which  animates  the  fub- 
ftance,  gives  it  its  form  and  motions,  and 
makes  it  what  it  is,  diflind  from  every 
thing  elfe  f  ? 

17.  Whether  thete  be  any  difference  be*- 
twixt  God  and  Nature  ?  And,  if  there  be, 
what  (hat  difference  is  :t^  ? 

28.  Whether  there  be  not  fuch  a  philo- 
fophy,  as  that  which  Ariftotle  calls  iht  frfi 
pbilqfophy^    becaufe  it  demonftraces    not 

♦  VoJ.  2.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  70,  71,  72,  7 J, 
769  79i  and  S5  \  and  vol.  3.  p.  341. 

f  Ibid.  voL  2«  p*  79* 

« 

X  ited^^  p.  36^. 
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only  its  owo  principles,  but  the  priadpli 
of  every  other  branch  of  philofophj,  as 
of  all  fciences  ?  And  whether  it  be  true,  whs 
both  Plato  and  Ariftotle  tell  us,  thai  evfi 
geometry,  %Thlch  i$  accounted  by  us  to  b 
the  moft  certain  of  all  fciences,  is  fo  fa 
fi'om  being  able  to  demon  ft  rate  ils  owi 
prtnciples,  that  it  cannot  fo  much  as 
form  us  what  its  fubjea,  viz*  magnitude^ 
And  accordingly  Euclid  has  not  attempteit 
to  define  magnitude,  nor  e?en  the  dimetll 
lions  of  it,  lengib^  breadth^  and  thkknefs  * 


)WI 

.1 


29.  Whether  It  be  poflible  to  cooceiT^ 

the  myftcry  of  the  Trinity,   or  to  believe 

A  .that  there  may  be  three  diftin£l  Perfons  0 

I  one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  and  that  tb 

-  ^  Son  was  begotten  from  all  eternity  of  th 

Father,  without  having  ftudied  that  phib 

fophy,  which,  as  it  is  defined  by  the  an 

lients,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  divio 

as  well  as  human t?  Whether,  without  be 

!ng  taught  by  the  aritient  philqfQphy,  am 

♦  P.  381.  of  this  volume.    . 

- ,  .       J  ^-    -  ~< 

t  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Pl^oi^iTIlC^g 
P*  373?  3^4^  and  385.  of  this  volume. 
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having  there  learned  to  diftinguifh  accti** 
rately  betwixt  the  intelledual  part  of  our 
own  compofition  and  the  animal,  we  can 
conceive  the  myftery  of  the  Incarnation^ 
and  underftand,  that,  as  in  us  the  Intel- 
ledual  Nature  is  added  to  the  Aniinal^  fd 
in  the  Perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was 
xia  impoffibility  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  divine  fliould  be  added  to  both  *  ? 
And,  laftly,  whether  it  be  poflible  to  be- 
lieve thefe  eflential  dodrines  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  if  we  cannot  conceive  them,  or  believtf 
the  poffibility  of  their  cxifting? 

30.  Whether  the  philofophy  of  the  Fini 
Arts  is  not  alfo  to  be  learned  in  the  fchool 
of  antiquity  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  only 
from  Ariftotle  that  we  can  learn  in  what 
fenfe  they  are  imitative  arts,  and  how  to  di* 
ftinguifti  a  copy  of  verfes,or  even  the  longeft 
and  moft  elaborate  didadtic  work  in  verfe^ 
adorned  with  the  moft  fplendid  didlion  and 
fineft  verfification,  fuch  aii  the  Oeofgics 

♦  Sed  p.  364;  of  this  volume. 

Vol.  V.  3  I 
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of  Virgil,  from  a  poem,  and  m  punting,  a 
portrait  from  a  pidurC)  and  in  general  the 
ideal  beauty  from  the  copy  of  any  thing 
adually  exifting. 

31.  Whether  there  be  not  even  in  Gram* 
mar  an  arc  and  a  fcience,  which  cannot 
without  philofophy  be  perfeAly  under- 
ftood  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  philofophy, 
and  antient  philofophy  only,  that  can  ex- 
plain diftindly  and  fcientifically  the  three 
great  arts  of  grammar.  Derivation,  Com- 
pofition,  and  Flexion,  by  which  millions 
of  words,  (they  fay  five  millions  in  Latin), 
are  fo  connefted  together  as  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  memory  and  readily  u- 
fed  * ;  and  how,  with  articulation  Melody 


*  Of  thefe  three  arts  I  have  treated  at  confiderabi? 
length  in  the  fccond  volume  of  this  work,  particular- 
ly in  chapters  8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  &  15.  ot 
book  I.  Of  thefe  three  I  holdjie^ion  to  be  the  great- 
eft  art,  and  which  faves  more  than  any  other  the  mul- 
tiplication of  words:  For,  by  the  fame  word,  with  forrit 
variation,  it  contrives  to  exprcfs  Numbers,  Perfou:, 
Genders,  Times,  Difpofitions  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the 
Relations  that  things  have  to  one  another.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  underftood  without  the  knowledge  of  an* 
ticnt  philofophy  ;  and,  accordingly,  npon   the  princi- 
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and  Rhythm  are  joined  in  the  antient  Ian- 
guages,>  fo  ta  to  make  altogether  the  moil 
wonderful  art  that  ever  was  invented  by 
man? 

'  To  conclude  this  philofophteal  cateehifm. 
—If  all  thefe  queftidns  can  be  anfwered  from 
the  philofophy  of  Mr  Locke,  Mr  David 
Hume,  or  Dt  Prieftley,  or  any  others  in 
modern  times,  fuch  asDes  Cartes  and  Leib- 
nitz, who  have  philofophifed  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  antients,  or  if  it  can  be 
fhown  that  they  are  trifling,  and  not  wor- 
thy of  anfwer,  then  I  will  allow  that  I 
have  fpent  my  time  very  ill,  and  be- 
fore me  Mr  Harris,  in  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  old  obfolete  philofophy  of  the 
antients,  which  the  great  difcoveries  of  the 


pies  of  that  phUofophy,  I  have  explained  it.  And, 
particularly,  I  have  given  a  philorophical  account  of 
the  Cafes  of  Nouns,  (perhaps  the  moft  artificial  thing 
in  language),  which  nobody  before  me  has  fo  much  as 
attempted  to  do.  This,  I  know,  makes  my  fecond  vo- 
lume but  little  read,  though  it  contain  more  of  the 
philofophy  of  language  than  any  of  the  other  volumes. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  know  no 
more  of  language  than  what  is  taught  in  our  fchools, 
or  even  in  our  univerfities. 
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modems  have  rendered  quite  ufelefs.  But^ 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  queftions  I  have 
propofed  are  of  fo  much  importance,  as  I 
think  they  are,  and  cannot  be  anfwered 
from  any  books  of  modem  philofophy,  it 
follows  of  neceflary  confequence,  that,  if  we 
will  not  ftudy  the  antient  philofophy,  wc 
cannot  be  philofophers,  not  even  complete 
fcholars  and  critics,  nor  indeed  learned  in 
the  principles  of  any  one  art  or  fcience,  and 
pot  fo  much  as  knowing  what  fcience  is, 
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CHAP.       V. 


^he  HalicarnaJ}iaii s  treattfe  of  Compofition 
is  conjined  to  the  found  of  the  Greek  tan-* 
guage. — In  this  a  great  'variety.^^Of 
the  njoiuels  in  Greek. — All  the  njoeal 
founds  pojftble^  in  that  language. ^That 
not  the  cafe  of  every  language. — How 
there  came  to  be  7  vowels  reckoned  by 
the  Greek  grammarians. — Of  the  variety 
qf  confonants  in  Greek  ; — the  fyllables 
confequently  very  various. — Of  the  Greek 
accents  upon  fyllgbles  ;—thefe  •  believed 
by  fome  not  to  exifi ; — proof  from  fail  qf 
their  exijlence. — Of  long  and  fhort  fyU 
tables  in  Greek  y^ome  long  fy liable s^ 
longer  than  others^  and  fome  fhort  fyU 
tables^  fhorter  than  others. -^T^he  Hali^ 
^arnafftatts  account  of  long  and  fhort ^Im 
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labks^  thai  is  of  the  rhythm  of  language^ 
more  difiinii  than  Cicero  s  account* — Of 
fyllables  ivords  are  made^  and  of  "words 
fentcncesi  with  all  the  varihtj  of  periods 
and  members  of  periods^ — Of  the  wonder- 
ful variety  and  beauty  of  the  compoftion 
in  Greek. — That  beauty  nuas  fill  great- 
er nvhen  Homer  ivrote^  and  ivhen  great* 
er  liberty  nx/ai  li/ed  ivith  ivords. — ^'he 
variety  of  arrangement^  vohich  the  fyn^ 
tax  of  the  Greek  language  permits^  adds 
vuonderfidly  to  the  beauty  of  found  in  the 
Greek  compqfition^  and  alfo  to  thefcfife,-^ 
Of  ivhat  is  called  the  natural  order  of 
vuords  ; — that  does  not  make  the  beauty 
of  compofition.*—Of  the  vomderful  beauty 
of  the  Orations  of  Demojlhenes  pronoun-- 
ced  by  himfelf. — Tvuo  things  required  to 
make  a  perfeSl flile  i^that  it  fhould  he 
both  beautiful  and  pleqfant. — Of  the  dif- 
ference betivixt  the  two. — Four  things 
required  to  make  a  ftile  both  beautiful  and 
pleafant^fofar  as  concerns  the  founds  viz. 
melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and  vuhdt  is 
decent  and  proper. — Of  each  of  thefe  in 
order* — The  Rhythm  much  infixed  upon; 
nr^e^famples  of  good  and  bad  rhythmr^ 
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jiyi  much  faid  upon  the  ro  wfeirov^  and 
illujlrattd  by  examples  from  Homer. -^Of 
the  Melody  of/pe^ch^ — how  diftingui/hed 
from  the  melody  of  mujic^ — not  reducible 
to  rules. — Of  the  three  different  charac^ 
ters^  the  auftere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle. — Examples  of  thefe  from  diffe-- 
rent  authors. -^Two  curious  problems  :— 
I  mo,  H01V  profe  is  to  be  made  like  to 
v^r/^.— 2do,  How  'uerfe  is  to  be  made 
like  to  profe.^^The  frjl  a  myfiery  in  his 
timcy — yet  to  be  concei'ued  e^uen  by  us. — 
Examples  from  Demofihenes.—This  can 
only  be  done  in  a  language  which  has  the 
rhythm  of  long  and fhort  fyllables  ;—not 
therefore  in  Engli/h^  except  the  diSlion  be 
poetical* — Of  making  profe  of'uerfe. — This 
explained  by  the  HalicamaJJtan  in  apaffage 
tranflated from  him. — Milton^ s  'uerfe  the 
perfection  of  that  file  in  Englifhi — Next 
to  Milton  s  is  that  of  Dr  Armflrong. — 
Mr  Popes  'uerfes  very  different.^-^Objec^ 
tions  to  Milton  s  verftfication  anpwered. 
— This  ivork  of  the  Halicarnafjian^  the 
mojl  elegant  compojition  in  the  dida^ic 
fiile.-^Many  errors  in  the  text  to  be  cor- 
refied. 
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ILL  conclude  my  obfervatioiis  upon 
ie  dtdadic  ftilCi  by  giving  an  accoi 
ji  rork  of  that  kiod^  which  I  think  ad- 
vt  At  j  and  it  is  the  more  proper  that  I 
lould  enlarge  upon  it,  that  the  fubjed  of 
it  is  ihe  fame  with  the  fubjefl  of  thcie  to* 
liimes,  namely^  Language,  The  work 
mean  is  that  Diamj  f«/^  ibe  Halicarmf^ 
Jian^  upon  the  compojitim  of  uucrds^  an  au- 
thor of  whom  I  hav  i  made  more  uf§  in 
this  work  fhan  of  any  other,  as  ind^d  I 
have  been  more  iaflruded  by  him  in  every 
thing  relating  to  flile  and  compoOtion  than 
by  all  the  other  authors  I  have  read  put  to- 
gether. This  work,  though  ir  be  catitled  Q^ 
Ccmpqfition  only,  yet  treats  likewife  of  the 
analyfis  of  language ;  and  indeed  it  is  im-' 
poffiUe  to  underftand  perfedly  any  com- 
pound of  any  kind^  witljout  knowiog  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

To  compofe  and  decompofe  adl  the  words 
of  the  Greek  language,  not  only  with  re- 
fped  to  the  found,  but  alfo  with  refped  to 
to  the  fenfe,  would  be  to  write  a  whde 
Greek  grammar ;  but  this  was  not  the  in« 
tention  of  the  Halicaraaffian :  He  meant 


i 


\ 
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only  to  confider  the  found  of  it  in  diffe* 
rent  kinds  of  writing,  whether  verfe  or 
profe.  And  even  this  is  a  great  work,  i£ 
we  confider  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the 
found  of  the  Greek  language. 

And,  firft,  as  to  the  letters,  or  elemen- 
tal founds,  (for  he  carries  his  analyfis  that 
far),  there  is  all  the  variety  that,  I  believe,  is 
poflible.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  the  Greeks 
have  all  the  five  vowels ;  and  thefe,  I  believe, 
are  all  the  founds  purely  vocal,  which  the 
human  mouth  can  utter.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  cafe  of  every  language,  as  I  have  taken 
occafion  elfewhere  to  obferve  * ;  and  even 
the  EngHfli  wants  the  found  of  one  vowel, 
fubftituting  in  place  of  it  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  grammarians  commqnly  reckon feven 
vowels  in  their  language;  but  two  of  them, 
viz.  the  n  and  the  oj  are  no  more  than  the 
e  and  the  0  marked  by  different  charadiers 
when  they  are  long  :  And  I  wifli,  for  my 
own  part,  as  I  never  made  a  profeffed  ftu- 
dy  of  fhort  and  long  fyllables^  that  they 
had  diftinguiflied  all  the  other  vowels  in  ihe 
fame  way ;  or,  what  I  fhould  have  liked  bet- 

^    •  Vol.  4.  of  tlii«  work,  p.  177.  and  following. 

Vol.  V.  3  K 
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tw,  though  it  woiiid  haw  occafioned  more 
writingpthat  they  had  diflmguUhed  the  long 
voweh  as  the  Latins  did  of  old,  by  writing 
them  double*.  But, as  it  h,  I  obferve,  that,  in 
prociounctug  the  Greek,  I  mark  the  quaa- 
tity  of  the  vowels  much  better  than  ia 
proiiounciag  the  Latin.  As  the  Latin  is  a 
very  antient  dialed  of  the  Greek,  I  think, 
it  i$  very  likely  that  the  Greeks  of  old 
marked  the  long  voweU  in  the  fame  way 
that  the  Latins  did,  and  their  long  0  or  tbek 
m  is  plainly  two  omurmu  joined  together. 
One  thing  ia  certain,  that  the  alphabet  of 
1 6  letters,  which  the  Greeks  got  from  the 
Phacnicians,  has  no  different  cbarafkers 
for  long  and  ihort  vowels.— -As  to  con- 
fonants,  the  Greeks  have  all  the  variety 
poflible  of  tbem^  liquid  and  mute^  labial^ 
palatal^  and  guttural^  afpirattd  and  foft^ 
and  a  middle  kind  betwixt  theie  two  t* 

Of  this  variety  of  elemental  fotmds  fyl- 
labks  are  compofedy  of  which  fome  muft, 
coafequently,  be  of  barfher,  fome  of  fofter, 

♦  VoL  ar.  p.  320. 

f  VgL  2.  p.  %%t.  «ul  Mowifig. 
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foundf  according  to  the  nature  of  the  let- 
tersy  which  compofe  chem*  And  there  k 
one  diftindion  of  fyilables  in  Greek,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  of  £u^ 
rope,  and  that  is  the  diftin£3:ion  which  the 
different  tones^  called  by  the  antient  gram- 
marians accents^  put  .upon  them,  make. 
This  is  fo  remote,  not  only  from  our  prac- 
tice, but  from  our  ideas  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  language,  that  there  are  fome  a*- 
mong  us,  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Greeks,  or  any  other  people,  fpoke  in  that 
way.  But,  if  they  have  not  Greek  learn- 
ing enough  to  underftaiid  what  the  Hali- 
camaffian  has  fo  dijftindly  told  us  in  this 
work  upon  compofition,  which,  I  think^  I 
have  made  by  my  tranflation  *  intelligible 
even  to  a  man  who  does  not  underftand 
Greek,  and  if  nothing  but  fads  will  fatif- 
fy  them,  they  fhould  go  over  to  America, 
and  there  they  will  hear  the  Iroquois  fpeak 
with  all  that  variety  of  melody  and  rhythm 
vnth  which  the  antient  Greeks  fpoke  f. 

•  Vol.  2.  p.  284. 

f  This  information  I  bad  from  a  verj  ingenious 
pan,  Pr  Moyesj  who  was  three  years  in  America,  aa4 
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Another  prftperty  of  fyllables  in  Greek, 
is,  that  fome  of  them  are  long  and  fome 
of  them  are  (hort.  A  fyllable  is  long  in 
two  ways,  cither  by  the  vowel  being  long, 


being  a  man  of  great  curiofity,  was  very  much  among 
the  Savages,  as  we  call  theniy  as  well  as  among  the 
Provincials.    And  I  could  truft  more  to  what  he  told 
ine  of  the  mufic  of  the  Iroquois  language,  that  he  is 
blind,  and  I  am  perfuaded  his  ear  for  mufic  is  mucli 
the  better  for  t^iat  reafon  ;  and,  befides  that,  he  prac- 
tifes  mufic  very  much,  and  is  a  performer  upon  feve- 
ral  indruments.    He  told  me  that  their  acute  accent 
was,  like  the  Greek,  commonly  confined  within  aj^i. 
But,  he  faid,  they  fometimes  darted  to  an  o^iave.     This, 
1  fuppofe,  happens  when  they  are  much  agitated  by 
paffion,  which  naturally  makes  men  mufical.     They 
have  alfo,  he  told  me,  the  diftinftion  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllables,   and  in  the  ratio  of  the  long  to  the  Ihort  as 
t'voo  to  one^  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages :  So  that  they  have  rhythm  in  their  languages 
as  well  as  melody.     Of  the  rhythm  of  their  language, 
I  was  informed  by  another  gentleman.     And  I  alfo 
heard  foroething  of  their  fyllabic  tones,  but  nothing 
<liftin(5lly,   as  my  information  came  from  perfons  who 
had   not  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  without  which  fuch 
knguages  can  neither  be  fpoken  nor  undcrftood.    This 
is  the  cafe  of  the  Chinefe   language,   as   I  was  told 
by  Mr  Beving,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  had  been 
two  and  thirty  years  in  China,  having  been  fent  thi- 
ther very  young  by  the  Eafl  India  Company,   in  order 
to  learn  their  language,  and  fo  qualify  himfelf  to  b^ 
their  {'xO.oj  at  Canton. 
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or  by  two  ccnronants  following  the  vowel^ 
which,  neceffarily  retarding  the  voice  in 
pronunciation,  makes  the  vowel  long; 
though,  by  its  nature,  it  be  (hort.  A  (hort 
fyllable  is  that  which  has  a  fhort  vowel, 
and  not  lengthened  in  the  way  above  men^ 
tioned.  One  fhdrt  fyllable,  as  the  Hali»- 
carnaffian  has  obferved,  may  be  longer 
than  another,  though  it  flill  continue  to  be 
reckoned  a  fhort  fyllable  ;  and  this  is  cauf- 
fed  by  the  number  of  confonants  prece- 
ding the  vowel  in  the  fyllable,  not  follow- 
ing it ;  for,  otherwife,  they  woul4  make 
the  fyllable  long.  Of  this  lie  has  given  us 
feme  examples  *.  One  long  fyllable  may 
alfo  be  longer  than  another,  if  the  vowel 
be  of  itfelf  long,  and  be  followed  by  two 
or  more  confonants:  And,  if  fome  of  thefe 
confonants  be  afpirated,  it  will  ftill  be 
longer.  Syllables  of  this  kind  that  are  ei- 
ther fliorter  or  longer,  as  the  vowel  hap- 
pens to  be  joined  with  more  or  fewer  con- 
fonants, are  faid  by  the  Halicarnaflian  to 
be  aXoyoif  that  is,  without  any  fixed  ratio^ 
by  which  they  are  determined  to  be  long- 

?  Cap.  15. 
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er  tiian  long  fyllable«,  or  (horter  thm 
ihort  J  for  fo  nice  were  thofe  aniiem  ears, 
that  they  perceiTTcd  even  this  difference  a- 
ffiOQg  fyUablca  j  and  accordingly  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  takes  notice  of  it  in  the  eisim- 
plci  be  has  given  us  of  numerous  compo- 
lition  both  in  verfe  and  pt ofe  *.  ■ 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obfervmg,  that, 
upon  the  fubjed  of  long  and  Ihort  fyllablei, 
which  form  the  rhythm  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages, and  waa  a  thing  of  the  greateft 
confequence  in  their  compofition  both  of 
verfe  and  profe»  the  HalicarnaiTian  is  much 
more  accurate  and  diftin£l  than  CiccrOi 
if?ho  has  alfo  treated  the  iame  ftlbje^  at 
coniiderable  length  in  lus  Orator^  Hie  lias 
puzzled,  I  think,  and  perplexed  the  matter 
by  making  a  diftindion  hetwizt  rliythm 
and  feet ;  whereas  the  HaliClurQal^aa  teHs 
us,  that  there  is  no  diftija4tiQn,jf|id  that  a- 
»y  foot  makes  by  itf^df  rhyAm  t ;  And,  I 
think,  it  is  certain,  that,  wher^er  the  ear 
perceives  a  ratio  betwixt  two  fyll^bles,  (for 

•  Cap.  17, 
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a'  foot  muft  confifl:.  of  at  lead  two  fyllablesy 
and  not  of  more  than  three,  according  to 
the  Halicarnailian),  whether  it  be  a  ratio 
of  equality,  or  of  two  to  cnc^  there,  of  ne- 
ceflitfi  rhythm  muft  be. 

As  fyllables  are  compofed  of  letters,  fo 
words  are  compofed  of  fyllables ;  and  of 
words  are  made  periods  and  members  of 
periods ;  and  thus  the  compofition  of  wri- 
ting or  fpeaking  is  compleated.  And  here 
the  Halicarnaflian  lets  us  know,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  choice  of  words  he  fpeaks,  but 
only  of  the  compofltion  of  them ;  for,  as 
to  the  choice  of  words,  he  promifes  his  pu*- 
pil,  Rt^us  Melitus^  another  birth-day  pre- 
ient  upon  that  fubjed  *•  But  either  he  did 
not  keep  his  word,  or  the  work  is  lolL 
And  it  is  further  to  be  obferved)  that,  when 
he  fjpeaks  of  compoficion,  he  does  not  mean 
the  compofltion  of  the  words  in  fyntax, 
but  only  the  compofltion  of  them  fo  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  giving  to  them  the  pros- 
per melody  and  rhythm.  It  is  therefore^ 
as  I  have  obferved,  neither  the  fenfe  nor 


i 
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the  gtammatical  conftruaioa  of  the  worda 

that  is  the  fubje£t  of  this  Tcry  learned  aoi 

iccurate  trcatife,  but  merely  the  fouad  oi 

them ;  This  may  appear  to  fome  a  very 

iDfignificant  thing,  aad  unworthy  to  be 

made  the  fubjeil  of  any  work.     But  we 

ought  to  confider  that  language  was  madef 

to  be  fpoken.     Thts  was  the  firft  ufe  of  it 

In  all  natious  ;  and  tn  many  nations  ic  ii 

no  otherwife  ufed  at  this  day*  Even  wher0 

ic  IS  writteni  reading  h  the  bcft  teft  of  th^ 

ilile  and  compofition,  as  I  have  elfe where 

obferved.     And,  if  the  found  be  a  matesial 

part  of  every  language,  ic  is  more  fo  of  1 

the  Gre^  than  of  any  other,  I  believei  in 

the  world  that  either  is,  or  ever  has  been| 

for  it  has  the  greateft  beauty,  aad  at  the 

iame  time  the  greateft  variety  in  itaprp^ 

nunciation  that  can  well  be  conceiveds 

And,  if  the  Halicarnaffian  had  knovrti  a-* 

ny  language  fo  barbarous  as  the  modem 

languages    of    Europe^    he    would  have 

Ihown,  by  comparing  the  Greek  with  thofii 

languages,  how  much  fuperior  it  was  iiot 

only  in  the  fenfe,  but  in  the  found  of  the 

words.     He  would  have  fhown,  for  eac-, 

ample,  that  the  Greek  had  AQt  only  9)ltbe 
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iimple  vocal  founds,  which  it  is  pbflible  for 
the  human  mouth  to  utter,  and  which  ma- 
ny of  the  barbarous  languages  have  not^ 
and  even  fome  of  the  European  languages^ 
iTvhich  to  call  barbarous,  would  be  thought 
an  indignity  to  the  nations  that  fpeak 
them,  but  thefe  vocal  founds  the  Greeks 
compound,  making  what  they  call  Diph«- 
thoogs,  which  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language  very  much ;  and*  befides 
what  arc  properly  called  Diphthongs,  they 
had  other  compounded  vocal  founds,  which 
they  called  Improper  Diphthongs  ;  but 
which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  by  our  pro- 
nunciation from  the  fimple  vowels.  Then, 
of  confonants,  as  I  have  obferved,  they 
had  all  the  variety  of  Liquids  and  Mutes, 
of  Afpirated  and  Soft,  all  formed  by  diffe- 
rent organs  of  pronunciation,  which  mufl 
have  given  all  the  variety,  that  it  is  poffible 
to  conceive,  to  the  found  of  their  language, 
and  made  it  neither  too  foft  and  fweet, 
which  is  a  fault  of  fome  modern  langua- 
ges, particularly  of  the  Italian,  nor  too 
rough  and  harfh,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Englifli,  and  of  every  language  where  there 
Vol.  V.  3  L 


are  (6  many  mooofyUables,  and  theCe 
crouded  wiih  coufooants,  fometiroes  fevea 
confonanis  for  one  vowel,  a$  in  ihc  word 
Jlrmgtb^  aod  the  lad  letter  not  only  a 
mute)  which  never  happens  in  Greek,  but 
an  afpiratec!  mute.  In  fuch  a  language*  it 
h  iropoflible  there  can  be  an  agreeable  flow : 
Whereas  in  Greek,  by  a  proper  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  words,  there  may  be 
as  agreeable  a  flow  as  articulate  fonnd^ 
are  capable  of,  and  at  the  iame  time  variety 
enough  by  the  mixture  of  founds  more 
au&ere  or  even  barfli.  This  could  be  ef- 
fefled  even  at  the  time  the  HalicarnaflSaa 
wrote,  after  the  language  was  formed  j 
and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  this  treatife  to 
fhow  how  it  could  be  done.  But  in  ear- 
lier times,  before  the  language  was  brought 
to  a  fixed  ftandard,  which  was  the  cafe 
when  Homer  wrote,  there  was  a  wonder* 
ful  liberty  taken  with  words,  not  only  in 
forming  them  fo  as  to  exprefs  by  the  found 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  reprcfentedi 
of  which  the  Halkarnaflian  has  given  us 
fundry  examples,  but  in  adding  to  them, 
or  taking  from  them,  or  otherwife  chan- 
ging them  after  they  were  formed,  fo  ast^ 
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make  them  join  and  run  together  agree- 
ably in  compofition.  Some  of  this  liberty 
was  preferved  in  the  Attic  Greek,  even  at 
the  time  the  Halicarnaflian  wrote  ;  for 
they  frequently^<Jfed  apoftrophes  and  eli- 
ded vowels,  and  in  that  way  run  fyllables 
together,  or  ihey  fometimes  added  a  vowel 
to  the  end  of  the  word,  and  by  that  means 
a  fyllable.  Thus,  in  place  of  rourorA  they 
faid  TovTovi ;  and  in  place  of  rovrovy  \  they 
laid  rovTovi.  What  an  agreeable  variety 
this  mud  have  made  in  the  compofition, 
is  eafy  to  imagine  *. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  fure 
the  Halicarnaflian  would  have  infifted 
much  upon,  had  he  known  the  difference 
betwixt  Greek  and  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  va«- 
ricty  of  arrangement,  which  the  declen- 
(ions  of  nouns,  and  their  cafes,  genders, 
and  numbers,  allow  to  the  writer  and 
fpeaker  in  Greek,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, adds  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of 


*  See  in  Demofthenes  T$vr»u  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Oration  De  Cgrona^  and  r«vr«vf  in  the  hfginDing 
cfi  the  Oration  ag;iinft  Arlftocrates. 
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the  comporuion  more  than  all  the  otbei 
things   mentioned    by    the  Halicarnafliaii 
put  together.     It  is  this  wonderful  art  ol 
the  learned  languages,  which^  befides  thi 
variety  of  terminations  and  fledions  that 
it  gives  to  the  words,  enables  the  compo- 
fers  in  thofe  laoguages  to  arrange  the  words 
in   fentences,   almoft   ia  any  order  they: 
pleafej  fettingi  fomctimes  at  a  confiderabl 
diftance  from  one  another,  words,  which, 
by  the  fyntaX)  are  ne  ^ITarity  joined  iog€- 
then    Of  this  I  have  given  a  fine  cxamplQj 
^^^n   ode  of  Horace,  ^^^^^^^^^|g 
tranflating  into  Enghfh,  an^enocarou^ 
ing  to  imitate  the  variety  of  Horace's  ar- 
rangement, has  (hown  the  great  defed,  in 
that  refpedl,  of  the  Englifh  language  •.    I 
have  alfo  fhown  in  the  fame  volume  that 
what  is  called  the  Natural  Order  of  words, 
has  truly  no  foundation  in  Nature  t;  and 
the  Halicarnaflian  has  bellowed  a  chapter 
to  prove  that  the  Natural  Order>  by  which 
the  noun  Is  put  before,  the  verb,  the  verb 
hefqre  the  adverb,  and  what  is  ^v^  \t\  ox^ 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  130. 
^  Ibid.  p.  i^K 
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der  of  time  before  what  is  laft,  is  not  at 
all  more  beautiful  than  any  other  order  or 
arrangement  of  words,  which  the  language 
will  permit*. 

But)  befides  the  pleafure  which  this  va« 
riety  of  arrangement  muft  neceflarily  give 
to  the  ear,  it  has  a  confiderable  efied  up- 
on the  fenfe ;  for  the  words  of  the  fen- 
tence,  placed  in  a  certain  order,  will  con- 
vey the  meaning  more  forcibly  than  in  a-- 
ny  other  order.  This,  I  think,  I  have 
Ihown  very  clearly  in  the  diflertation  an- 
nexed 10  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 
But  this  not  only  the  Halicarnaflian  has 
taken  no  notice  of,  (nor  indeed  did  it  be- 
long to  his  fubje^t,  which  relates  only  to 
the  found  of  the  language),  but  no  other 
author  antient  or  modern,  as  far  as  I  know, 
who  has  written  upon  the  fubjedl:  of  lan- 
guage. 

When  we  add  to  all  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  the  melody,  which  the  tones  of 
the  Greek  language  muft  have  produced 
in  fpeaking,  and  of  which  a  variety  was 

♦  Cap.  5. 
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required^  m  die  Haltcaraaflian  mforms 
us,  as  well  as  of  other  things  belonging  to 
the  language ;— *then  the  rhythm,  which, 
joined  with  the  melody  of  their  accencs, 
iiiuft  have  made  their  language  as  muiical 
as  it  was  pofGbJe  that  a  language  couM  be» 
and  which,  as  the  Halicarnafljan  has  obfo- 
ved»  diftinguifticd  the  ftiles  of  the  different 
authors  very  remarkably*; — when,  I  fayi 
we  join  all  thefe  things  together,  I  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  was  a  beauty 
in  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  when  pro- 
nounced by  himfelf,  of  which  we  men  of 
modern  times  can  hardly  form  an  idea.^ 
But  to  return  to  the  Halicarnaffian. 

The  tendency  of  all  his  rules  for  compo- 
fition,  he  tells  us,  is  to  form  a  (lile  that  ii 
both  beautiful  and  pleafant.  The  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  thefe  two  he  does  not  much 
infill  upon;  and  indeed  to  diftinguifh  thetn 
accurately  belongs  more  to  philofophy  thao 


*  Cap.  II-  13*  &  19*  Sec  alfo  viihit  I  have  wpt* 
ten  upon  the  antient  accents,  and  tht  ofe  of  thtm  la 
ccmpofition^  yoL  z,  book  3.  chap.  7, ;  and  upon  the 
fhfihm  of  antic&t  profci  ib.  chap*  to. 
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to  criticifm :  And  all^  I  thinks  that  is  ne-> 
ceflary  to  be  faid  upon,  the  fubjed  by  a 
critic»  is,  that  the  one  is  perceived  by  the 
fenfe,  I  mean  what  is  pleafant,  the  other 
more  by  the  judgment:  And  it  maybe 
added,  that  what  is  pleafant  to  a  man  of 
good  tafte,  is  alfo  beautiful ;  and  again, 
what  is  beautiful,  is  to  a  man  of  .tafte  alfo 
pleafant.  I  think,  therefore,  thq  Halicar- 
naffian  has  very  properly  joined  them  to- 
gether, and  given  us  rules  by  which  a  ftile 
is  to  be  made  both  beautiful  and  pleafant. 

There  are  four  things,  he  fays,  that 
make  compofition  both  beautiful  and  plea- 
fant, as  far  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  found 
only.  Thefrfi  is  a  noble  melody;  the^?- 
cond^  a  dignified  rhythni ;  the  thirds  proper 
variations  and  changes ;  the  fourth  and 
Iq/ly  what  is  decent,  proper,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjeA,  without  which  no  compofition, 
nor  any  work  of  art  can  be  either  beautiful 
or  pleafant ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  of  it  that 
Beauty  chiefly  confifts  *• 

♦  Cap.  13. 
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The  application  of  thefe  rules  for  com- 
pofition  depends  upon  the  nature  of  letters, 
fyliables,  and  words.     And  it  is  here  that 
he  enters  into  a  mod  minute  and  accurate 
difTedtion  of  the  elements  of  language,  up- 
on which  I  have  taken  occafion  to  make 
obfervations  in   fundry  paflfages   of  this 
work,  which  I  will  not  here  repeat.    He 
is  very  copious  upon  the  fubjedl  of  change 
and  variety,  without  which  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  work  of 
art ;  and  he  is  ilill  more  copious  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  rhythm :  And  he  fiiows  very 
clearly  that  it  was  eflential  to  the  beauty 
of  profe  compofition,  though,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  it  was  quite  negledled.     And 
not  only  fo,  but  many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  meafure  and  num- 
ber fyllables  in  profe   compofition.     But 
the  Halicarnaflian  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  and  he  has  fcanned   and   reduced 
to  feet  feme  fine  paflages  in  Plato,  De- 
mofthenes,  and  Thucydidcs,  as  carefully 
as  he  would  have  fcanned  any  piece  ot 
poetry.     And  not  only  from  them  has  he 
jiiven  us  examples  of  fine  numerous  compc- 
fiticn,  but  lie  has  contrafled  thefe  v^'\&^ 


ex{ilni>le8  of  the  worft  compofition  frcmi 
an  author^  whom  he  calls  Hegefias  %  and 
mrhieh  id  indeed  fo  bad^  that  eiren  my  ears 
are  offended  with  it^ 

tJpoii  the  other  two  of  the  four  things 
above  mentioned  he  infills  at  confiderable 
length,  illtiftrating  whatever  he  fays  by  ex- 
amples from  the  beft  authors  ;  and  parti*- 
eularly  with  refpeft  to  the  laft  of  the  two, 
namely^  the  compofition  that  is  propef 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubje£l,  he  has  given 
us  fome  of  the  fined  illuftrations  from 
Homer  that  can  be  imagined. 
•• 

Before  I  have  dotie  v^'ith  thefe  four 
things,  I  muft  obferve,  that,  with  regsird 
to  the  firft  of  them,  viz.  the  Melody,  he 
has  faid  very  little,  giving  us  neither 
rules  nor  examples^  but  only  telling  us  in 
general,  that  there  muft  be  a  variety  in 
the  Tones,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  compofition  ;  and  therefore  that 
there  muft  not  be  many  words  together 

*  Cap.  i8. 
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accenred  ia  the  fame  maaner*  The  fea^ 
foQ  of  this  I  take  to  be^  that  the  melody  of 
common  fpeech  was  not,  nor  indeed  could 
well  be  reduced  to  exacl  rQles,  like  the 
mufic  of  fiDging  or  of  inftruments.  The 
acute  accent,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  tells  us, 
rofe  to  about  a  fifth  *,  without  pretending 
exa^ftly  to  determine  how  much  higher 
or  lower  it  might  have  been,  as  that 
muft  have  depended  very  much  upon  the 
TO  ice  and  ear  of  the  fpeaker.  The  cafe 
cf  the  Melody  of  Mufic  was  very  diffe- 
rent :  For,  in  the  frji  place,  it  was  of  ve- 
ry much  greater  compafs,  and  rofe  very 
mocli  higher-  2Jfy^  It  did  not  proceed  by 
Slides  as  the  tones  of  fpeech  did,  but  by 
meafured  intervals,  accurately  diftinguiih- 
ed  one  from  another.  And  this  was  an 
eflential  difference  betwixt  the  mufic  of 
fmging  and  of  inftruments,  which  was  all 
Diaftcmatic^  as  they  exprefred  it,  that  is, 
diilinguilhed  by  meafured  intervals,  and 
the  mufic  of  fpeech^  which  was  all  uw^i^^^ 
or  gr  p«rei,  that  is,  proceeding  by  Jlides^  It 
13  therefore  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the 

^  Cap.  I  u    TJie  expreffion  i$  >$  lyyjrf-Mi 
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mufic  of  the  firfl;  kind  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  fyftem,  and  a  fyftem  much  more 
comprehenfive  than,  our  fyftem ;  for  it  was 
divided  into  three  kinds,  the  Diatonic9Vvh\ch 
is  our  only  fyftem,  but  what  was  no  more 
than  the  vulgar  mufic  among  them  ;  2dfy^ 
the  Chromatic  I  and,  ^^fy^  the  Enharmonic. 

Having  finifhed  what  he  had  to  fay  up- 
on the  four  things  which  make  a  ftile 
beautiful  and  pleafant,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  charaders  or 
diftinguifiiing  marks  of  ftile,  which  he  di* 
vides  into  three,  the  aujlere^  the  Jorid^  and 
the  middle  betwixt  thefe  two,  to  which  he 
gives. the  name  of  common^  as  partaking  of 
each  of  the  other  two,  but  avoiding  what 
is  extreme  in  either*.  In  treating  of  thefe 
different  ftiles,  he  has  made  excellent  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  joining  of  words  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  make  the  compofition  rough 
and  auftere,  pleafant  and  florid,  or  a  middle 
betwixt  thefe  two,  and  which  will  apply 
to  all  languages  more  or  lefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  Greek.    He  compares,  I  think  not  un- 

•  Cap.  21.  &  2a. 
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fitlyi  a  man  who  compofes  with  words , 
(0  a  mafoQ  or  byilder,  ^bo  makei  bis 
work  of  matcriaJs  very  different^  but  thefe 
he   puts  logether  fo  as   to   make  rougk 
u'crk,  or  fmooth  and  poliflied,   or  fome- 
thing  betwixt  the  two  *.     Here,   likcTsrife, 
he  ill uft rates   what  he    fays    by    exam- 
ples from  great  authors  of  thefc  different 
(liles,  Pindar  as  a  poet^  and  Thucydides  as 
ao  hiftoriaiji  for  the  auftere  ftilc.     Of  the  1 
fmooih  and  flowerys  he  has  giren  us  an 
example  in  verfe  from  Sappho,   and  in 
profe  from  Ifocrates.     And  to  tbefe  esain*- 
ples  he   moft  accurately  and  minutely  ap- 
plies the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  each 
pf  the  ft  lies  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  could 
have  taught  his  pijpil,   to  whom  he  ad^ 
dreffes  the  wpik>  with  greater  exa£tnefs 
and  precirion*    Of  the  middle  ftiki  he  tells 
us,   that  Homer,  th?  fountain  of  all  fioe 
writing  of  every  kind,  is  the  moft  perfed 
model,  as  well  as  of  the  other  two.     Ho 
in   the   Epic,    of  the   Lyrics   Stefichorua 
and    Alcaeus,    Sophocles  of    Tragedians,. 
Herodotus  of  Hiftorians,  Demofthenes  of 
Prators,  and  of  Philofophers  Democritus^ 

f  Cap.  5. 
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Plato,  ja^nd  Ariftotlc.  But  he  gives  us  no 
es^Kuples  fcQPi  thefe  authoiSi  as  he  had 
gkeaexam||«s  from  (hie  authocs  who  have 
VBfiittea  in  the  two  ftUes,  betwixt  which 
thi«  middle  ftile  lies. 

Our  author  concludes  his  treatife  with, 
two  very  curious  problems  2  The  firft  is, 
how  profe  is  to  be  made  like  to  verfe,  and 
yet  continue  profe :  The  other  is,  how 
verfe  is  to  be  ipade  like  to  profe^  and  yet 
he  ftill  verfe.  When  this  can  be  propedy^ 
donej  our  authpr  thinks  it  is  the  perfecSiioa 
of  writing,  as  it  gives  to  each  of  the  two 
cpmpofitions  all  the  beauty  of  the  other,  aa 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  permit* 

He  begins  with  the  firft  of  thefe  pro- 
blems, which  was  fo  little  known  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  that  he  confidered  it  as  a 
myftery  not  to  be  communicated  to  the 
profane  vulgar;  and  therefore  he  bids  them 
keep  at  a  diftance,  ufing  that  form  of 
words,  which  was  ufed  in  the  initiation^ 
into  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  ^.    And  here 

'■^ 

*  Cap.  aj.    The  wonb  1^  to  be  found  in  a  famoot 
verfe.  of  Orp)iens« 

MtyiBf^i  ^4ki€  lywf  ifrii  hf4€  V^ifdirth  fi^h^ 
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he  cells  us,  thai  it  ts  ooe  by  uCing  poedca! 

*  words  aad  figures  of  fpeech^  that  we  are  to 

make  our  profe  poetical  with  refpedl  to  the 

aumbersi  of  which  only  he  here  fpeaks,  but 

t|g  by  compofing  common  word*  iq  fuch  a 
I  er  as  to  give  a  certain  rhythm  evea 
I  e^  and  to  mAke  it  numerous  without 
d  I  t  a  numbers  as  verfe 
J  w,  I  th  Li  t  s  fliould  not  appear 
I  at  a  ""  xy  even  to  us  of  tbefe  la* 
I  L^ ider  that  the  fame  fjl- 
I  M  are  long  or  Chort  both  jq  ^erfe  and 
profe  ;  and,  therefore,  that  evtn  in  profe 
thefe  fyllables  muft  form  feet,  and,  confe- 
quently,  produce  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Now  the  fecret  is,  fays  our  au- 
thor, to  make  that  rhythm  agreeable  to 
|he  ear,  and  yet  not  fo  regular,  and  with 
fuch  returns  at  ftated  Intervals  as  to  make 
vctk.  That  this  is  poflible,  I  think  I 
can  certainly  conclude  from  theory,  though 
my  ear  is  not  formed  to  perceive  the  rhythm 
of  this  kind,  and  not  even  the  true  rhythm 
of  verfe,  becaufe  I  have  not  the  praflice  of 
reading  the  antient  verfe  in  the  antient. 
^,  manner,  that  is,  by  quantity*  But  our  au- 
thor affirms,  that  it  is  not  only  poffible  to 
compofe  profe  in  that  way,  but  that  the 
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Oradons  of  Demofthenes  are  adually  fo 
compofed.  And  he  gives  two  exampleSi 
the  one  from  his  oration  againfl;  Ariftocra- 
tesy  and  the  other  from  the  famous  ora- 
tion for  Ctefiphon,  I  think  it  is  impoffible 
to  deny  that  his  learned  ear  perceived  thofe 
numbers,  which  I  do  not  perceive,  though 
I  can  fay  that  the  cofnpofition  pleafes  my 
ear  very  much,  and  appears  to  me  perfe&« 
ly  diflFerent  from  the  compofition  of  He- 
gefias  above  mentioned. 

This  way  of  making  verfe  of  profe 
anfwered  very  well  in  a  language  where 
every  thing  in  common  difcourfe  was  fpo- 
ken  with  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or  ano« 
ther ;  but  it  will  not  anfwer  in  a  language 
fuch  as  ours,  in  which  there  is  no  rhythm 
of  long  or  (hort  fyllables.  If,  therefore, 
we  will  verfify  our  profe,  it  muft  be  by  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  in  the 
fame  way  as  we  make  our  verfe.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  feveral ;  but  this  alone 
will  not  do  with  common  words,  as  in  Greek. 
The  words,  therefore,  and  figures  muft 
be  poetical ;  and  even  in  that  way,  it  has  not, 
in  my  opinion,  fucceeded  with  any  writer, 
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except  pefhaps  with  my  Lord  ShaftftHiry 
in  hU  Rbapfody^  where  he  puts  it  only  in* 
to  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  perfonaget, 
whom  he  reprefents  as  carried  by  the  en* 
thufiafm  of  philofophy  altogether  out  of 
the  common  ftilc  of  fpeech.  He  has  been 
fo  judiciouB^  that,  io  no  other  part  of  that 
line  work,  he  has  attempted  this  poectca] 
profe.  In  fome  other  of  his  works,  where 
be  has  affected  to  give  numbers  to  his 
profe,  he  has  by  no  means  fuccecded^  at 
leaft  in  my  judgment  *• 

But,  if  we  have  not  been  fortunate  in 
our  attempts  to  make  poetry  of  profe,  it  is 
impoflible  to  deny,  that  Mihon  has  given 
to  his  poetry  in  Paradife  Loft  all  ihe  beau- 
ty of  profe  compofition ;  for  he  has  broken 
and  cut  his  verfe  into  periods  and  mem- 
bers of  periods,  finer,  I  think,  than  aof 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  profe,  unleft, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  profe  writings  :  And 
there  is  a  paflage  in  the  laft  chapter  of  ihe 
Halicarnaflian  upon  this  kind  of  ftiJe,  fo 
applicable  to  Milton's  verfe,  that  one  can- 

♦  See  Vol.  5.  of  tills  work,  p,  384.  In  the  sou. 
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not    find    better   words   to    defcrible   iu 

•  Whoever/  fays  he,  *  would  fucceed  in 

•  this  ftile,  muft  fit  and  adjuft  the  words 

•  fo  that  the  members  of  the  periods  fhall 

•  be  properly  diftinguifhed  from  one  ano- 

•  ther,  not  concluding  with  the  verfe,  but 

•  cutting  the  meafure,  and  not  equal  or 

•  like  to  one  another.  He  muft  foraetimes, 

•  too,  throw  into  the  verfe  very  fhort  fen- 
^  tences,  (in  Greek  xo/xfietroLJ^  not  fo  long 

•  as  the  members  of  periods  |  and  his  pe- 

•  riods  muft  not  be  of  equal  length,  nor  of 

•  the  fame  figure  and  ftrudture,  thefe  at  leaft 

•  that  are  joined  together  in  the  compofi- 

•  tion;  for/  fays  he,  *  it  is  the  apparent 

•  difordcr  in  the  rhythm  and  meafure  that 

•  makes  verfe  refemble  profe  *.'     To  give 

*  I  will  give  the  author's  words :  T«v  Sf  /^^vx^^tfov  tv 

itf  tttrv^fitv^vu   ft«   vuftiwtt^rtt^tfTtt,   T«if   cttx^ti^  xXXtt  Jia- 

^MKtf  h  xtn  f<f  H6ftfi*rx  cvfmytiv  fi^tc^^vrt^ti  tctt^ttt^   rgg  rt 

KHfttfttf  m}iXnXatf^  t^ym^trBMr  tyytrrm  ytc^  ^ttmreti  X6yttu 
Td  9rt^»  r6Vf  ^o6u9vt  »«i  rac  fctr^tc  irt^Xettfifiivou  Here  it 
may.  be  obfcnred,  that  I  have  adopted  Upton's  cprredion 
of  the  text,  and  read  ttrvftfttr^ms  in  place  of  trvf^ftir^ttt. 

Vol.  V.  3  N 
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examples  of  this  from  Milton,  as  the  Ha- 
licamaffiaQ  has  dooe  from  Greek  authon, 
would  be  to  tranfcribe  a  great  part  of  ihe 
Puradifi  Lofi :  And  it  would  be  the  more 
iinnccefTary,  as  I  have  elfewhere*  given  ex- 
amples from  MihoQ,  fuch  as  may  fuffice 
lo  fliow  the  bcaoiy  of  Milton's  verfe  ia 
this  refpcfl.  I  will  only  add  here^  that 
Mihoo  has  not  only  made  periods  in  hit 
¥erfe,  but  has  thrown  into  thefe  periodi  pa- 
renthefes,  by  which  he  hat  mod  agreeably 
diwf fified  the  ftile  f.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
fetYcd|  that  his  periods  are  beil  marked  ani} 


Bat  I  tt^B.  ^is  tfzn^ckm  of  tEt  lail  pmrt  ti  t!irpaCig% 
wbcrc  lit  wotJ^  tnak^  Dtonytlus  Xay^  tKat,  m  ordo-  lo 
make  Tcrfc  lOte  to  prof^y  there  muA  be  errors  committed 
ia  ike  rhythm  and  the  me^fure  ;  for  then  It  would  ceafe 
to  be  verfe,  a.od  be  profc  ^togecher.  But  our  author's 
aicauiaiig  certataly  ts,  that  there  fhould  onlj  be  an  appa- 
rent iUfbrder^  or  waDderiog^  as  it  may  be  called,  m  the 
m^are# 

*  Vol,  4,  of  this  vorky  p.  369,  |— ¥ol.  x.  p,  5J5. 
and  fallowing* 

+  See,  opoa  the  fubj^d  of  fmmtkefisf  and  parti  ca- 
laily  of  IChon's  parenthefes,  toU  1,  p^  561.  where  I 
have  obfcrved  a  pretty  loag  one,  that  had  not  been 
before  obfcrTcd^     See  alfo  vol,  3.  p*  75. 
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diftinguifhed  ivhere  they  (hould  be^  that  is^ 
in  the  fpeeches:  And  I  cannot  help  further 
bbferving,  how  extraordinary  it  appears  to 
be,  to  deny  that  Milton  excels  in  writing 
profe,  when  to  his  poetry  he  gives  the 
beauty  of  profe  writing. 

The  author  who  comes  neareft  to  Mil- 
ton, in  blank  verfe,  is  Dr  Armftrong 
in  his  Art  of  preferring  Health.  Of 
this  admirable  poem  the  di£tion  is  more 
fplendid  than  even  of  Milton's  Paradife 
Loft;  but  the  verfification  has  not  fo  much 
the  merit  of  giving  the  Verfe  the  beauties 
of  profe  compofitioh*  And  particularly  it 
has  but  few  of  thofe  periods  with  which 
Milton  has  adorned  his  poetry  fo  much. 

How  unlike  to  the  verfe  of  Milton  is 
our  rhyming  verfe,  and  particularly  Mr 
Pope's,  fo  much  praifed  and  admired,  where 
the  fenfe  is  commonly  concluded  with  the 
verfe,  or  at  leaft  with  the  diftich  !  JNow,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  compofition  mord 
tedioufly  uniform  than  a  compofitiofi  irt 
fentences  (for  they  cannot  be  called  pe-^ 
riods)  of  ten,  or  at  moft  twenty  fyllables^ 
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and  every  two  lines  tagged  with  a  rhyme. 
But,  befides  that,  there  is  almoft  always  a 
certain  paufe  in  the  middle  of  Mr  Pope's 
verfe,  very  like  to  the  paufe  in  the  middle 
of  the  French  long  verfe  i  and  this  paufe, 
together  with  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  each 
line,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  lines, 
makes  fuch  a  difgufting  uniformity  and 
famenefs,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
tient  compoiition  of  any  kind,  and  is  there- 
fore intolerable,  efpecially  in  a  work  of  a- 
ny  length,  to  an  ear  accuflomed  to  the  va- 
riety of  antient  compoiition. 

It  may  be  objedted  to  Milton's  verfifica- 
tion,  that,  by  his  periods  and  members  of 
periods,  he  has  made  his  compoiition  (o 
perfedlly  profaical,  that  the  verfe  is  loft. 
But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  he  has  always 
contrived  to  terminate  his  verfe  with  a 
word  upon  which  the  fenfe  requires  that 
feme  emphafis  be  laid,  even  if  the  compo- 
iition were  altogether  profe.  Now,  where 
an  emphafis  is  laid  upon  a  word,  there  is 
always  fome  flop  of  the  voice  more  or  lefs, 
and  that  flop  will  mark  the  verfe :  Butp 
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as  Ubave  elfewhere  obferved^,  it  is  a  mattet 
of  delicacy  juft  to  mark  this  ftop,  but  not 
to  make  it  too  long ;  for  that  would  de- 
ftroy  the  beauty  of  the  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, and  even  make  the  fenfe  obfcure.  I 
have  obferved  that  in  Shakefpeare's  blank 
verfe,  when  he  runs  the  verfes  into  one 
another^  which  happens  but  feldom^  (for 
he  does  not  compofe  verfe  in  periods,  as 
Milton  does),  and  in  other  blank  verfe 
of  that  age,  the  poet  is  not  fufiiciently  at- 
tentive to  conclude  the  line  with  a  word  of 
empbafis  ;  £0  that  there  can  be  no  flop  at 
all  properly  made  at  the  end  of  the  verfe  j 
and  therefore  either  the  verfe  muft  not  be 
marked,  or  the  fenfe  muft  be  injured. 

And  here  I  conclude  my  obfervations 
upon  this  piece  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  up- 
on which  1  have  enlarged  the  more,  as  I 
think  it  the  moft  elegant  piece  of  didadic 
writing  that  I  know  ;  for  there  is  in  it  an 
elegance  and  copioufnefs  of  ftile  which  I 
do  not  find  in  any  other  writing  of  the 
kind,  not  even  in  the  works  of  Ariftotle. 

#  Vol.  4.  of  this  work,  p.  ^41.  and  following. 
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yious  and  certain,  that  they  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  text,  and  the  common 
reading  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  But  there  are  other  pafTages  that 
have  not  been  correfted,  but  which  abfo- 
lately  require  it ;  of  which  I  obferve  one 
in  the  very  laft  fentence  of  the  treatife, 
where  he  exhorts  his  pupil  not  only  to 
Jcarn  the  precepts  of  the  art,  but  to  prac- 
tife  them:  *  For,'  fays  he,  *  it  will  depend 
^  upon  your  labour  in  that  way,  whether 
^  the  precepts  are  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  you 
f  or  not  *.' 

^  His  words  are :  Ov  y«{  «»r«^»ii  r«  9rm^»yyt}ifMrM 
^09  ri^Mf  tTTs  Sf  iy«v(   «yr«y#yirr«f  yrcinrmt  rtvi  ^«vA«/(f- 

»mt  nMK97rtt9w  KHvmt  %  rwvidm  Hftt$  rtt  WM^icyytkfutrm 
xflif  A#y«v  «{««*  'ti  fnvXm  xat  m^no'Tx,  Here  I  agree 
with  Upton,  that  the  words  r§vg  ficvX^f^iuvt  have  no 
fenfe  at  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  out ;  but» 
in  the  following  member  of  the  fentence,  I  would  make 
la  very  flight  correftion,  by  reading  rm  in  place  of  ^0$^, 
and  *aV  tvi  rm  flrorfff  mi  KtiK$wtt$H9  Kitrttt,  n  o'Tnvitcw,  &C, 
80  that  lunderftand»iiTiM  imperfonally:  aid  the  meaning 
is :  « That  it  depends  upon  application  and  labour  whe- 
«  ther  the  precepts  fliall  be  of  any  life  or  not.*  This 
fcnfe,  I  think,  agrees  much  better  with  the  words  than 
if  we  were  to  retain  the  t#i^,  and  read,  as  Upton  would 

fUVe  us  do,  fVi  TCig  fi09X9fi%ntg  X09HU 

FINIS. 
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